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A.  Times’  Battle  for  Rights 
>f  Press  Wins  Pulitzer  Medal 


By  WALTER  E.  SCHNEIDER 


A  PRECEDENT  was  set  in  Pulitzer 
journalism  prizes  this  week  when 
(the  gold  medal  for  disinterested  pub¬ 
lic  service  was  awarded  to  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  for  its  successful  battle 
m  the  courts  to  reaffirm  the  right  of 
r;cwspapers  to  comment  on  judicial 
cases  in  which  verdicts  have  been 
rendered.  The  award  marked  the  first 
time  a  newspaper  was  so  honored  for 
a  cnisade  in  jurisprudence  rather 
than  a  campaign  in  its  own  news 
fijlumns. 

This  year’s  awards  also  witnessed 
the  first  major  changes  in  the  journal¬ 
ism  prizes  in  25  years.  Recognition 
was  given  in  three  new  fields — news 
photography  and  telegraphic  report¬ 
ing  of  both  national  and  international 
affairs— bringing  to  seven  the  number 
of  $500  cash  prizes  awarded  to  indi¬ 
viduals. 

List  of  Awards 

The  awards  for  distinguished  ex- 
>.T.ples  of  journalism  in  1941,  made  on 
tcommendation  of  the  Advisory 
Board  of  the  Graduate  School  of  Jour- 
lalism  to  Columbia  University’s  trus¬ 
ses,  were  as  follows: 

A  $500  gold  medal  for  the  most 
lisinterested  and  meritorious  public 
service  rendered  by  an  American 
■.ew.ipaper;  The  Los  Angeles  Times, 
lor  “its  successful  campaign  which  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  clarification  and  confir¬ 
mation  for  all  American  newspapers 
if  the  right  of  free  press  as  guaran- 
ieed  under  the  Constitution.” 

Editorial  writing:  Geoffrey  Parsons, 
shief  editorial  writer.  New  York  Her- 
:Id  Tribune.  “The  selection  of  these 
:d;torials  over  others  of  great  distinc- 
ion  and  to  the  same  patriotic  service,” 
ie  citation  read,  “was  chiefly  influ- 
snced  by  a  wish  to  recognize  an  out¬ 
standing  instance  where  political  affili- 
‘tion  was  completely  subordinated  to 
he  national  welfare  and  a  newspaper 
•:Tnly  led  its  party  to  higher  grounds.” 
Cartooning:  Herbert  Lawrence 
Block,  of  NEA  Service,  who  signs  his 
^ork  “Herblock,”  for  a  cartoon  en- 
tled  “British  Plane.”  It  depicted  citi- 
^er.s  of  an  occupied  city  smiling  as  a 
knnan  soldier  apprehensively  gazes 
kyward  at  the  sound  of  a  British 
'Omber.  The  cartoon  appeared  in  va- 
ious  newspapers  on  March  7,  1941. 
Telegraphic  reporting  of  interna- 
bnal  affairs:  Larry  Allen,  Associated 

■'ess,  for  his  stories  of  the  activities 
the  British  Mediterranean  Fleet, 


written  as  an  accredited  correspon¬ 
dent  attached  to  the  fleet. 

Telegraphic  reporting  of  national 
affairs:  Louis  Stark,  New  York  Times 
labor  correspondent  in  Washington, 
for  his  reporting  of  important  labor 
stories. 

Local  or  regional  reporting:  Stanton 
Delaplane,  San  Francisco  Chronicle, 
for  his  articles  on  the  movement  of 
several  California  and  Oregon  coun¬ 
ties  to  secede  to  form  a  forty-ninth 
state. 

Philippine  Publisher  Honored 

Interpretative  correspondence:  Car¬ 
los  P.  Romulo,  publisher  of  the  Manila 
Philippines  Herald  and  three  other 
newspapers  in  the  Philippines,  for  his 
observation  and  forecasts  of  Far  East¬ 
ern  developments  during  a  tour  of  the 
trouble  centers  from  Hongkong  to 
Batavia  last  year.  A  major  in  the  Phil¬ 
ippine  Army  Reserve,  Mr.  Romulo 
went  on  active  duty  Dec.  17  and  is 
now  attached  to  the  press  relations 
section  of  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Australia 
as  a  lieutenant  colonel. 

News  photography:  Milton  Brooks, 
Detroit  News,  for  his  photograph  en¬ 
titled  “Ford  Strikers  Riot,”  which  also 
won  the  $100  first  prize  last  month  in 


Editor  &  Publisher’s  Seventh  Annual 
News  Photo  Contest. 

The  prizes  in  letters,  $500  each,  in¬ 
cluded  awards  to  Margaret  Leech,  for 
“Reveille  in  Washington,”  as  the  best 
history,  and  to  Forrest  Wilson  for 
“Crusader  in  Crinoline,”  as  the  best 
biography.  Miss  Leech  is  the  widow 
of  Ralph  Pulitzer,  oldest  son  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  who  founded  the  journalism 
awards.  Mr.  Wilson,  59,  was  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent  for  Scripps  and 
other  newspapers,  from  1910-16,  before 
he  launched  his  literary  career  . 

Ellen  Glasgow’s  “In  This  Our  Life” 
was  chosen  the  best  novel  and  William 
Rose  Benet’s  “The  Dust  Which  Is 
God”  was  named  the  best  volume  of 
verse.  No  award  was  made  for  the 
best  play. 

The  legal  battle  started  in  June, 
1938,  by  the  Los  Angeles  Times  to  up¬ 
hold  American  press  freedom  was 
concluded  successfully  last  Dec.  8 
when  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
reversed  convictions  entered  against 
the  Times-Mirror  Company,  publisher 
of  the  paper,  and  L.  D.  Hotchkiss, 
managing  editor,  who  had  been  ad¬ 
judged  in  contempt  of  court. 

By  its  three-and-a-half-year  fight 


"British  Plane,"  car- 
toon  by  "Herblock," 
Herbert  L.  Block  of 
NEA  Service,  which 
won  Pulitzer  cartoon- 
ing  award. 


L.  A.  Case  Ends 
On  Day  of  Awards 

LOS  ANGELES,  May  5— Interesting 
sidelight  to  the  Pulitzer  award  to 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  yesterday 
was  the  official  "finis"  to  its  con¬ 
tempt  of  court  case  which  took 
place  scarcely  four  hours  before  the 
wires  brought  the  news  of  the  award 
from  New  York,  in  the  same  Su¬ 
perior  Court  room  where  the  case 
started  nearly  four  years  earlier. 

That  was  the  entering  of  the  final 
judgment  by  Judge  Emmett  H.  Wil¬ 
son,  who  originally  found  the  news¬ 
paper,  its  publisher,  Harry  Chand¬ 
ler,  and  its  managing  editor,  L.  D. 
Hotchkiss,  guilty  on  five  of  seven 
counts  of  contempt  of  court.  Judge 
Wilson  acted  under  mandate  from 
the  California  Supreme  Court, 
which  in  turn  had  been  instructed 
by  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  on  that  tribunal's  ruling  an¬ 
nounced  Dec.  8,  1941. 

the  Los  Angeles  Times  established  the 
right  of  a  newspaper  to  publish  criti¬ 
cism  of  judicial  opinion,  even  in  cases 
still  pending,  unless  the  comment 
would  cause  “extremely  serious”  evil. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  in  its  de¬ 
cision  served  notice  on  state  legisla¬ 
tures  and  judicial  officers  that  the 
constitutional  bar  against  abridgment 
of  a  free  press  “must  be  take.i  as  a 
command  of  the  broadest  scope  that 
explicit  language,  read  in  the  context 
of  a  liberty-loving  society,  will  allow.” 

The  effect  of  the  decision  was  to 
abolish  the  legal  rule  heretofore  fol¬ 
lowed  in  California  and  some  other 
states,  which  declares  that  a  news¬ 
paper,  or  editor,  may  be  punished  for 
published  discussions  which  have  a 
“reasonable  tendency”  to  obstruct  the 
course  of  justice.  Under  the  decision 
a  newspaper  may  comment  upon  those 
cases  which  have  reached  a  point  of 
“practical  finality.” 

The  court’s  majority  opinion,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Justice  Hugo  Black,  said  that 
a  common-sense  view  must  be  taken 
of  the  definition  of  a  “pending  case  so 
that  subjects  of  public  interest  might 
be  discussed  while  they  are  still 
“news,”  and  not  “history.” 

Five  editorials  were  involved  origi¬ 
nally  in  the  action  brought  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Bar  Association  on  Jime  3, 
1938.  Three  eventually  were  the  basi.* 
of  the  charges. 

TTie  editorials  were  published  while 
Hotchkiss  had  charge  of  the  editorial 
page  but  were  written  by  Ralph  W. 
Trueblood,  chief  editorial  writer,  and 
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Photo  of  fho  Ford  strikers  beating  up  a  non-striker  which  won  Milton  Brooks  both 
the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  news  photography  and  also  first  place  in  Editor  &  Publisher's 
Seventh  Annual  News  Photo  Contest. 


by  Edward  Krauss  when  Trueblood 
was  on  a  year’s  leave. 

One,  titled  “Probation  for  Gorillas,” 
was  published  after  two  labor  leaders 
had  been  found  guilty  but  before  sen¬ 
tence  was  pronounced.  The  labor 
leaders  had  applied  for  probation  and 
the  editorial  suggested;  “Judge  A.  A. 
Scott  will  make  a  serious  mistake  if 
he  grants  probation  to  Matthew  Shan¬ 
non  and  Kennan  Holmes.  This  com¬ 
munity  needs  the  example  of  their 
assignment  to  the  jute  mill.” 

Another  editorial,  “Sit  -  Strikers 
Convicted,”  discussed  the  conviction 
of  strikers  at  the  Douglas  Aircraft 
Company  plant  before  sentence  had 
been  imposed  and  while  the  defen¬ 
dants  could  apply  for  a  new  trial  or 
for  probation.  The  third  editorial, 
“The  Fall  of  an  Ex-Queen,”  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  the  conviction  of  Mrs. 
Helen  Werner,  former  Los  Angeles 
political  figure,  on  bribe-solicitation 
charges.  She  had  not  been  sentenced 
and  a  new  trial  was  pending.  Two 
subsequent  editorials  in  which  the 
Times  defended  its  position  were 
added  to  the  contempt  citation  by  the 
bar  group. 

Chandler  Cleared  in  Appeal 

The  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  on 
July  13,  1938,  found  the  Times  ^ilty 
on  five  counts,  contending  that  a  judge 
does  not  have  to  see  a  newspaper  story 
for  it  to  constitute  contempt  Harry 
Chandler,  then  president  of  Ae  Times- 
Mirror  Company,  and  Mr.  Hotchkiss 
were  declar^  guilty  on  two  counts 
and  not  guilty  on  three  counts.  Nor¬ 
man  Chandler,  general  manager,  was 
found  not  guilty  on  all  counts.  The 
Times  was  fined  $500  and  Mr.  Hotch¬ 
kiss  $100,  with  the  provision  that  if 
it  were  not  paid  he  was  to  serve  50 
days  in  jail. 

An  appeal  to  the  State  Supreme 
Court  by  the  Times  brought  a  divided 
opinion  on  Jan.  31,  1940,  which  upheld 
the  conviction  on  thrM  of  the  five 
counts.  Both  counts  against  Mr.  Chan¬ 
dler  were  dropped  and  only  one 
against  Mr.  Hotchkiss  was  sustained. 

The  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  voted  5- 
to-4  that  a  “clear  and  present  danger” 
of  obstruction  of  justice  must  be 
shown  as  the  basis  of  a  successful 
prosecution  for  contempt,  thus  ex¬ 
tending  this  nile  of  federal  courts  to 
state  tribimals  and  enlarging  its  ap¬ 
plications. 

T.  B.  Cosgrove  and  Frank  Yoakiun, 
Jr.,  of  the  law  firm  of  Cosgrove  & 
OT^eil,  represented  the  limes  in  the 
litigation.  Mr.  Cosgrove  is  a  director 
of  the  Times-Mirror  Company. 

In  a  statement  issued  Monday  night, 
the  Times  said: 

“The  Los  Angeles  Times  naturally 


is  extremely  gratified,  as  any  news¬ 
paper  would  be.  But  it  feels  the  en¬ 
tire  American  press  should  share  in 
the  credit,  for  it  was  in  behalf  of  the 
right  of  the  free  press  principle,  so 
well  exemplified  by  American  jour¬ 
nals,  that  this  newspaper  fought 
through  to  a  successful  conclusion  in 
the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court  its  ‘contempt 
of  court’  case,  on  which  the  award 
was  based. 

“In  this  grave  hour  of  national  peril, 
the  Times  believes  most  sincerely  that 
this  reaffirmation  of  the  traditional 
American  doctrine  of  free  speech  and 
free  press  is  of  vital  importance  in 
keeping  the  people  alert  and  well ' 
informed.” 


Foaght  ’’Vicioas  Prectdent" 

Editorially,  the  Times  Tuesday 
morning  pointed  out  that  it  might 
have  saved  years  of  time  and  expense 
in  fighting  the  lower  court  contempt 
conviction  by  paying  the  small  fines 
levied,  and  that,  “as  commercial  in¬ 
stitutions,  purveyors  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  newspapers  generally  might 
not  have  lost  much  by  the  precedent 
of  such  a  judicial  gag-rule,  since  it 
purported  to  concern  only  editorial 
comment  on  public  causes  which  are 
or  have  been  in  process  of  litigation. 

“It  seemed  to  Ais  paper,  however, 
that  this  cheap  and  easy  way  out 
would  be  at  the  lasting  expense  of  its 
own  readers  and  of  those  of  every 
other  newspaper  for  which  the  vicious 
precedent  was  established.  Where  a 
public  agency  is  possessed  of  facili¬ 
ties  for  the  analysis  and  tuiprejudicial 
interpretation  of  the  news  it  purveys 
and  offers  it  as  a  part  of  its  public 
service,  suppression  or  curtailment  is 


May  10>15— California  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Yosemite  Na¬ 
tional  Park. 

May  11-14 — National  Assn,  of 
Broadcasters  convention,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

May  12 — New  England  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Assn.,  spring  meeting,  Parker 
House,  Boston. 

May  13-16— Journalism  Week, 
33rd  annual  meeting.  School  of 
Journalism,  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  Columbia. 

May  14-15  — Life  Insurance 
Advertisers  Assn.,  Southern 
Round  Table  meeting.  Lookout 
Mountain  Hotel,  Chattanooga. 

May  16  —  Non  -  Metropolitan 
newspapers  of  Northern  Ohio, 
4th  annual  clinic,  sponsorship  of 
School  of  Journalism,  Kent  State 
University,  Kent,  O. 

May  18-19  —  American  Assn, 
of  Advertising  Agencies,  con¬ 
vention,  Skytop  Lodge,  Sky- 
top,  Pa. 

May  19-20— Inland  Daily  Press 
Assn.,  spring  meeting.  Hotel 
Sherman,  Chicago. 

May  23-24  — Florida  Daily 
Newspaper  Advertising  Assn., 
annual  meeting,  Orlando. 

May  25 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  meet¬ 
ing,  William  Penn  Hotel,  Pitts¬ 
burgh. 


Sample  of  Parsons' 
Prize  Editorials 


a  cheat  upon  the  public  as  well  as  an 
entering  wedge  to  further  trespasses 
upon  the  Constitutional  freedom  of 
the  press.” 

Harry  Chandler,  now  chairman  of 
the  board,  has  been  connected  with 
the  Times  since  1883.  He  was  presi¬ 
dent  from  1917  imtil  Norman  Chan¬ 
dler,  who  started  in  the  organization 
in  1922,  succeeded  his  father  in  1941. 

Mr.  Hotchkiss  has  been  with  the 
Times  since  October,  1922.  He  seized 
as  city  editor  for  more  than  eight 
years  and  has  been  managing  editor 
since  1934.  He  started  in  newspaper 
work  in  Des  Moines  following  his 
graduation  from  the  University  of 
Iowa  in  1916.  He  went  to  California 
after  serving  in  the  army  in  the  last 
World  War  and  worked  on  the  Los 
Angeles  Examiner  as  a  reporter  and 
assistant  city  editor. 

Mr.  Parsons  has  been  chief  editorial 
writer  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  since  1924.  His  editorials  which 
“completely  subordinated”  political 
affiliation  to  the  national  welfare  ap¬ 
peared  throughout  1941.  A  total  of  15 
editorials  were  submitted  as  “A  Plea 
for  Unity.”  They  urged  support  of  the 
(Continued  on  page  41) 
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Following  is  one  of  15  editorialik 
the  Neio  York  Herald  Tribune,  mi 
ten  by  Geoffrey  Parsons,  chief  edhot. 
ial  writer,  and  submitted  for  tk 
Pulitzer  Prize  as  a  “Plea  for  Unity’ 

THE  URGENT  NEED  OF  UNITY 

(January  15,  1941) 

That  the  nation  is  face  to  face  witli 
the  gravest  crisis  since  the  Civil  W® 
hardly  admits  of  dispute.  Within  tk 
next  few  months — ^perhaps  within  t*c 
months,  perhaps  within  six— th« 
seems  certain  to  be  decided  the  tn- 
mendous  issue,  whether  this  country 
will  face  Germany  and  the  future  wift 
allies  or  without  them.  If  the  latte 
then  our  children  and  our  children'! 
children  are  all  too  likely  to  live  in 
a  world  at  war,  perpetually  amm^ 
for  military  combat,  in  economio 
endlessly  struggling  against  totalita. 
rian  controls.  To  say  that  our  national 
standard  of  living  may  be  put  hsi 
fifty  years  by  such  a  world-wide  war¬ 
fare  is  certainly  not  to  exaggerate. 

Before  such  a  crisis  the  need  of  na¬ 
tional  unity  grows  hourly.  We  do  nt 
mean  a  unity  artificially  imposed  k 
law  or  threat  or  social  pressure.  W! 
mean  a  unity  achieved  torough  frank 
debate,  respect  for  disagreement  and 
a  realization  that  personalities  and 
partisanship  have  no  place  in  sud 
an  hour. 

It  is  a  matter  for  sincere  regret  that 
the  President  still  refuses  to  take  the 
lead  in  bringing  about  such  a  spirit 
of  union.  That  he  should  have  on- 
suited  the  opposition  in  Congress  la- 
fore  the  submission  of  the  lease-leod 
bill  is  now  generally  conceded,  "niat 
that  bill  contains  no  provision  lot 
keeping  both  sides  of  the  Houses  in¬ 
formed  as  to  steps  taken  under  the 
tremendous  grants  of  power  contained 
in  it,  is  equally  a  matter  for  regret 
Passage  of  the  bill  could  have  been 
expedited  and  sources  of  friction  and 
disunity  avoided  had  Mr.  Roosevelt 
approached  the  problem  from  > 
broader  outlook,  with  partisanship 
forgot. 

But  the  opposition  will  only  mab 
an  unfortunate  situation  worse  if  I 
responds  in  kind.  Now,  if  ever  Repub¬ 
lican  statesmanship  has  a  chance  to 
demonstrate  its  capacity  by  pladnl 
the  patriotic  needs  of  the  time  above 
personal  irritations  or  factional  dk 
putes.  We  ask  Republicans  to  be  gen¬ 
erous  toward  one  another  in  this  pe¬ 
riod  of  stress  and  that  all  who  delate 
the  issues,  of  whatever  party,  hold  the 
national  purpose  clearly  before  them 
in  all  they  say  and  do. 

This  newspaper  believes  firmly  that 
aid  to  Britain  is  the  only  possible 
means  to  avoid  war.  It  also  believei 
that  the  issue  of  peace  and  war  doei 
not  and  has  not  for  a  considerable 
time  been  within  our  power  to  con¬ 
trol  or  decide.  The  leader  of  Germany 
will  or  will  not  make  war  upon  us  a 
the  coldest  of  military  calculations  de 
termine;  and  if  he  decides  upon  wtf 
he  will  fix  the  moment  by  the  same 
relentless  logic.  And,  whether  he  de¬ 
cides  to  war  upon  us  in  a  militaiy 
sense  or  not,  a  long  and  vastly  more 
destructive  economic  warfare  is  in¬ 
evitable  imless  we  should  yield  and 
become,  like  France  and  the  small  de¬ 
mocracies,  in  an  economic  sense,  * 
slave  nation. 

But  we  welcome  the  contrary  view* 
of  our  readers,  and  we  shall,  as  al¬ 
ways,  be  glad  to  give  them  full  voke 
in  our  columns.  We  ask  only  that  de¬ 
bate  be  about  realities  and  that,  k 
view  of  the  gravity  and  urgency  of  the 
crisis,  the  discussion  be  kept  upon  > 
high  plane  of  good  will  and  patriotn 
endeavor.  The  goal  is  “Unity”;  only 
in  such  a  ^irit  and  by  suc^  idetb 
can  it  be  adiieved  in  time. 
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Public  Wants  War  Advertising 
TTo  Continue.  ANA  Survey  Shows 


for  may  9,  1942 


ested  in  hearing  what  he  is  doing 
the  war  effort.  But  boastful  copy  is 
out  So  is  advertising  which  might, 
even  in  the  remotest  possibility,  give 
mformation  to  the  enemy. 

However,  the  public  welcomes  re- 
Dorts  on  the  progress  of  war  produc- 

V  «  __  _ V.  _ a.1 _ 


able  merchandise 
Finally,  the  public  definitely  wants 
the  advertiser  to  continue  to  advertise 
the  products  which  he  is  still  able  to 
manufacture,  regardless  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  the  company’s  war  work. 

Survey  Ads  of  30  Cempaales 
This  information,  music  to  the  ears 
of  200  men  who  help  direct  the  big¬ 
gest  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
country,  was  reported  for  the  first 
time  this  week  at  the  spring  meeting 
of  the  Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers.  It  is  the  substance  of  the  pre¬ 
liminary  results  of  a  nationwide  sur¬ 
vey,  sponsored  by  the  ANA  public 
relations  committee  and  carried  out  by 
the  Psychological  Corp.  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Link.  The 


was  so  highly  personalized  that  it 
would  sell  regardless  of  price  in¬ 
creases. 

The  newspaper  roundtable  voiced 
its  approval  of  increases  in  circula- 


they  get  in  their  newspapers.” 

The  reaction  here  was  that  circula¬ 
tion  rate  increases  were  just  another 
instance  of  passing  on  a  part  of  in¬ 
creased  production  costs  to  the  con¬ 
sumer — an  old  advertiser’s  problem. 

Dislike  Continuity  Diseennts 
The  new  price  ceilings  fixed  by 
OPA  were  discussed  only  as  to  how 
they  would  affect  retailers  and  their 
advertising,  and  thus  indirectly  affect 
the  media  used  by  both  the  retailer 
and  the  national  advertiser.  Some 
members  thought  the  new  ceilings 
would  reduce  the  amount  of  retail 
advertising  in  newspapers. 

Selling  newspapers  in  a  group  unit 


Report  of  Study  by  Psychological  Corp.  Is 
Highlight  of  ANA  Spring  Meeting  .  .  . 

Rate  Increases  Approved  by  Ad  Men 

By  R.  M.  DOBIE 

the  consumer  wants  advertising  tect  the  free  enterprise  system  and  ones.  ’The  reasons  offered  for  this  ar- 
continued  during  the  war.  his  own  position  within  that  system,  gument  were  that  (1)  the  small  paper 

Even  though  the  advertiser  has  no  This  was  not  a  convention  to  lighten  was  less  dependent  on  national  adver- 
Pfoduct  to  sell,  the  public  is  inter-  the  heart  of  the  newspaper  or  radio  tising  than  the  big  ones;  (2)  it  had 
in  hearing  what  he  is  doing  for  or  magazine  men.  There  was  no  ques-  a  steady  source  of  revenue  in  legal 

tion  but  that  advertising  volume  is  advertising  and  job  printing;  and  (3) 
going  down  farther  during  this  war. 

Even  the  food  and  beverage  company 
representatives  at  the  two-day  ses¬ 
sion  were  worried. 

_ _  _ _  ^ _  Their  complaint  is  that  they  never 

SmT  whenever  ~^ch  information  is  know  just  where  they  stand  in  the  tion  rates,  taking  the  stand  that  such 
pa^  by  the  censors.  It  is  interested  war  work.  The  durable  goods  manu-  action  was  justifiable  where  necessary 
iki  in  service  copy  which  tells  it  facturers,  they  point  out,  have  been  A  comment  on  this  action  was:  “It’s 
how  to  make  longer  use  of  irreplac-  converted  to  total  war  work,  and  at  about  time  the  public  paid  for  what 

least  know  where  they  stand.  But 
the  food  and  beverage  companies  are 
on  the  fence.  They  have  two  cus¬ 
tomers  to  plesise:  the  consumer  and 
the  government. 

The  issues  at  this  convention  were 
so  vast  that  the  particular  problems 
of  any  one  medium  or  advertiser  were 
secondary. 

Hie  problems  confronting  newspa¬ 
pers,  magazines,  radio,  outdoor  and 
car  cards,  display,  and  direct  mail 
advertising  were  discussed  at  round 
table  meetings  Monday  afternoon. 

DiscMts  Newspaper  Problems 
Under  the  direction  of  D.  H.  Odell 
of  General  Motors  Corp.,  the  newspa¬ 
per  round-table  was  keynoted  by  the  was  also  discussed  at  the  newspaper 

_ _  _  _  _  expression  of  sympathy  and  under-  roundtable,  but  the  reaction  to  these 

survey  may  be  expanded  into  a  con-  standing  of  the  problems  confronting  efforts  was  for  the  most  part  imfavor- 
tinuing  survey  of  public  opinion  on  newspapers.  Earlier  in  the  afternoon  able. 

advertising.  ANA  members  had  heard  the  Asso-  “When  they  talk  quantity  discoimts 

The  results  of  the  survey  have  not  ciation’s  secretary,  George  S.  McMil-  to  us  we  are  definitely  interested,” 
been  published.  But  the  ANA  mem-  Ian,  discuss  the  possibility  of  news-  one  big  advertiser  said,  “because  we 
bers  who  attended  the  closed  sessions  print  shortages  and  other  production  look  on  this  as  cutting  down  the  dif¬ 
at  the  West^ester  Country  Club,  Rye,  problems  of  the  newspapers.  But  at  ferential  between  local  and  national 
N.  Y.,  were  given  exact  percentage  the  round-table  meeting  the  members  rates.  But  when  they  get  around  to 
fii^res  on  public  reaction  to  the  ad-  echoed  Mr.  McMillan’s  conclusion  continuity  discounts,  we  don’t  want 
vertising  of  at  least  30  different  com-  that  these  problems  did  not  affect  the  to  hear  anymore.” 
panics.  value  of  newspapers  as  an  advertising  “Most  of  our  newspaper  advertising 

The  survey  reassured  the  tire  man-  medium.  today  is  placed  on  a  one-shot  basis, 

ufacturer  there  was  still  an  audience  The  consensus  at  this  round-table  With  the  situation  changing  from  day 
for  his  advertising  although  sales  on  was  that  the  smaller  dailies  would  not  to  day,  any  thought  of  continuity  is 
new  tires  were  frozen.  It  told  the  be  so  hard  hit  by  the  war  as  the  large  out  for  the  duration.” 
dectrical  manufacturer  that  advertis-  -  ■ 

ing  on  any  appliances  which  he  could 
still  manufacture,  would  have  an  eager 
rwdership.  It  was  the  climax  and 
highlight  of  a  convention  which  was 
notable  for  its  lack  of  discussion  on 
bow  advertising  can  sell  more  mer¬ 
chandise,  and  for  its  emphasis  on  the 
question:  How  advertising  can  help 
win  the  war. 

Ad  Mea  Aid  Employ*  Moral* 

Product  advertising  was  of  second- 
try  importance  for  most  of  the  ANA 
members.  And  those  that  still  have 
tomething  to  sell  realized  that  the 
time  for  total  conversion  might  not 
be  far  off.  Chief  topics  of  discussion 
in  and  out  of  the  meetings  at  this 
convention  were: 

"nie  Advertising  Council  and  what 
It  is  doing  to  coordinate  advertising’s 
role  in  the  war  effort. 

How  the  advertising  department 
con  help  boost  and  maintain  the  mo- 
mle  of  the  increasing  number  of  de¬ 
fense  workers  in  war  industries. 

Service  advertising  and  non-product 
•dvertising  as  substitutes  for  product 
copy. 

How  the  advertiser  can  go  all-out 
iu  the  war  effort  and  still,  in  the  in- 
ferest  of  self  preservation,  help  pro- 


NEWSWOMEN  TOUR  WAR  PLANT 

Sii  of  tko  oighf  nowswoman  from  Wa>hin9fon,  Clavaland  and  Akron  who  fourad  fha 
Goodyaar  plants  in  tha  Akron  araa  April  29  for  first-hand  information  on  tha  part 
woman  ara  playing  in  tha  war  affort.  Thay  ara  waaring  “Maa  Wasts,"  or  amargancy 
lifa-balts,  which  ara  a  Goodyaar  product.  From  laft  to  right,  Gloria  Kirchnar,  NEA, 
Clavaland;  Mrs.  Josaphina  Robartson,  Clavaland  Plain  Daalar;  Christina  Sadlar,  Wash¬ 
ington  Post;  Baatrica  OfRnaar,  AkMn  Baacon  Journal;  Margarat  Wastarn,  Clavaland 
Naws,  and  Maria  Daarr,  Clavaland  Prass.  Missing  from  tha  pictura  ara  Paga  Huida- 
kobar,  Washington  Timas-Harald,  and  Miriam  Ottanbarg,  Washington  Evaning  Star. 


The  round  table  on  magazines,  un¬ 
der  the  direction  of  Robert  B.  Brown 
of  Bristol-Myers,  discussed  increase 
in  subscription  rates  to  magazines. 
The  consensus  was  that  although 
such  increases  might  affect  circulation 
temporarily,  in  the  long  run  the  ef¬ 
fect  would  be  negligible. 

The  radio  group  discussed  war-time 
commercials  and  the  part  radio  is 
playing  in  the  war  effort.  The  round¬ 
table  on  outdoor  advertising  analyzed 
the  affect  of  war  restrictions  on  this 
medium,  particularly  in  strategic  and 
coastal  target  areas  where  lighted 
signs  have  been  barred  by  military 
regulations.  The  reaction  here  was 
similar  to  that  in  the  discussion  of 
newspaper  problems:  that  the  adver¬ 
tiser  should  stick  by  the  medium  and 
offer  it  all  possible  help. 

Next  to  the  survey  on  war-time  ad¬ 
vertising,  most  of  the  delegates 
thought  the  Monday  morning  address 
of  Frederick  L.  Schuster,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  Lehman  Bros.,  investment 
bankers,  was  the  highlight  of  the 
spring  session. 

’The  speech  was  off  the  record  but 
convention  delegates  remarked  that 
there  was  nothing  optimistic  in  the 
factual  analysis  which  Mr.  Schtister 
made  on  the  prospects  of  war-time 
advertising. 

According  to  one  ANA  member,  Mr. 
Schuster  told  the  convention  that 
newspapers  were  in  for  some  rough 
handling  by  the  government  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  their  opposition  to  the  New 
Deal  in  the  last  election. 

Ads  Help  Employ*  Moral* 
Speakers  at  the  Tuesday  morning 
session  discussed  the  war  functions  of 
the  advertising  department.  Harrison 
W.  Bullard  of  American  Can  Co.,  V. 
C.  Havens  of  Oldsmobile  Division  of 
General  Motors  Sales  Corp.;  and  Ver¬ 
non  E.  Vining  of  Westinghouse  Elec¬ 
tric,  all  emphasized  the  part  that  the 
advertising  department  must  play  on 
helping  to  maintain  and  boost  the 
morale  of  war  workers. 

Mr.  Havens  described  how  employe 
morale  had  been  supported  with  slo¬ 
gan  contests,  posters,  mass  meetings, 
advertisements  in  the  local  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  the  publishing  of  a  weekly 
employe  paper  known  as  the  “Olds¬ 
mobile  Cannoneer.” 

Mr.  Havens  pointed  out  that  the 
“Keep  ’Em  Firing”  campaign  now  on 
a  national  scale,  grew  out  of  an  em¬ 
ploye  slogan  contest. 

Mr.  Vining  described  difficulties  in 
keeping  workers  satisfied  who  are  not 
engaged  in  outright  war  work.  He 
used  the  example  of  men  who  worked 
on  lamps.  Those  that  made  lamps 
used  directly  in  war  work  had  a  high 
morale  which  was  easily  stimulate. 
However,  those  that  made  lamps  which 
figured  only  indirectly  in  the  war  ef¬ 
fort,  all  wanted  to  quit  their  jobs  and 
get  direct  war  work.  The  incentive 
was  not  to  earn  more  money,  but  to  be 
able  to  feel  that  their  work  was  es¬ 
sential  to  the  war  effort. 

To  maintain  the  morale  of  these  in¬ 
direct  war  workers  is  one  of  the  new 
problems  which  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  must  help  solve,  Mr.  Vining 
said. 

iMdastrlal  Advertisers  Meet 

The  ANA  industrial  advertisers  held 
their  special  session  Monday  after¬ 
noon.  Most  of  the  companies  repre¬ 
sented  at  this  session  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  war  work.  What  they  heard 
about  advertising  prospects  was  not 
encouraging. 

John  K  Wiley,  vice-president  of 
Fuller  Sc  Smith  &  Ross  advertising 
agency,  said  a  recent  McGraw-Hill 
Co.  survey  showed  that  whereas  in 
normal  times  150  leading  industrial 
advertisers  agreed  upon  “increased 
current  volume”  as  the  number  one 
objective  of  their  advertising,  only 
(Continued  on  page  39) 
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EDITOR  6.  PUBLISHES 


3  Publications 
Denied  2nd  Class 
Moil  Privileges 

Philadelphia  Herold.  Pub¬ 


licity,  X-Roy  Named  .  . . 
Social  Justice  Suspends 


Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4 — Social 
Justice,  vitriolic  medium  for  expres¬ 
sion  of  the  political  and  economic 
views  of  Rev.  Charles  E.  Coughlin  to¬ 
day  gave  up  the  fight  against  revoca¬ 
tion  of  its  second-class  mailing  priv¬ 
ileges  and  okayed  suspension  of  pub¬ 
lication.  The  “Radio  Priest’s”  prom¬ 
ised  contest  failed  to  materialize  when 
the  hour  was  reached  for  hearing  on 
an  order  to  show  cause  why  the  mail¬ 
ing  privilege  should  not  be  permanent¬ 
ly  withdrawn. 

3  Other  Peblications  Named 

Meanwhile  Postmaster  General 
Frank  C.  Walker  cited  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Herold  to  show  cause  why  its 
second-class  mailing  privilege  should 
not  be  revoked  for  violation  of  the 
Espionage  Act  of  1917.  A  newspaper 
published  in  part  in  German  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  Herold  has  reprinted  ar¬ 
ticles  from  Social  Justice  and  has 
roundly  criticized  entry  of  the  United 
States  into  the  war.  William  B.  Graf 
and  Sons,  1631-33  Germantown  Ave¬ 
nue,  Philadelphia,  is  the  publisher  and 
Otto  G.  Wilhelm  is  the  editor.  Hear¬ 
ing  on  the  show  cause  order  has  been 
scheduled  for  May  14. 

Also  cited  to  show  cause  why  its 
second-class  privileges  should  not  be 
revoked  was  The  X-Ray,  a  weekly 
published  at  Muncie,  Ind.,  and  edited 
by  Court  Asher.  Hearing  was  set  for 
May  19.  The  Department  of  Justice 
accused  the  publisher  of  emphasizing, 
jointly  with  Axis  publications,  dis¬ 
paragement  of  the  intentions  and  mo¬ 
tives  of  Great  Britain;  creation  of 
racial  hatreds  and  distrusts;  and  uni¬ 
form  and  frequent  attacks  upon  the 
war  policies  of  the  United  States. 

Third  publication  to  come  within  the 
Attorney  General’s  interdict  was  Pub¬ 
licity,  a  weekly  published  at  Wichita, 
Kans.,  against  which  a  federal  grand 
jury  has  returned  an  indictm«it  on  11 
counts  charging  Elmer  J.,  and  James 
F.  Gamer  with  obstructing  the  war 
effort  through  their  publication. 


coin  Journal  subscription  rates  were 
raised  May  1.  By  carrier  either  eve¬ 
ning  paper  was  raised  from  55  to  65 
cents,  evening  and  Sunday  from  90 
cents  to  $1;  the  morning  and  evening 
Journal  from  95  cents  to  $1.05;  and 
the  morning,  evening  and  Sunday 
from  $1.25  to  $1.35. 

The  Topeka  (Kan.)  Daily  Capital,  a 
Capper  publication,  has  raised  its  sub¬ 
scription  rate  from  15  to  18  cents  a 
week. 

The  Butte  (Mont.)  Standard  raised 
its  mail  and  carrier  subscription 
prices  May  3. 

The  Danville  (Pa.)  Morning  News 
May  1  increased  price  of  single  copies 
from  two  to  three  cents;  raised  the 
monthly  subscription  rate  from  40  to 
50  cents  and  established  a  new  weekly 
rate  at  18  cents. 

The  Newburyport  (Mass.)  News  and 
the  Gloucester  (Mass.)  Times  have 
raised  their  newsstand  price  from  two 
to  three  cents;  and  their  weekly  rates 
from  12  to  18  cents. 

The  Hanover  (Pa.)  Evening  Sun 
has  advanced  the  price  from  one  to 
two  cents  daily  and  weekly  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  12  cents. 

The  St.  Marys  (Pa.)  Daily  Press  in¬ 
creased  its  subscription  price  to  18 
cents  a  week  or  60  cents  a  month. 
The  single  copy  remains  at  three  cents. 


NEW  M.  E.  IN  GA. 

Macon,  Ga.,  May  2 — Carmage  Walls, 
general  manager  of  the  Macon  Tele¬ 
graph  and  News,  announced  the  re¬ 
signation  of  Buford  Boone  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Telegraph  to  enter 
Government  service.  Clair  Johnson, 
former  managing  editor  of  the  News, 
was  named  Boone’s  successor.  In 
other  changes.  Walls  announced  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Taylor  Smith,  former 
Telegraph  sports  writer,  as  managing 
editor  of  the  News;  and  Jimmy  Chap¬ 
man,  former  sports  editor  of  the  News, 
as  sports  editor  of  the  Telegraph.  Earl 
Watson  was  named  the  new  sports 
editor  of  the  News. 


Government  Ads 


Con  Control  Press, 


Walter  Weir  Says 


18  More  Dailies  Raise 
Circulation  Rotes 

Cleveland’s  three  newspapers,  the 
Plain  Dealer,  Press  and  News,  May  4 
announced  an  increase  in  price  to  four 
cents  daily,  a  one  cent  boost.  The 
we^dy  price  for  the  Press  and  News 
will  be  22  cents,  four  cents  more.  The 
I^ain  Dealer’s  Sunday  edition  goes 
from  10  to  12  cents  and  the  weekly 
price  from  28  to  34  cents. 

The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union, 
He-urst  morning  daily,  and  Albany 
Knickerbocker  News,  Gannett  eve¬ 
ning  paper,  have  advanced  their 
single-copy  price  from  three  to  four 
cents  each,  also  increasing  carrier-de¬ 
livered  rates  from  18  to  24  cents 
weekly. 

The  price  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Rec¬ 
ord  and  the  Times  Record  was  raised 
from  three  to  four  cents  May  4. 

’The  PeekskiU  (N.  Y.)  Evening  Star 
announced  May  1  that  its  price  would 
be  increased  from  three  cents  to  four 
cents  a  copy. 

“So  long  as  tires  and  gasoline  are 
available,”  the  Washington  Star  an¬ 
nounced  May  1  in  a  ffrst-page  box, 
service  to  rural  subscribers  will  be 
continued  but  the  subscription  price 
is  increased  from  85  cents  to  $1  a 
month. 

The  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star  and  Lin- 


Milledgeville  Times 
Destroyed  by  Fire 

A  10-hour  blaze  destroyed  the  office 
building  containing  the  Milledgeville 
(Ga.)  Daily  Times  plant  May  3  and 
damage  to  newspaper  property  was 
estimated  to  be  a^ut  $35,000.  The 
blaze  was  believed  to  have  originated 
in  the  composing  room  in  the  base¬ 
ment.  It  spread  rapidly  to  the  first 
floor  containing  a  furniture  store  and 
the  Georgia  Natural  Gas  offices.  Fire 
leapt  from  there  to  the  rear  portion 
of  the  second  and  third  floors.  Dam¬ 
age  from  this  blaze  was  slight,  suffer¬ 
ing  principally  from  water  damage. 
However,  flames  broke  out  again  and 
virtually  destroyed  the  building. 

Two  Linotype  machines,  presses, 
type  cases  and  other  equipment  in  the 
composing  room  represented  a  total 
loss,  as  were  the  photo-engraving 
equipment  and  contents  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  offices. 

’The  paper,  published  by  Frank  O. 
Evans,  is  the  only  daily  between 
Macon  and  Augusta.  Editor  Hal  Allen 
announced  the  paper  would  publish  in 
the  shop  of  the  Eatonton  Messenger. 


Guild  Loses;  Protests 
Kansas  City  Star  Vote 

Kansas  City,  Mo.,  May  5 — Editorial 
employes  of  the  Kansas  City  Star  and 
members  of  the  staff  of  WDAF,  the 
Star’s  station,  voted  115  to  68  against 
representation  by  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild,  according  to  a  count 
April  30  of  ballots  cast  three  weeks 
earlier.  The  election  was  held  at  the 
request  of  the  guild  and  supervised 
by  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board.  The  opening  of  the  ballot 
boxes  had  been  delayed  so  that  em¬ 
ployes  on  sick  leave  or  in  the  armed 
services  might  vote. 

J.  Botts.  regional  director  of  the 
NLRB,  said  today  that  certification 
of  the  result  was  being  withheld  while 
charges  of  unfair  labor  practices  in 
connection  with  the  election  brought 
by  the  guild  against  the  management, 
were  investigated.  The  union’s  protest 
was  filed  shortly  after  the  election 
and  charged  executives  with  bringing 
“pressure”  upon  employes  and  en¬ 
deavoring  to  influence  their  vote  by 
“fear.”  In  a  letter  to  the  regional 
NLRB  office  here,  the  Star  company 
made  an  emphatic  denial  of  the  alle¬ 
gation. 

The  election,  the  first  time  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  guild  membership  has  been 
presented  to  Star  employes  for  a  vote 
culminated  in  an  intensive  drive  di¬ 
rected  by  H.  Richard  Seller,  interna¬ 
tional  representative .  Prior  to  the 
vote  April  10,  the  guild,  through  its 
publication,  the  “Lodestar,”  claimed  a 
2  to  1  majority.  Every  eligible  em¬ 
ploye  agreed  upon  in  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  management  and  the  guild, 
cast  his  vote. 


PAPER  WINS  EAGLE 

In  a  letter  to  R.  J.  Jones,  national 
advertising  director  of  the  Portland 
Oregonian,  Mark  O’Dea,  nationally- 
known  authority  on  advertising  and 
writer  on  advertising  subjects,  now 
director  of  information  for  the  United 
States  Maritime  Conunission,  charac¬ 
terized  as  “excellent”  the  most  recent 
advertisement  in  the  Oregonian’s  na¬ 
tional  promotion  campaign  and 
awarded  the  paper  the  Maritime  Vic¬ 
tory  £lagle.  The  advertisement  was 
prepared  by  Showalter  Lynch  of  the 
Oregonian’s  advertising  agency,  Mac 
Wilkins  &  Cole,  and  featured  ship¬ 
building  activities  in  the  Portland 
area  under  the  headline;  “Democ¬ 
racy’s  Bridge  of  Ships.”  The  adver¬ 
tisement  is  one  in  a  series  the  Ore¬ 
gonian  has  been  running  in  Time. 
Permission  to  use  the  Victory  Eagle 
in  subsequent  advertisements  was 
conferred  on  the  Oregonian. 


CUNLIFFE  TO  RETIRE 

Dr.  John  W.  Cunliffe,  director 
emeritus  of  the  Graduate  School  of 
Journalism,  Columbia  University,  will 
retire  from  teaching  at  the  close  of 
the  present  semester,  he  announced 
May  2.  He  intends  to  move  to  Con¬ 
necticut  to  finish  writing  a  book  on 
democracy  in  the  schools.  Seventy- 
seven,  he  has  been  associated  with  the 
Graduate  School  since  1912,  when  it 
was  founded  under  the  will  of  Joseph 
Pulitzer,  and  helped  to  draft  the  cur¬ 
riculum. 


FAVOR  NEWSPAPER  ADS 

Local  newspaper  advertising  is  fa¬ 
vored  far  ahead  of  other  media  by  the 
nation’s  furniture  dealers  appealing  to 
war  workers,  according  to  a  survey 
conducted  by  Kroehler  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Company.  More  than  53%  of  the 
furniture  dealers  contacted  prefer 
newspaper  advertising  in  reaching  the 
rapidly  increasing  field  of  war  work¬ 
ers,  the  survey  revesded. 


Government  paid  advertising  wouU 
destroy  a  free  press,  Walter  J.  Web 
vice-president  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  said 
this  week. 

In  his  opinion  it  would  not  help  4e 
advertising  business.  “It  would  bt 
the  most  inefficient  operation  you  could 
dream  up,  and  rather  than  prove  ad¬ 
vertising  an  important  factor  in  oat 
economy,  I  fear  it  would  quickly  and 
overwhelmingly  and  conclusively  prove 
advertising  one  of  the  greatest  eco¬ 
nomic  wastes  ever  invented,”  he  said 
Speaking  before  the  New  York  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club,  Mr.  Weir  declared 
“Advertisers  know  and  many  news- 
papers  have  taken  advantage  of  tbt 
knowledge  that  2,500  lines  of  paid 
space  on  page  6  or  7  can  have  a  vaj 
noticeable  effect  on  what  is  said— « 
what  is  left  unsaid — on  the  front  page 
or  on  the  editorial  page. 

Ads  Buy  lufluanc* 

“And  if  one  single  advertiser,  wi4 
an  appropriation  of  $500,000  or  a  mil¬ 
lion  dollars  a  year,  can  influence  ne«i 
favorably,  or  unfavorably,  think  of  tbe 
influence  of  an  advertiser  spending 
sixty  million  dollars!  Not  to  mentin 
three  hundred  million.” 

Mr.  Weir  pointed  out  that  even 
the  regular  advertisers  kept  up  theb 
advertising  the  government,  if  it  used 
paid  advertising,  would  b^ome  the 
country’s  largest  advertiser  and  th« 
“it  would  be  the  government,  and  the 
government  dominantly,  which  made 
newspaper  publication  possible.” 

“It  would  be  only  a  step  from  that 
to  a  controlled  press,”  the  copy  writer 
said. 

Mr.  Weir  declared  the  publicity  ef¬ 
fort  of  any  government  agency  is 
vast  and  too  complex  and  much  too 
ramified  for  any  advertising  agency 
to  handle  in  its  entirely.  It  would  tax 
the  facilities  of  the  largest  agencM 
and  completely  swamp  the  smaller 
ones.” 

He  said  another  obstacle  to  govern¬ 
ment  use  of  paid  advertising  was  that 
there  has  always  been  and  always  wiD 
be  a  gap  between  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment,  “a  gap,  let  me  say  bluntly, 
between  business  and  politics.” 

Mixing  Ads  and  Peiitics 
“Mixing  in  politics  would  hardly  di 
advertising  any  good,”  Mr.  Weir  said. 
“Certainly  it  would  not  save  it.” 

Mr.  Weir  said  he  could  not  imagim 
how  the  government  could  use  paid 
space  without  using  every  newspaper, 
radio,  and  magazine  in  the  country. 

“There  are  48  states  in  this  unioo 
and  they  all  have  too  many  pressure 
groups  and  too  many  senators  and  too 
many  representatives  to  make  an  ef¬ 
ficient  campaign  possible.” 

Mr.  Weir  point^  out  that  the  argu¬ 
ment  that  England  had  made  good  use 
of  paid  advertising  was  not  applicable 
because  this  country  is  mueffi  larger 
with  many  more  publications  and  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  “and,  sadly,  with  fewer 
statesmen.” 
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TO  DROP  SPECIAL  DELIVERY  OF  PAPERS 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  3 — The  four  District  of  Columbia  newspapers — 
Star,  Times-Herald,  Post  and  Daily  News — ^have  joined  in  publishing 
notices  to  subscribers  that  special  deliveries  to  those  who  fail  to  receive  pa¬ 
pers  from  regular  carriers  are  discontinued  as  of  today.  Conservation  of  trans¬ 
portation  equipment  is  the  reason.  Subscribers  were  asked  to  report  service 
difficulties  “in  order  that  remedial  measiu-es  may  be  taken  to  assure  regular 
delivery  so  far  as  possible.” 


FATHER'S  DAY  AWARDS 

The  copy  chief  and  ai^  director  of 
Fuller  &  Smith  &  Ross  advertising 
agency  won  the  New  York  Sun’s  $500 
prize  for  the  best  father’s  day  promo¬ 
tion  submitted  in  the  newspaper’s 
annual  contest.  The  winners  are  Fred¬ 
erick  E.  Wakeman,  the  copy  man,  and 
Ralph  Jaeger,  art  director.  The  pro* 
was  awarded  in  war  bonds  which  will 
be  worth  $650  when  they  mature- 
When  the  award  was  presented  this 
week  by  Edwin  S.  Friendly,  Sun  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  it  was  revealed  that 
the  winners  had  made  use  of  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  of  Newspaper  Reading 
in  preparing  the  winning  promotioa 
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CARTOONISTS  KEEP  UP  WITH  THE  NEWS  ON  DOMESTIC  AND  FOREIGN  FRONTS 


SOMEBODY  ELSE  MISSED  THE  BUS 
THIS  TIME 


THEN  AND  NOW 
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THIS  YEAR 
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Phoenix  Arizona  Rcpnbitc. 


Keg  Manning 


Freil  O.  Scihel  in  Richmond  Times-Dispatch. 


Paule  Loring  in  ProvidcHCe  Evening  BuHcttn, 


Byrd  Reveals  U.  S. 
Pi^licity  Costs 
$27,000,000 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4 — The 
White  House  and  the  Capitol  raced 
this  week  toward  the  objective  of  re¬ 
duced  publicity  and  propaganda  costs 
sduch  now  extract  in  excess  of  $27,- 
000,000  from  the  Treasury. 

P^ident  Roosevelt  told  his  press 
conference  a  recasting  of  “government 
press”  is  in  early  prospect;  that  it 
might  even  come  this  week.  In  the 
Senate,  the  Byrd  economy  committee 
made  a  start  by  restricting  to  $50  a 
year,  the  amount  any  agency  of  gov¬ 
ernment  may  spend  for  newspaper 
subscriptions.  TTiat  body  also  heard 
Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia, 
describe  the  federal  publicity  set-up 
as  Mve  which  “very  nearly  approaches 
a  national  scandal  in  the  waste  of  pub¬ 
lic  funds.” 

Publicity  costs  reflected  in  the 
budget  for  the  year  ended  July  1, 1941, 
amounted  to  $27,700,000  and  they  have 
increased  since  that  time,  ^nator 
Byrd  said.  He  estimated  Aat  there 
are  2,895  persons  giving  their  full  time 
to  publicity  and  31,618  others  on  the 
federal  payroll  devote  a  part  of  their 
time  to  that  work. 

Continuing,  the  Senator  said: 

“The  main  publicity  offices  are  the 
Office  of  Government  Reports,  which 
last  year  spent  $1,800,000;  the  Office  of 
Facts  and  Figures,  which  cost  $950,000; 
The  Division  of  Information,  Office  of 
Emergency  Management,  with  346 
employes,  which  cost  $1,500,000;  and 
the  Coordinator  of  Information,  which 
cost  $6,600,000.  But  these  do  not  by 
any  means  represent  the  total,  as 
every  department  has  its  own  sepa¬ 
rate,  distinct,  and  private  publicity 
bureau. 

“The  total  payroll  for  publicity 
agencies  for  the  year  ending  July  1, 
1941,  was  $19,463,470,  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  $8,306,470,  and  it  has  been  in¬ 
creased  since  then. 

“I  mention  this  to  indicate  the  broad 
field  that  still  remains  for  ve^  con- 
atructive  economies  in  publicity.” 

^  Secrecy  continued  to  shroud  the 
White  House  plan  for  grouping  pub¬ 
licity  agencies.  In  official  statements 


by  the  President  and  Secretary  Ste-  More  than  a  score  of  young  women, 
phen  Early  emphasis  has  been  placed  fresh  from  a  two-months  intensive 
upon  the  efficiency  expected  to  result  course  of  training,  “manned”  the  oval 
and  economy  has  not  been  mentioned,  information  counter  in  the  center  of 
Speculation  centered  largely  on  an  the  large  reception  hall.  Information 
overall  press  relations  organization  to  experts,  many  of  them  drawn  from 
be  headed  by  Archibald  MacLeish,  Di-  other  agencies,  occupied  cubicles  along 
rector  of  OFF;  Lowell  Mellett,  director  the  fringe  of  the  main  room  and  con- 
of  the  Office  of  Government  Reports;  suited  with  visitors  on  a  variety  of 
or  Elmer  Davis,  radio  commentator,  problems. 

Friends  of  MacLeish  and  Mellett  say  Out  of  the  view  of  casual  callers,  20 
neither  wants  the  job,  while  Davis  has  young  women  received  telephoned  in- 
been  quoted  as  saying  he  has  not  been  quiries  and  answered  the  questions  on 
consulted.  the  basis  of  information  typed  on 

Clocking  visitors  at  the  rate  of  125  duplicate  sets  of  cards, 
an  hour,  “U.  S.  Information”  began  With  the  opening  today  of  USI,  the 
operations  today  eclipsed  by  a  wordy  information  staff  of  the  War  Produc- 
fight  between  Director  Lowell  Mellett  tion  Board  was  reduced  by  transfers 
and  Senator  Byrd.  Mellett,  in  a  pub-  to  the  centrally  located  new  building; 
lie  statement,  conceded  there  is  no  the  query  service  of  the  Department 
possibility  of  harmonizing  his  and  the  of  Commerce,  set  up  to  aid  business- 
Senator’s  assertions  as  to  the  costs  and  men  coming  to  Washington,  was  ab- 
puiposes  of  the  huge  information  cen-  sorbed;  Defense  Homes  Registration 
ter  and  concluded:  “If  one  of  us  is  a  was  absorbed;  the  Information  Booth 
liar  it  is  not  I.”  which  has  stood  in  a  nearby  park 

On  Capitol  Hill,  Senator  Byrd  closed  its  doors  and  staff  and  records 
passed  over  that  direct  charge  to  re-  moved  into  USI;  the  Government 
mark:  “The  exhilaration  of  an  ar-  Printing  Office  established  a  branch 
rogant  and  proud  bureaucrat  on  the  there  to  sell  its  publications;  and  the 
date  of  his  triumph  over  the  Congress  Marine  Corps  and  U.  S.  Coast  Guard 
of  the  United  States  in  opening  the  set  up  recruiting  headquarters, 
monstrosity  commonly  known  as  the  Actual  costs  for  constructing  and 
‘Mellett  Madhouse’  may  be  imder-  furnishing  the  new  building  was  $530,- 
stood.”  000- 

To  Senator  Byrds  charge  that  the  «^|kTT»p^VrPTlQlllT  RTi 
Office  of  Government  Reports  (parent  UUW 1  IlU  V  UIoIAIj  AU 
agency  of  USI)  spent  $1,800,()00  on  The  New  York  Daily  News  May  4 
publicity  last  year,  Director  Mellett  offered  to  print  at  its  regular  adver- 
replied  with  a  challenge  to  the  Senator  tising  rates  a  full  page  advertisement 
to  show  that  one-hundredth  of  that  attacking  Captain  Joseph  M.  Patter- 
amount  had  been  so  spent,  and  Byrd  son  of  the  News,  Colonel  R.  R.  Mc- 
countered:  Cormick  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 

“I  am  not  interested  in  the  hair-  William  Randolph  Hearst  for  “endless 
splitting  definition  drawn  by  Mr.  Mel-  carping,  spreading  of  unease  and  con- 
lett  between  ‘information,’  ‘publicity,’  stant  spittle  of  suspicion  of  our  Gov- 
and  ‘propaganda.’”  ernment  and  allies.”  The  ad,  signed 

But  while  their  chief  waged  war  by  “Friends  of  Democracy,  Inc.,” 
with  the  anti-New  Deal  Democratic  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  appeared  in  the 
Senator  from  Virginia,  the  staff  of  500  San  Francisco  Chronicle  recently  after 
in  USI  consulted  files  of  6,500  cards  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  had 
and  stacks  of  directories  to  supply  an-  rejected  it  as  “too  controversial”  and 
swers  ranging  from  inquiries  on  guid-  the  New  York  Times  likewise  de- 
ance  toward  war  production  contracts,  dined  to  run  it.  PM  in  New  York 
to  “Where  is  the  Sheppard  statue?”  published  the  ad  free  on  May  3. 

CANADIAN  PAPERS  EXEMPT  FROM  DELIVERY  RULES 

TORONTO,  May  2— Although  United  States  newspapers  may  be  restricted 
to  one  edition  a  day  after  May  14,  Canadian  publishers  have  been  ex¬ 
empted  from  Dominion  Government  restrictions  regarding  deliveries,  War¬ 
time  Prices  and  Trade  Board  authorities  said.  Toronto  evening  papers  have 
voluntarily  pooled  nearly  all  truck  deliveries. 


Gundy  Assistant 
To  President 
Of  King  Features 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president  of 
King  Features  Syndicate,  announced 
this  week  the  appointment  of  Edward 
M.  Gundy  as  as- 
sistant  to  the 
president  of  KFS, 
effective  May  4. 
The  appointment 
follows  the  death 
of  George  T. 
Hargreaves,  busi¬ 
ness  manager, 
which  title  has 
been  abolished. 

Mr.  Gundy  has 
been  acting  in 
his  present  cap- 
_.  .  _  ,  acity  without  the 

Edward  M.  Gundy  title  for  several 
years,  Mr.  Connolly  told  Editor  & 
Publisher.  He  joined  King  five  years 
ago  as  assistant  sales  manager  after 
representing  the  S3mdicate  in  Canada 
for  two  years  as  sales  manager  of  the 
Star  Newspaper  Service,  syndicating 
Toronto  Star  and  other  features. 

Since  he  has  been  in  New  York  Mr. 
Gundy  has  been  given  a  number  of 
assignments  by  Mr.  Connolly  who 
described  him  as  “one  of  the  best 
young  executives  I’ve  ever  come 
across.”  Gundy  has  been  in  charge 
of  labor  relations  and  office  personnel 
and  more  than  a  year  ago  took  over 
the  direction  of  International  News 
Photos,  althou^  he  held  no  title  with 
that  organization. 

Mr.  Gundy  made  INP’s  operations 
“quite  profitable,”  according  to  Mr. 
Connolly.  He  also  has  increased  pro¬ 
duction  in  KFS  and  its  subsidiaries. 
Some  production  has  been  transferred 
to  Central  Press  Association,  Cleve¬ 
land,  a  King  subsidiary,  to  meet 
the  war  situation  if  New  York  is 
bombed. 

Thirty-nine  and  a  native  of  Toronto, 
Mr.  Gundy  is  now  a  U.  S.  citizen.  Af¬ 
ter  his  graduation  from  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Toronto  he  joined  the  Toronto 
Star  as  a  reporter  in  1927.  He  was 
assistant  city  editor  and  telegraph 
editor  before  he  was  named  sales 
manager  of  the  Star’s  syndicate  in 
1935. 
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Wartime  Advertising 
Stressed  at  Chi.  Meeting 


Continuance  of  Copy  as  Morale  Builder 
And  to  Preserve  Consumer  Franchises  Is 
Urged  . . .  Importance  of  Marketing  Information 
By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


CHICAGO,  May  4 — Faced  squarely 
with  price  ceilings  and  a  general 
shortage  of  consumer  goods,  business 
executives  left  the  wartime  Mid-Con¬ 
tinent  Sales  and  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence  here  last  Friday  and  Saturday 
with  a  better  understanding  that  “total 
war”  means  unlimited  and  unselfish 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  manufac¬ 
turer,  retailer  and  consumer. 

More  than  300  executives  attended 
the  two-day  working  conference  spon¬ 
sored  by  ^e  Chicago  Federated  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club.  Nearly  two-thirds  of 
those  in  attendance  were  from  out  of 
town.  Tliey  spent  their  time  in  serious 
discussion  of  their  mutual  problems. 
Aside  from  the  general  sessions,  dele¬ 
gates  attended  clinics  devoted  to  such 
subjects  as  market  analysis,  retailing, 
media,  heavy  indxistry,  packaging  and 
public  relations. 

OPA  Eiecative  Talks 
C.  L.  Christensian,  chief  price  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  OPA,  was  the  principal 
speaker  on  the  subject  of  price  ceil¬ 
ings.  In  the  question  and  answer  pe¬ 
ri^  following  his  talk,  Mr.  Christen¬ 
sian  was  asked  if  he  thought  that 
prices  will  remain  stable  in  the  post¬ 
war  era  tmder  the  ceilings  estab¬ 
lished.  “We  don’t  honestly  know 
the  answer,”  he  replied,  “but  the 
probabilities  are  that  once  the  task  is 
completed,  the  readjustment  after  the 
war  will  be  less  severe  than  if  the  job 
had  not  been  done.” 

Answering  the  question  what  will 
happen  if  quality  is  cut  under  price 
ceilings,  the  OPA  official  stated  that 
maximiun  prices  cannot  be  so  severe 
as  to  encourage  “wholesale  evasion.” 
Nevertheless,  he  made  it  perfectly 
clear  that  OPA  will  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  manufacturers  and 
business  generally  from  deteriorating 
the  products  offered  to  the  consuming 
public.  The  quality  of  products  sold 
under  the  new  price  ceilings  will  be 
constantly  studi^,  he  said,  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  either  measures  will  be  taken 
to  force  recalcitrants  to  live  up  to  the 
regulations,  or  steps  will  be  taken  to 
make  the  rules  more  reasonable. 

Aaalytis  of  Markets 
He  pointed  out  that  OPA  regula¬ 
tions  provide  there  is  to  be  no  change 
in  the  quality  of  the  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  without  a  corresponding  change 
in  price.  Where  new  products  are  in¬ 
troduced,  or  substitutes  offered,  a 
formula  has  been  provided  to  arrive 
at  an  adjusted  price  for  such  prod¬ 
ucts.  he  explained.  He  frankly  ad¬ 
mitted  that  WPB  will  probably  be 
forced  to  put  some  firms  out  of  busi¬ 
ness  for  the  duration.  “War  is  not 
pleasant,”  he  remarked. 

There  was  no  sentiment  advocating 


his  audience  to  guard  against  de-em¬ 
phasis  of  marketing,  pointing  out 
“your  consumer  franchise  may  well  be 
the  most  valuable  asset  you  will  have 
in  the  post-war  period.” 

“Advertising  enables  a  manufac¬ 
turer  to  protect  his  consumer  fran¬ 
chise  in  a  scarcity  market,”  declared 
Mr.  Nielsen.  “The  British  have  not 
stopped  advertising  even  though  ad¬ 
vertising  volume  has  been  curtailed 
approximately  50%  because  of  news¬ 
print  rationing  and  other  wartime 
conditions  in  Ekigland.” 

He  offered  a  five-point  program  why 
advertising  is  highly  important  during 
war.  Aside  from  keeping  alive  trade 
names  and  maintaining  consumer  good 
will,  he  said  that  advertising  helps  to 
maintain  public  morale,  and  likewise 
helps  to  keep  the  instniments  of  pub¬ 
lic  information,  such  as  the  newspa¬ 
pers  and  other  periodicals,  in  business. 
Advertising  also  provides  a  basis  of 
earnings  for  those  in  the  publishing 
and  advertising  business  and  main¬ 
tains  the  framework  on  which  peace¬ 
time  selling  can  again  be  established, 
he  stated. 

“Your  skill  in  dealing  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment  may  well  determine  your 
success  in  the  period  ahead,”  said  Mr. 
Nielsen  in  pointing  out  that  Uncle 
Sam  needs  to  know  individual  com¬ 
pany’s  marketing  facts  in  order  to 
make  inetlligent  decisions  under  price 
ceiling  regulations. 

Rabber  Prablaoi 

L.  A.  McQueen,  vice-president.  Gen¬ 
eral  Tire  and  Rubber  Co.,  presented 
a  realistic  picture  of  the  rubber  in¬ 
dustry  and  the  war.  He  called  upon 
the  advertising  profession  to  hammer 
home  to  the  American  motoring  pub¬ 
lic  the  need  for  reducing  the  driving 
speed  in  the  siunmer  months  ahead 
in  order  to  conserve  tires.  “There 
must  be  some  way  to  jar  Americans 
loose  that  we  face  a  critical  problem 
of  motor  transportation,”  asserted  Mr. 
McQueen. 

The  facts  are,  he  said,  there  are  only 
700,000  tons  of  crude  rubber  in  the 
industry’s  stock  pile  today.  The  armed 
forces  and  Lend-Lease  are  using  50,- 
000  tons  per  month,  he  added.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  rubber  industry  is  not 
equipped  with  machinery  or  man¬ 
power  to  make  synthetic  rubber  in 
sufficient  quantity  to  meet  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  demand.  The  danger,  he  said,  is 
that  our  American  transportation  sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  based  on  motor  travel, 
may  break  down  if  the  existing  tires 
in  use  are  not  carefully  conserved. 

At  the  clinic  session  devoted  to  mar¬ 
ket  analysis.  Dr.  Lyndon  O.  Brown, 
vice-president  in  charge  of  research  at 
Lord  &  Thomas,  stressed  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  continuing  market  research 


because  with  less  advertising  volume 
it  is  imperative  that  every  advertising 
dollar  must  work  three  times  as  hard. 
He  also  indicated  that  “violent 
changes”  are  likely  in  the  media  field, 
asserting  that  “the  American  buying 
public’s  wants  are  constantly  changing 
and  new  avenues  of  approach  are 
necessary.” 

Casa  for  Nawtpapars 
Joseph  X.  Gooris,  western  manager. 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  pre¬ 
sented  the  case  for  newspapers  as  a 
wartime  advertising  m^ium.  He 
showed  that  since  Pearl  Harbor,  cir¬ 
culations  have  continued  to  increase 
and  reader  interest  has  correspond¬ 
ingly  become  more  avid.  He  showed 
how  non-product  advertising  is  being 
expressed  in  terms  of  public  relations 
and  stressed  the  flexibility  of  newspa¬ 
pers  to  meet  changing  conditions  and 
urged  their  use  as  a  public  relations 
medium  for  wholesalers  and  retailers. 

M.  Sekelmian,  retail  advertising 
manager  of  Montgomery  Ward  &  Com¬ 
pany,  offered  the  retail  clinic  a  posi¬ 
tive  program  of  advertising  activity  in 
which  retailers  are  asked  to  devote  a 
part  of  their  advertising  to  promoting 
the  war  effort  and  building  morale. 

“Start  a  practical  daily  column  of 
information,  the  stuff  your  customers 
should  know,  and  leave  yourself  out 
of  it.  Devote  it  to  the  cause  as  pure 
as  you  know  how.  Hien  begin  a  series 
of  institutional  advertisements.  These 
should  be  the  informative  kind,  re¬ 
porting  the  purposes  and  program  of 
our  government  as  it  takes  control  of 
consumer  goods. 

“What  I  mean  is  this:  No  one  has 
yet  explained  why  there  is  to  be  a 
wool  shortage.  We  talk  of  it  and  many 
of  us  short-sighted  merchants  have 
even  dared  to  capitalize  on  it  by  in¬ 
sinuations  in  our  ads.  Tell  the  people 
why  our  government  needs  wool. 
plain  what  the  army  can  do  with  the 
the  cuffs  off  men’s  trousers. 

“Here  we  are,  admen,  sales  man¬ 
agers,  merchants.  We’re  in  the  paper 
every  day,  the  voice  of  our  store,  talk¬ 
ing  to  thousands  of  people.  We  have 
this  stupendous  opportunity  to  educate 
those  people,  to  colm  their  fears,  to 
minimize  hoarding,  to  explain  short¬ 
ages,  to  tell  what  our  government  is 
trying  to  do.  We  have  the  ability. 
We  know  how  to  put  words  together, 
but  we  don’t  do  anything  about  it.  We 
just  go  plodding  along,  staging  sales 
and  drumming  up  more  business. 

“There  isn’t  a  merchant  in  this  land, 
if  he  gets  a  clear  view  of  this  picture, 
who  wouldn’t  take  inunediate  steps  to 
alter  his  advertising  budget,”  declared 
Mr.  Sekelmian,  who  suggested; 

(1)  To  set  aside  a  portion  for 
straight  merchandise  selling  as  long  as 
there  are  goods  to  advertise. 

(2)  To  set  up  a  substantial  budget 
for  institutional,  informative  advertis¬ 
ing.  To  use  it  as  go-between  between 
the  government  and  the  bewildered 
and  arotised  people. 


N.  Y.  Times, 
Guild  Sign 
Agreement 


for  ^ 


Adopts  Larger  Tyi>e 
For  Editorial  Page 


th,  hectic  which  iics 


the  duration.  Speakers  and  delegates 
generally  urged  continuance  of  ad¬ 
vertising  both  as  a  morale  builder  and 
as  a  means  of  preserving  consumer 
franchises  during  the  difiicult  period 
ahead. 

Arthur  C.  Nielsen,  president  of  A. 
C.  Nielsen  Co.,  opened  the  conference 
Friday  morning  with  an  analysis  of 
markets  “in  the  days  ahead.”  Much 
of  the  data  he  presented  were  based 
on  his  company’s  market  research  of 
British  selling  in  wartime.  He  warned 


ahead.  He  declared  that  the  same  re¬ 
search  steps  of  finding  out  what  the 
public  wants,  developing  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  product  under  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  and  testing  alternative  products 
are  essential  in  today’s  marketing  pro¬ 
gram.  Quantitative  market  analysis 
is  likewise  important,  he  said,  pointing 
out  that  there  never  was  a  time  when 
it  was  so  important  to  know  exactly 
the  value  of  different  markets.  Ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  research  are  even 
more  important  today,  said  Dr.  Brown, 


The  Providence  Evening  Bulletin 
has  adopted  larger  column  width  and 
larger  type  on  its  editorial  page.  The 
change  is  also  effective  on  the  Sunday 
Journal.  Editorial  text  type  has  been 
changed  from  7  on  9-point  Excelsior 
to  10-point  Antique  solid.  Columns 
were  enlarged  from  12  to  15  ems  and 
editorial  heads  from  10-point  Claredon 
to  18-point  Vogue  bold  oblique.  The 
page  now  contains  six  columns  instead 
of  eight.  Text  type  for  other  columns 
on  the  page  is  7  on  9-point  with  12 
and  18-point  Cairo  bold  heads. 

A  year  ago  the  Bulletin  moved  its 
editorial  page  to  page  one  of  the  sec¬ 
ond  section  and  practically  doubled 
its  readership. 


Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  president 
and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Ttmei, 
announced  this  week  that  the  paper 
had  signed  a  one-year  agreement  wifii 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New  York,J 
ClO-affiliate,  covering  news  and  e(£.| 
torial  department  employes,  efiecthe 
until  May  1,  1943. 

No  Gaild  Shap  Claata 
The  Times-union  contract  does  not 
call  for  either  the  guild  or  closed  shop 
Commenting  on  the  agreement,  lir 
Sulzberger  made  this  statement: 

“After  many  months  of  negotiatko. 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  nem- 
f>aper  guild  have  signed  a  contract 
“During  that  period  the  issue  of  ds 
so-called  guild  or  closed  shop  fe 
news  and  editorial  workers  was  the 
only  one  which  stood  in  the  way  d 
an  agreement.  Our  position  has  al¬ 
ways  been — and  always  will  be— dia 
those  who  are  concerned  with  da 
handling  of  the  news  shall  not  be  r^ 
quired  to  be  members  of  any  definite 
group,  whether  it  be  political  or  in¬ 
dustrial  or  any  other;  a  contrary  posi¬ 
tion,  we  firmly  believe,  would  militate 
against  the  complete  impartiality  that 
is  the  very  essence  of  the  news.  Is 
accordance  with  that  belief  Article  1, 
Section  1,  of  the  present  contract  readi: 

“Tt  is  understood  by  the  parties 
to  this  agreement  that  membership  in 
the  guild  shall  not  be  a  prerequisite 
to  employment  in  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  departments  of  the  Times  or  to 
continuation  of  employment  therein.’ 
Cites  Wage  lacreatet  ta  Com 
“I  emphasize  that  this  position  is 
taken  only  with  respect  to  news  and 
editorial  workers.  The  New  York 
Times  has  had  a  long  and  satisfactory 
relationship  with  imion  labor  and  it 
has  many  close-shop  agreements. 

“The  length  of  the  negotiations  his 
worked  certain  hardships  upon  per¬ 
sons  covered  in  the  various  categories 
of  the  contract,  because  salary  ad¬ 
vances  were  naturally  held  to  a  mini¬ 
mum  during  this  period.  I  am  glad 
that  those  increases  will  now  be  forth¬ 
coming. 

“Only  in  certain  minor  matters  is 
the  agreement  unsatisfactory.  Again, 
owing  to  the  length  of  the  negotia¬ 
tions,  we  have  carried  into  a  wartime 
contract  some  provisions  agreed  to  be¬ 
fore  the  nation  was  at  war.  But  these, 
as  I  say,  are  minor  and  will  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  any  renewals.” 

^e  contract  provides  minimum  sal 
aries,  retains  the  five-day  40-hour 
week,  calls  for  time-and-a-half  over¬ 
time  pay  for  certain  employes,  while 
other  workers  can  be  compensated  by 
equivalent  time  off  instead  of  cash. 

Severance  pay  equal  to  two  weeks 
for  each  full  year  of  continuous  and 
uninterrupted  employment  as  recog¬ 
nized  in  the  Times  employment  rec¬ 
ords  also  is  provided.  Two  weeks 
vacation  with  pay  for  each  year  of 
continuous  employment,  a  sick  leave 
clause  and  the  Times’  policy  on  mili¬ 
tary  service  also  are  included. 

The  agreement,  which  covers  622 
employes  in  the  news  and  editorial 
departments,  was  signed,  on  behalf  of 
the  Times,  by  Bruce  Rae,  assistant 
managing  editor;  Louis  M.  Loeb  of 
counsel;  and  C.  C.  Lane,  assistant 
business  manager;  and,  for  the  guild, 
by  Nat  Einhom,  executive  secretary; 
John  W.  Crawford,  Times  unit  chair¬ 
man;  Irving  Gilman,  classified  adver¬ 
tising  department;  Muriel  Hursleyi 
index  department;  Mrs.  Freda  B- 
Franklin,  library;  and  I.  Gilbert,  au¬ 
diting  department. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


G.  E.  and  Thurman  Arnold 
Disagree  on  Carboloy  Ad 


By  R.  M.  DOBIE 

XHURMAN  ARNOLD,  the  voluble  as¬ 
sistant  attorney-general,  told  a  Sen¬ 
ate  Patents  Committee  last  week  that 
advertising  like  that  of  General  Elec¬ 
tric’s  copy  explaining  the  story  of 
Carboloy,  often  did  more  harm  than 
geod. 

Carboloy  is  the  tungsten-carbide 
product  which  was  involved  in  an 
indictment  on  patent  rights.  The  ad 
ran  in  106  papers  after  the  story  of 
patent  agreements  with  Germany  had 
been  revealed  at  a  Washington  hear¬ 
ing. 


But  if  Mr.  Arnold  ia  dissatisfied  with 
die  results  of  the  ad.  General  E3ectric 
isn’t  A  spokesman  for  the  company 
said  tl^  week  that  the  “big  boys  over 
here  have  never  been  more  satisfied 
with  an  ad.” 

As  GE  admits,  the  Carboloy  copy 
should  have  run  sooner.  It  was  a  mis¬ 
take  to  shim  publicity  on  the  product 
until  it  finally  came  out  in  unfavor¬ 
able  light.  '\^en  there  are  two  sides 
to  a  story,  and  one  is  on  the  sensa¬ 
tional  side,  the  accepted  procedure 
among  advertising  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  men  is  to  publicize  the  non- 
sensational  side  before  someone  else 
gets  hold  of  the  sensational  side  and 
goes  to  town  with  it. 

Get  Facts  lefera  Pablie 
When  the  Carboloy  story  broke 
General  Electric  want^  an  advertise¬ 
ment  that  would  do  three  things  in  a 
hurry.  First,  get  the  facts  of  the  story 
before  the  public.  Second,  get  the 
facts  before  the  newspaper  editors 
and  the  reporters  writing  the  stories 
of  Carboloy.  ITiird,  get  the  facts,  as 
the  company  saw  them,  before  the  vast 
number  of  war  workers  in  GE  plants. 

This  last  objective  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  it  sounds.  Employe 
morale  is  one  of  the  big  problems  of 
war  work.  This  is  especially  true  with 
companies  like  GE  which,  in  normal 
times,  have  very  little  turnover  in 
the  employe  ranks.  Ordinarily  the 
company  has  plenty  of  time  to  educate 
and  train  its  workers,  and  morale  is  a 
secondary  factor. 

Now,  however,  the  regular  ranks  are 
swollen  with  a  new  army  of  war  work¬ 
ers,  new  to  the  company  and  its  ideals. 
Flushed  with  high  wages,  these  work¬ 
ers  know  they  can  get  just  as  much 
money  at  the  next  defense  plant. 
Many  of  them  would  need  nothing 
more  than  a  good  excuse  to  quit. 
And  if  the  workers  thought  they  were 
being  employed  by  a  company  that 
was  not  100%  for  the  war  effort,  that 
would  be  reason  enough. 

Eitra  Space  ia  Plaat  Cities 
GE  thought  that  getting  this  message 
on  Carboloy  was  of  su^  importance 
that  in  plant  cities  extra  space  was 
taken  in  newspapers  to  supplement 
the  regular  ad. 

What  about  the  net  results?  Mr. 
Arnold  says  that  after  such  adver¬ 
tisements  have  appeared,  he  gets  “a 
flood  of  letters  saying  ‘those  fellows 
must  be  guilty  or  else  they  would  not 
be  advertising.’” 

After  the  Carboloy  ad  GE  also  got 
letters,  about  300  of  them  in  the  New 
York  office  alone.  Most  of  them  were 
commendatory. 

But  the  success  of  the  ad  is  not 


gauged  by  the  number  of  letters  it 
inspired.  It  is  judged  by  whether  it 
helped  the  public  to  form  an  intel¬ 
ligent  opinion  on  the  controversy.  And 
GE  says  emphatically  that  the  ad 
accomplished  this. 

Putting  too  much  stock  in  letters  is 
dangerous,  as  more  than  one  adver¬ 
tising  man  will  testify.  Commenting 
on  this,  one  delegate  to  the  ANA 
spring  meeting  in  Westchester  this 
week  told  how  his  company  had  got¬ 
ten  letters  suggesting  that  a  new  type 
of  product  would  prove  popular.  The 
company  was  interested  and  ordered 
an  investigation. 

The  investigation  showed  that  for 
every  person  that  had  written  a  letter, 
there  were  a  100  that  had  not,  and 
were  perfectly  satisfied  with  what  was 
already  in  use. 

As  one  agency  man  points  out,  per¬ 
haps  Mr.  Arnold  was  doing  nothing 
more  than  soliciting  letters  when  he 
made  his  crack  before  the  Senate 
Committee. 

Fablic  Raactlea  to  Ads 

Intentionally  or  not,  he  was  touch¬ 
ing  close  to  a  pressing  problem  of  the 
war-time  advertising  man.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  how  the  public  is  reacting  to 
the  non-product  advertising  that  has 
sprung  up  as  a  result  of  shortages  and 
conversion  of  companies  to  war  work. 

Mr.  Arnold  was  referring  to  a  par¬ 
ticular  advertisement,  the  outgrowth 
of  a  court  action,  but  it  is  only  a  step 
from  there  to  the  entire  field  of  what 
is  loosely  called  institutional  adver¬ 
tising. 

When  an  airline  runs  copy  on  its 
passenger  service,  might  not  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  public  take  this  line?: 
“So  the  airline  is  advertising  for  more 
passengers.  I  thought  it  had  given 
most  of  their  planes  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  and  had  more  passengers  than  it 
could  take  care  of.  But  if  it  has  to 
advertise  for  passengers,  then  still 
more  of  its  planes  should  be  taken 
over  by  the  government.” 

Obviously,  this  train  of  thought  is 
not  reasonable.  It  does  not  take  in 
account  that  during  peak  periods  the 
airlines  do  turn  away  passengers;  but, 
also,  during  the  slack  periods  there  is 
often  a  dearth  of  passengers  and  planes 
are  operated  at  a  loss. 

A  somewhat  similar  reaction  may 
be  supposed  for  any  advertisement  of 
a  company  engaged  in  war  work.  “So 
such  and  such  a  company  is  advertis¬ 
ing  what  fine  work  it  is  doing  for  the 
war.  I  thought  it  would  be  putting 
all  its  time  and  money  to  war  work 
instead  of  spending  it  on  this  kind  of 
advertising.” 

ANA  Syrvey  It  Reassaring 

The  first  assurance  that  such  reac¬ 
tions  are  not  the  rule  comes  from  the 


More  Split-Run 

IN  ADDITION  fo  the  newspapers 
offering  split-run  to  advertisers 
which  were  listed  in  the  Advertising 
Survey,  E  &  P,  April  25,  Page  23, 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citlxen  advises 
that  it  has  been  accepting  this  copy 
for  the  past  year  for  any  day  of 
the  week. 


is  very  high.  But  what  about  public 
reaction  to  the  ads? 

The  ANA  survey  is  one  answer. 
Another  comes  from  an  agency  man 
recognized  as  the  foremost  authority 
on  public  opinion  in  this  country.  This 
is  what  he  has  to  say: 

“The  public  reads  an  advertisement 
and  forms  its  own  opinion  from  the 
contents.  Hie  average  reader  never 
questions  the  motive  behind  the  plac¬ 
ing  of  the  ad.  He  accepts  the  news¬ 
paper  or  magazine  or  radio  as  the 
dignified  way  for  a  company  or  person 
to  set  his  case  before  the  American 
people. 

“Ohe  of  the  chief  values  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  in  correcting  misconceptions. 
To  let  the  people  decide  is  the  good 
old  American  jury  system.  If  this 
were  not  true  a  company  would  have 
to  own  its  own  newspaper  or  radio 
station  to  get  its  views  over  to  the 
public.” 

When  the  Carboloy  story  broke, 
some  of  the  biggest  officers  of  GE, 
including  former  president  Owen  D. 
Young,  thought  the  reaction  to  an  ad 
telling  the  company’s  side  of  the  story 
might  have  an  unfavorable  reaction 
on  the  public.  Mr.  Arnold  notwith¬ 
standing,  the  results  seem  to  have 
been  otherwise. 


nation-wide  survey  of  public  opinion 
on  war  advertising,  just  completed  by 
the  Psychological  Corp.  for  ffie  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers. 

Among  other  things  the  survey,  re¬ 
ported  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  re¬ 
veals  that  from  30  ads  tested  12  were 
chosen  as  having  unusually  high  read¬ 
ership.  And  of  these  12,  seven  were 
non-product  or  institutional  ads. 

This  substantiates  the  claim  that 
readership  of  most  institutional  copy 


Some  Notes  on  ANA  Meeting 

D.  H.  ODELL,  assistant  director  of 

the  advertising  section  of  General 
Motors,  reports  the  full  page  GM  ad 
which  recently  ran  in  newspapers,  giv¬ 
ing  up-to-the-minute  production  fig¬ 
ures,  was  widely  acclaimed.  This  is 
further  proof  that  the  public  goes  for 
non-product  advertising  so  long  as  it 
is  sincere,  has  something  to  say,  and 
is  not  boastful. 

Mr.  Odell  says  GM  has  had  no 
trouble  in  getting  Washington  to  pass 
on  advertising  about  the  war  effort. 
“Washington  either  tells  us  that  a 
particular  piece  of  copy  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  the  war  effort,  or  it 
gives  us  the  go-ahead  signal.” 

In  recent  months  some  advertisers 
and  agencies  in  New  York  have  com¬ 
plained  over  difficulty  in  getting  an 
approval  from  Washington  on  war  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  subject  was  not  one  of 
the  chief  topics  of  discussion  at  the 
ANA  meeting.  Evidently  the  kinks  in 
the  procedure  are  being  ironed  out, 
partly  with  the  help  of  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council. 

An  automobile  company  executive 
at  the  ANA  meeting  revealed  that 
most  of  the  big  companies’  appropria¬ 
tions  which  used  to  go  to  dealer  co¬ 
operative  advertising  funds  are  now 
being  used  for  promotion  to  boost 
employe  morale  or  for  display  material 
to  help  dealers  maintain  their  service 
trade.  Before  the  war  most  of  the  big 
companies  set  aside  5%  of  the  dis¬ 
tributor’s  total  billings  for  cooperative 
advertising.  About  3%  of  this  sum  was 
furnished  by  the  company,  the  rest 
by  the  distributor. 

A  Detroit  ANA  delegate  revealed 
that  automobile  executives  are  gravely^ 
concerned  over  the  possibility  that  the' 
WPB  may  scrap  the  machinery  used 


in  making  autos.  If  this  is  carried  out, 
it  will  take  something  like  16  to  18 
months  to  build  new  machinery  after 
the  war  and  get  back  into  the  pre¬ 
war  stride. 

If  the  machinery  is  left  intact,  the 
automotive  people  feel  they  can  be 
back  in  mass  production  three  months 
after  the  war  is  over.  But  an  18 
month  interim  between  war  and  do¬ 
mestic  production  would  put  thou¬ 
sands  of  workers  on  the  idle  list,  and 
hold  up  the  million  dollar  advertising 
campaigns  which  the  companies  plan 
to  launch  with  the  beginning  of  the 
post-war  period. 

DICKINSON  TO  SPEAK 

Boston,  May  5 — Frederick  Dickin¬ 
son,  sales  manager.  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising,  ANPA,  will  be  the  guest 
speaker  at  the  luncheon  session  of  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  New  England 
Daily  Newspaper  Association  in  the 
Copley  Plaza  here  May  19. 

Among  Advertising  Folk 

WILLIAM  E.  STEERS  has  been 

named  media  director  of  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  New  York,  succeeding  Albert 
M.  Lewis  who  retired  recently. 

John  P.  McCarthy  has  joined  the 
Hutchins  Advertising  Agency,  Roches¬ 
ter,  as  vice-president.  For  the  past  17 
years  he  has  been  associated  with  F. 
A.  Hughes  Co.,  Inc.,  Rochester. 

The  addition  of  Brooks  Taylor, 
Chicago  advertising  man,  to  the  staff 
of  BBD&O-Minneapolis  has  just  been 
announced  by  Henry  Haupt,  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  the  Minneapolis 
office  of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  and 
Osborn.  Taylor  was  a  member  of  the 
Ferry-Hanly  advertising  agency  in 
Chicago  for  14  years. 

J.  H.  Devins,  former  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  publicity  director  of  J.  Stir¬ 
ling  Getchell  Agency,  Detroit,  has 
been  appointed  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  for  Bendix  Aviation  Corp., 
South  Bend. 

William  M.  Spire,  head  of  the  radio 
department  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc., 
and  former  free  lance  writer,  director 
and  producer,  has  left  that  agency  to 
become  assistant  chief  of  the  radio 
section  of  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Management  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Albert  D.  Lasker,  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Lord  &  Thomas,  announced 
this  week  the  transfer  of  Fairfax  M. 
Cone,  vice-president,  to  the  Chicago 
Office.  He  will  be  in  charge  of  all 
creative  work  in  that  office. 

Robert  K  Lusk  is  named  vice-presi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  merchandising  and 
advertising  of  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Co.  He  has  been  executive  vice- 
president  of  the  Ted  Bates  Advertising 
Agency.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  vice- 
president  of  Benton  &  Bowles  for 
many  years. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 

COLGATE-PALMOLIVE-PEET  CO.’s 
Super  Suds  switched  from  Sherman 
&  Marquette  to  William  Esty  Co.  this 
week,  according  to  an  announcement 
by  Robert  E.  Lusk,  vice-president  of 
the  company.  Sherman  &  Marquette 
will  continue  to  handle  Colgate  Tooth 
Powder,  Halo  Shampoo,  Colgate  shav¬ 
ing  cream,  and  Cashmere  Bouquet 
soap  and  toilet  preparations. 

Sherman  K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  handle  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  Muffets,  a  product  of 
Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago. 

Caples  Company,  Chicago,  is  using 
newspapers  in  selected  cities  in  con- 
(Continued  on  page  37) 
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Jersey  Journal 
Marks  75th 
Anniversary 

Presentation  of  a  service  flag,  bear¬ 
ing  IS  blue  stars,  one  for  each  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal  employe 
now  serving  with  U.  S.  armed  forces, 
was  made  to  the  publishers  of  the 
daily  May  2  by  employes  at  a  “family 
party”  at  the  Hotel  Plaza,  Jersey  City, 
in  celebration  of  the  75th  anniversary 
of  the  newspaper. 

Approximately  350  persons,  all  em¬ 
ployes  or  former  employes  or  members 
of  their  families,  attended  the  dinner, 
sponsored  by  Walter  M.  Dear  and 
Judge  J.  Albert  Dear,  co-publishers  of 
the  daily.  The  flag,  a  gift  of  all  de¬ 
partments  of  the  Journal,  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  Walter  M.  Dear,  who  also  is 
president  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  by  Chief  Jus¬ 
tice  Thomas  J.  Brogan  of  the  New 
Jersey  Supreme  Court. 

Presentation  of  a  plaque,  emblematic 
of  his  selection  as  the  person  “who  has 
done  most  for  the  boys  of  Jersey  City 
in  the  past  year,”  was  made  to  the 
ANPA  head  by  the  Paul  Revere  Boys’ 
Club. 

Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  general 
manager,  praised  Mr.  Dear  for  his 
leadership  of  the  national  publishers 
group,  ‘"nie  recent  election  of  Walter 
Dear  for  a  second  term  as  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,”  Mr.  Williams  said,  “is 
proof  of  the  high  regard  in  which  he  is 
held  by  his  fellow  publishers.” 

Another  speaker  was  Lloyd  Stratton, 
assistant  general  manager  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press,  who  spoke  in  the  absence 
of  Kent  Cooper,  AP  general  manager, 
who  was  unable  to  be  present  because 
of  illness. 

Special  Editiea  Issaed 

De  Witt  MacKenzie,  AP  war  editor, 
in  analyzing  the  current  news,  said 
that  without  being  imduly  optimistic, 
he  was  certain  of  eventual  victory  for 
the  United  Natiems  because  of  the  abil¬ 
ity  of  the  U.  S.  and  her  allies  to  pro¬ 
duce  more  than  the  Axis  powers.  He 
said  the  victory  “will  not  come  tomor¬ 
row  or  next  month  or  maybe  not  even 
next  year,  but  it  will  come.” 

Each  person  attending  the  celebra¬ 
tion  received  a  mechanical  pencil  and 
paper  cutter,  both  bearing  inscriptions 
of  the  occasion. 

In  commemorating  its  Diamond 
Jubilee,  the  Journal  the  same  day  is¬ 
sued  a  120-page  edition  in  six  sec¬ 
tions  reviewing  all  {biases  of  the 
development  of  the  area  it  serves.  In¬ 
cluded  in  the  edition  was  a  16-page 
tabloid-size  rotogravure  section  tell¬ 
ing  the  story  of  the  founding  of  the 
Journal  to  ^e  present  day. 

The  Journal  had  its  beginning  on 
May  2,  1867,  and  first  appeared  as  the 
Evening  Journal  and  its  first  editor 
was  Major  2^bina  Kellogg  Pangbom. 
Major  Pangborn  died  in  1902.  A  year 
and  a  half  after  founding  of  the  pub¬ 
lication,  Joseph  A.  Dear,  Sr.,  who  died 
in  1908,  was  appointed  editor  of  the 
publication.  Mr.  Dear  previously  had 
been  editor  of  the  old  Jersey  City 
Times.  The  Dear  family  has  b^n  as¬ 
sociated  with  the  newspaper  since  that 
time. 

N.  Y„  PHILA.'oFnCES 

The  Bethlehem  (Pa.)  Globe-Times 
has  opened  offices  at  67  West  44th 
Street,  New  York  City,  and  800  Bailey 
Building,  1218  Chestnut  Street  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  Pa.,  in  an  effort  to  give  better 
service  to  national  advertisers.  N.  L. 
Huebsch  will  manage  the  New  York 
office,  and  John  Alieva  will  manage 
the  Philadelphia  office. 


AT  75TH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER 

Photographed  at  the  head  table  at  the  Jersey  Journal's  Diamond  Jubilee  dinner 
May  2,  I.  to  r.,  seated:  DeWitt  MacKenzie,  AP  war  analyst;  George  McAneny,  former 
borough  president  of  Manhattan;  Walter  M.  Dear;  Judge  Joseph  A.  Dear  and  Chief 
Justice  Thomas  J.  Brogan.  Standing  in  the  rear,  I.  to  r.,  are:  Rudolph  Lent,  business 
manager;  Cranston  Williams,  ANPA  general  manager;  Katharine  A.  Dear,  secretary 
of  the  Journal;  Fred  J.  Gainsway  managing  editor;  Lloyd  Stratton,  AP  assistant 
general  manager,  and  J.  Albert  Dear,  executive  editor. 


NAB  Accuses  FCC 
Of  Exceeding 
Statutory  Power 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  5 — If  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so,  the  F^eral  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  would  de¬ 
clare  newspaper-owned  stations  “con¬ 
trary  to  the  public  interest”  and  would 
take  them  off  the  airwaves.  President 
Neville  Miller  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Broadcasters  told  a  House 
committee  today. 

Mr.  Miller  testified  concerning  a 
proposed  codification  of  Federal  stat¬ 
utes  on  communications,  intended  to 
clarify  existing  rules.  Operators  of 
newspaper-owned  stations  will  be 
heard  May  19. 

The  NAB  has  asked  for  an  amend¬ 
ment  to  the  Act  permitting  “declara¬ 
tory  judgments”  on  issues  which  arise 
between  stations  and  the  FCC.  This, 
he  explained,  would  permit  members 
of  the  industry  to  secure  rulings 
declaratory  of  ^eir  rights  and  status 
in  certain  cases  before  they  are  re¬ 
quired  to  take  action  which  might 
prove  prejudicial  or  even  disastrous. 

Also  asked  was  a  more  careful  de¬ 
lineation  of  the  power  of  FCC  to  make 
rules  governing  broadcasting.  He  ac¬ 
cused  the  regulatory  body  of  exceed¬ 
ing  its  statutory  power  and  making 
“minor  trespass  a  capital  offense.” 
Unless  the  bounds  are  fixed,  Mr.  Mil¬ 
ler  said,  stations  must  submit  to  regu¬ 
lations  they  know  are  illegal  or  stand 
by  and  see  their  investments  and 
equipment  reduced  to  junk  value. 

Instanced  as  an  example  of  alleged 
extra-legal  action  on  the  part  of  FCC 
was  discrimination  against  newspaper 
applicants  for  licenses.  This  has  con¬ 
tinued,  Mr.  Miller  charged,  in  the 
face  of  two  Federal  court  decisions 
declaring  the  regulatory  body  has  no 
power  to  make  such  a  discrimination. 

“Without  taking  any  position  upon 
the  basic  question  as  to  whether  or 
not,  as  a  legislative  matter,  newspaper 
applicants  should  be  put  into  a  sep¬ 
arate  class  from  other  applicants,”  the 
NAB  said,  “we  confidently  assert  two 
propositions:  first,  that  no  basis  for 
such  discrimination  exists  in  the  Act; 
second,  that  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Commission  to  administer  the  law 
which  the  Congress  has  enacted  and 
not  to  add  to  that  law  or  attempt  to 
make  new  laws. 

“.  .  .  Since  the  Commission  is  ap¬ 
parently  unwilling  to  recognize  exist¬ 
ing  limitations  upon  its  authority  if 
not  put  in  the  form  of  statutory  com¬ 
mand,  we  suggest  that  this  be  done.” 

Frank  E.  Mullen,  vice-president  and 
general  manager  of  NBC,  pleaded  for 
greater  flexibility  in  broadcasting  on 
the  ground  that  radio  must  emerge 


from  the  war  period  as  a  strong  me¬ 
dium  if  it  is  to  play  a  useful  part  in 
the  post-war  era. 

Mr.  Mullen  told  the  committee 
newspaper-owned  stations  have  built 
up  a  splendid  record  for  operation  in 
the  public  interest  and  said  he  saw 
no  conflict  in  a  dual  ownership.  Radio 
would  not  have  reached  its  present 
high  state  of  development  without  the 
cooperation  of  the  press,  he  conceded. 

John  T.  Cahill,  counsel  for  NBC, 
urged  a  reaffirmation  by  Congress  that 
the  FCC  has  no  control  over  the  busi¬ 
ness  policies  of  broadcasters  and  has 
no  legal  power  to  discriminate  against 
publisher  applicants  for  facilities. 

■ 

Court  Appoints 
New  Trustees 
For  Phila.  Ledger 

Three  new  trustees  for  creditors  of 
the  defunct  Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger  were  appointed  last 
week  by  Federal  bankruptcy  referee 
David  Bachman.  They  are  David  H. 
Brillhart,  publisher,  Bethlehem  (Pa.) 
Globe-Times,  J.  Harris  Warthman,  re¬ 
tired  textile  manufacturer,  and  Joseph 
J.  Haines,  Jr.,  Jenkintown,  Pa.,  textile 
machinery  manufacturer  and  broker. 

Appointments  were  made  over  the 
protests  of  Pennsylvania  State  Sena¬ 
tor  Harry  Shapiro,  counsel  for  wage 
claimants  (majority  of  whom  are  edi¬ 
torial  workers  with  claims  for  sever¬ 
ance  pay  under  newspaper  guild  con¬ 
tract)  and  a  group  of  minority  credi¬ 
tors.  Brillhart  and  Warthman  were 
two  of  the  three  trustees  appointed  by 
the  U.  S.  District  Court  during  nego¬ 
tiations  to  salvage  the  Ledger  while  it 
was  still  published.  Haines  takes  the 
place  of  Robert  Cresswell,  former  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Ledger  who  is  now  with 
the  Office  of  Coordinator  of  Informa¬ 
tion  at  Washington. 

At  an  earlier  hearing  by  the  U.  S. 
District  Court  requests  for  fees  aggre¬ 
gating  $44,000  and  expenses  totaling 
$395  were  filed  by  the  former  trustees 
and  their  counsel.  Brillhart  and 
Warthman  asked  for  $10,000  each, 
while  Cresswell  limited  his  fee  to 
$6,000  because  he  received  $290  a  week 
as  salary  until  the  Ledger  suspended. 

Mercer  B.  Tate,  Jr.,  trustee’s  attor¬ 
ney,  asked  $15,000  as  a  legal  fee,  and 
$20.67  for  expenses.  Orr,  Hall  and  Wil¬ 
liams,  lawyers  who  act^  for  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Ledger  Company  in  the  at¬ 
tempted  reorganization  sought  $2,500 
as  a  fee  and  ^74  as  expenses.  Frank 
Rogers  Donahue,  Ledger  lawyer  for 
20  years,  asked  $500  for  handling  acci¬ 
dent  cases  and  routine  legal  matters. 

The  Ledger  Syndicate,  operated  by 
the  publishing  company,  was  granted 
a  further  extension  of  life  until  June 
6.  A  buyer  is  being  sought. 


Copley  Leases 
State  Register 
In  Springfield 

To  Publish  in  Journal  Plant 
. . .  Shipton  Named  Pre^deoi 
Of  Copley  Press 

Springfield,  Ill.,  May  4 — The  Coplq 
Press,  Inc.,  has  leased  the  publishini 
rights  of  the  Illinois  State  Register, 
afternoon  I 

Springfield  daily 
for  a  period  of 
fifteen  years,  ef¬ 
fective  today. 

The  Copley 
Press  is  headed 
by  Col.  Ira  C. 

Copley,  owner 
of  the  Illinois 
State  Journal, 
only  other 
Springfield  daily. 

Publication  of  . 

the  State  Regis-  J.  Emil  Smith  I 
ter  will  be  made  R 

from  the  Journal  plant,  it  was  an-  ■ 
nounced,  and  the  Journal  will  remain  R 
in  the  morning  field,  dropping  Hsl 
afternoon  editions,  which  were  begun 
in  1937.  The  Register  will  occupj 
the  afternoon  field,  as  in  the  past. 

Control*  13  Papers 

Colonel  Copley  purchased  the  Jour¬ 
nal  in  1928,  and  the  leasing  of  the  Reg¬ 
ister  brings  to  five  the  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  in  Illinois  he  controls,  in  addition 
to  eight  in  California. 

The  last  brings  together  two  of  the 
oldest  papers  in  Illinois.  Both  with 
more  than  a  century  of  publicatioa 
have  long  been  rivals  politically.  At 
one  time  the  Journal  had  as  a  regular 
editorial  contributor  Abraham  Lincoln, 
while  the  Register  at  the  same  time 
had  as  a  contributor  Stephen  A 
Douglas. 

Publisher  of  both  papers  will  be  J. 
Emil  Smith,  former  mayor  of  Spring- 
field,  who  completed  his  twelfth  year 
as  editor  of  the  Illinois  State  Journal 
May  1.  A.  W.  Shipton,  present  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal,  will  succeed  C!oL 
Copley  as  president  of  Copley  Press, 
while  Copley  will  take  over  chairman¬ 
ship  of  the  board. 

V.  Y.  Dallman  will  continue  as  editor 
of  the  State  Register,  and  Robert  L 
Stubbs  will  continue  to  be  managing 
editor.  To  be  retained  in  executive 
capacity  are  George  M.  and  Clarence 
R.  Clendenin,  officials  of  the  State 
Register  Publishing  Co. 

Also  to  continue  to  be  associated 
with  the  State  Register  are  Walter  E 
Henkes,  advertising  director;  Fred 
Hartman,  business  manager;  and  Wil¬ 
son  Rape,  circulation  manager. 

Col.  Copley,  in  an  address  the  eve¬ 
ning  of  May  1  to  a  group  of  400  busi¬ 
ness  men  and  officials  of  Springfield, 
declared  the  purpose  of  the  leasing  is  | 
to  provide  an  answer  to  increased 
newspaper  publication  costs.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  the  Springfield  trading 
area  under  the  new  set  up  would  be 
extended  and  solidified. 

First  announcement  of  the  lease 
agreement  was  made  in  both  papers  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  1,  over  the  name 
of  A.  W.  Shipton  as  publisher  of  the 
Journal  and  as  a  representative  of  the 
Copley  Press.  Mr.  Shipton  said  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  papers  and  that  as  soon  as  possible, 

'  a  new  and  bigger  combined  Sunday 
'  paper  will  be  published. 


DAY  TO  LONDON 

Transfer  of  Clifford  L.  Day,  United 
Press  assistant  European  news  man¬ 
ager,  from  Zurich  to  London  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  in  New  York. 


^  Dear  s  » 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIP. ,—( SPECIAL)— A  GIGANTIC  JOB  IN  SUPPORT  OF  AMERICA'S  WAR 
EFFORT  BY  ONE  MAJOR  BANK  IN  CALIFORNIA  IS  REVEALED  IN  STATISTICS  OF  THE  BANK  OP 
AMERICA. 

A  PEEK  INTO  THE  BOOKS  SHOWS  THE.  BANK  IS  SPENDING  OVER  TWO  THOUSAND  DOLLARS  A  DAY 
TO  SELL  UNITED  STATES  WAR  SAVINGS  BONDS  TO  THE  PUBLIC  WITHOUT  ONE  CENT  OF  RETURN, 
AND  SELLING  THE  BONDS  AT  THE  RATE  OF  HUNDREDS  OF  THOUSANDS  OF  DOLLARS  DAILY. 

THAT,  HOWEVER,  IS  ONLY  THE  BEGINIJING.  THE  BANK  OF  AMERICA,  WHICH  HAPPENS  TO  BE 

/ 

THE  ONLY  IGTO  BILLION  DOLLAR  BANK. IN  THE  COUNTRY  OUTSIDE  NEW  YORK  CITY,  IS  KEEPING 
EVERY  POSSIBLE  DEPOSIT  DOLLAR  AT  WORK  IN  FINANCING  THE  OPERATIONS  OF  CALIFORNIA'S 
TITANIC  WAR  PRODUCTION  EFFORT. 

THESE  BANK,  DOLLARS  ARE  GREASING  THe’wHEELS  WHICH  TURN  OUT  GUN  PARTS,  MINELAYERS 
AND  SV\EEPERS,  MERCHANT  SHIPS,  AIRPLANES  AND  ACCESSORIES,  CANNED  GOODS,  RAW  MINERALS 
CANTONMENTS,  HOMES  FOR  DEFENSE  WORKERS,  MOTION  PICTURES,  NETS  AND  BUOYS  FOR  HARBOR 
PROTECTION,  CORVETTES,  AVIATION- GASOLINE,  CANAL  LOCKS,  POWER  PLANTS,  SHIPWAYS, 
AIRPORTS  AND  HANGARS,  STORAGE  DEPOTS,  PIPELINES,  BREAKWATERS  AND  JETTIES,  HARBOR 
IMPROVEMENTS,  NAVAL  BASES,  DRYDOCKS,  PARACHUTES,  FLARES,  BOMBS,  SHELLS,  SEAPLANE 
TENDERS,  CRUISERS,  TANKERS  AND  OTHER  ITEMS  AD  INFINITUM.  • 

IN  ADDITION  THE  BANK  HAS  CONTRIBUTED  OVER  A  THOUSAND  STRONG  AND  LOYAL  YOUNG  MEN 
TO  THE  ARMED  FORCES  WITH  MORE  TO'  GO,  AND  MEANWHILE  THOSE  LEFT  HAVE  ASSUMED  HEAVIER 
DUTIES  TO  HOLD  THE  JOBS  OPEN  FOR  THE  BOYS  WHEN  THEY  COME  BACK  AFTER  DEALING  THE 
K.O.  TO  MURDER  AND'  TYRANNY. 

OVER  AND  ABOVE  THAT,  BANK  OF  AMERICA  IS  CAJIRYING  ON  ITS  BANKING  AID  TO  ALL 
ACTIVITY  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  NATION'S  ECONOMIC  HEALTH,  HAS  LED  IN  HELPING  CONVERT 
.  SMALL  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  STATE  TO  WAR  PRODUCTION  AND  AT  THE  SAlffi  TIME  IS  HELPING 
THE  PRESS  SERVE  THEIR  COMMUNITIES  BY  MAINTAINING  ITS  ADVERTISING  IN  UNDIMINISHED 
VOLUME. 

EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  OF  THE  NATION  ARE  THUS  PROVIDED  A  CONCRETE  EXAMPLE  OF 
THJ:  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  IN  SUPPORT  OF  NATIONAL-  PRESERVATION. 

IF  YOU  LIKE  SLOGANS,  CALL  IT  "BANKING  THAT  IS  DEFENDING  AMERICA." 


(30 IP) 


Farber  Develops  13-Lb. 
Portable  Stroboflash 


MILWAUKEE!,  May  6  — Having  pio¬ 
neered  in  stroboscopic  news  photog¬ 
raphy  as  in  many  other  developments 

in  newspaper  _ 

pictorial  repro¬ 
duction,  the  Mil- 
teatikee  Journal 
is  the  first  news- 
paper  in  the 
country  to  equip 
its  staff  with 
small,  light¬ 
weight  portable 
“Stroboflash” 
units  for  general 
news  work.  Six 
units  now  in  use 
were  designed  Edward  Farbar 
and  built  by  Ed¬ 
ward  EVu-ber  of  the  Journal  photo  staff, 
and  are  easily  carried  on  assignments 
by  a  shoulder  strap  since  they  weigh 
only  1314  poimds  each  and  are  self- 
contained  with  storage  battery,  con¬ 
densers,  etc. 

Mrtf  rertoble  Welqhad  35  resadi 

Hie  first  Stroboflash  designed  and 
built  by  Farber  was  a  110-volt,  studio 
unit  operating  three  lights  and  weigh¬ 
ing  90  poimds,  put  into  service  in  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1940.  liiis  unit  has  been  rede¬ 
sign^  and  now  weighs  60  pounds. 
Hie  first  self-oontain^  portable  unit 
weighed  35  poimds,  wi^  the  latest 
portable  unit  now  adopted  by  the 
Journal  weighing  only  131^  pounds. 
Hie  new  portable  unit  is  said  to  be 
lifter,  smaller  and  less  expensive 
than  others  now  available  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.  Hie  Stroboflash  has  an  electrical 
circuit  in  the  unit  and  a  flash  tube 
designed  by  Farber,  who  credits  Dr. 
Harold  Eklgerton  of  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology  with  pioneering 
much  of  the  high  speed  light  principle 
for  photography. 

The  latest  unit  designed  by  Farber 
contains  a  2- volt  storage  battery  which 
permits  storing  2,300  volts  in  the  con¬ 
denser  arrangement  which  discharges 
through  processed  kryton-xenon  gas 
in  a  spiral  tube  inserted  in  the  flash 
gun  socket  It  takes  12  seconds  for  the 
condenser  to  completely  recharge.  The 
storage  battery  can  be  kept  fully 
charged  by  attaching  to  an  automobile 
battery  charger  by  a  socket  arrange¬ 
ment  on  the  dash  of  the  photogra¬ 
pher’s  car  while  on  assignments  or  a 
separate  charger  unit  attached  to  cur¬ 
rent  in  the  studio  of  the  newspaper. 

The  flash  tube  can  be  used  over  and 
over  again  indefinitely,  with  a  guar¬ 
antee  of  at  least  5,000  flashes  or  one 
year  of  service.  It  eliminates  the  use 
of  one-time  photoflash  bulbs  and  pro¬ 


vides  “stopped  action”  for  high  speed 
photography.  It  can  be  plugged  into 
the  regular  flash  gun  light  socket  and 
when  removed,  the  regular  flash  bulb 
can  still  be  used  with  the  camera.  The 
smaller,  portable  unit  sacrifices  some 
of  the  amount  of  light  and  efficiency 
of  the  portable  reflector  as  compared 
with  the  larger  studio  model,  but  has 
proved  very  practical  in  providing 
sharp  detail  in  high  speed  action  shots. 

Adapted  to  Newt  Work 

The  Journal  has  adapted  Stroboflash 
to  many  types  of  news  photography 
to  catch  natural  poses  in  portraits  for 
society,  fashion  and  other  news  pages. 
Views  of  sports  events  catch  new 
movie  action  thrills,  and  scenes  in 
many  other  fields  of  action,  according 
to  Foster  Stanfield,  chief  photographer 
of  the  newspaper.  While  the  Journal 
uses  its  Stroboflash  equipment  for 
general  news  work,  most  other  news¬ 
papers  have  been  using  the  strobo¬ 
scopic  light  principle  equipment  strict¬ 
ly  for  action  or  trick  photography. 

According  to  Farber,  Stroboflash  can 
be  used  with  any  good  camera  that 
can  be  equipped  with  the  front  or  leaf 
type  shutter  and  synchronized  with  a 
flash  bulb.  Identical  units  now  used 
by  the  Journal  will  be  available,  sold 
in  kits  of  parts  that  can  be  assembled 
easily  by  the  average  photographer 
and  maintained  by  him.  Farber  is 
president  of  the  Aladdin  Neon  Signs, 


BAYONNE 
Speeds  If  Up! 


Look  to  Bayonne,  New  Jersey,  for  action  In  advertising  results  .  ,  . 
dollars  speeding  to  local  merchants  for  nationally  advertised  goods. 

The  BUYING  POWER  IS  HERE!  Bayonne  makes  the  type  of  PT  boats 
that  carried  MacArthur  to  Australia.  For  the  U.  S.  Navy,  the  Elco  Boat 
Works  Is  NOW  building  these  wonderful  Torpedo  Boat  Destroyers. 
Thousands  of  well-paid  workers  are  engaged  In  this  service.  Bayonne 
stores  can’t  meet  the  demand.  One  medium  alone  tops  this  speed  of 
action  In  results — The  Bavonne  Times.  It  is  THE  only  newspaper 
THAT  REACHES  THIS  FIELD. 

BAYONNE  CAN’T  BE  SOLD  FROM  WITHOUT 

THE  BAYONNE  TIMES 

Boyoiaa,  N*w  Jartay 

Bogner  &  Martin,  National  Raprasenfatives 
295  Madison  Avanua  Naw  York,  N.  Y. 


14,296  A.B.C.  DAILY  CIRCULATION,  92%  Home  Delivered! 


Elmar  J.  Staab,  Milwaukaa  Journal  photo- 
graphar,  shown  raady  for  an  assignment 
with  a  portable  Stroboflash  unit  on  a 
shoulder  strap  connected  with  special  tuba 
inserted  in  flashlita  socket  of  the  flash  gun 
synchronized  with  camera  shutter. 

Inc.,  Milwaukee,  which  will  produce 
and  sell  the  units.  He  won  an  honor¬ 
able  mention  in  Editor  &  Publisheb’s 
Fourth  Annual  Photo  Contest  in  1939. 

GOES  SEMI-WEEKLY 

The  Colton  (Cal.)  Courier,  which 
passed  from  Frank  S.  and  Verna  Gates 
Hosfelt  into  the  ownership  of  H.  M. 
and  W.  S.  Guy  and  C.  K.  Dooley  May 
1,  has  become  a  semi- weekly  instead 
of  a  daily. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  Ef, 

-  Coast  Papers  Ask  for 

Local  Censor's  Office 

John  H.  Sorrells,  assistant  directc 
of  the  Office  of  Censorship,  address«(i 
a  San  Francisco  meeting  April  30 
a  study  of  a  California  Newsp^ 
Publishers  Association  executive  cco- 
mittee  proposal  that  a  censor’s  office  b 
'  J  opened  in  San  Francisco.  No  ded^ 
was  announced  at  the  conclusion  d 
a  round  table  discussion  over  whk* 
Paul  Leake,  Woodland  (Cal.)  Deu 
ocrat  publisher  and  past  presidcst, 
CNPA,  presided. 

Representatives  of  the  military 
vices,  wire  associations,  metropolis 
and  submetropolitan  newspapers  it. 
tended.  The  metropolitan  newspapo 
delegation  included  E.  D.  Coblenti 

= -  publisher,  San  Francisco  Call-BuOt. 

■I  ohohi.  Chandler,  acting  edit#, 

tigmanf  Francisco  Chronicle;  William  C 
if  on  •  Wren,  managing  editor,  San  Francktt 
cial  tub*  Examiner;  Fra^  A.  Clarvoe,  edite, 
Rath  gun  San  Francisco  News;  Morris  Pente, 
tfar.  publisher,  Oakland  Post-Enquirer  and 

L.  S.  Levy,  managing  editor,  Oolclmd 
produce  THbutie. 

L  honor-  Representatives  of  San  Frandaa 

i^HEB’s  newspapers  generally  advocated  it- 
in  1939.  tention  of  the  present  system  of  liaiskn 
^  with  public  relations  offices  of  tin 

A  Army  and  Navy.  George  H.  Paynt, 

which  publisher,  San  Jose  (Cal.)  News,  and 
la  Gates  others  favored  offices  on  Ae  Coart  for 
f  H.  M.  more  prompt  contact  on  debataUe 
ley  May  subjects,  wifli  a  touring  representative 
instead  to  visit  various  areas  to  meet  with 
publishers  at  district  meetings. 


dove  you  seen 
the  new  Sates 
Management 
figures  on 
mRClSURl 


Clotnup  of  the  portoble  Stroboflash  unit 
weighing  I3I/2  pounds  on  scale  showing 
azacf  weight. 


Sales  Managements  new  Survey  of  Ituying  Power  ( year 
1941  compared  with  1940)  tells  the  Worcester  Story 
as  follows: 

RETAIL  SALES . UP  15.5% 

EFFECTIVE  BUYING  INCOME  .  .  UP  21.8% 

WHOLESALE  SALES . UP  12.5% 

INCOME  PER  FAMILY  ....  UP  21.2% 

INCOME  PER  CAPITA . UP  21.4% 

Business  is  good  —  and  getting  BETTER  —  in  this  busy  industrial 
area  where  wheels  hum  day  and  night  to  fatten  pay  checks  and 
boost  retail  trade.  Get  YOUR  share  through  advertising  in  The 
Telegram-Gazette,  only  Worcester  daily.  Population:  Worcester 
193,694.  City  and  Retail  Zone  440,770.  Telegram-Gazette  circula¬ 
tion:  more  than  134,000  average  net  paid  daily. 


^TELEGRAM- GAZETTE 

WORCESTER  MASSACHUSETTS 

Oero/^cr  F.  Booth,  j, 

PAUL  ftUOCK  OL/v,c!  ASSOCIATCS  ,  N  ATIO  N  A  L  CCPeESCNTATIVES  J 

OWMERS  4"  RADIO  STATION  WTAG 
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There’s  another  story  back  of  the  Goss  ad  which  appeared  in  the  April  25th  issue  of  Editor  CSl,  Publisher. 
The  picture  reproduced  in  that  ad  was  taken  in  1935  when  the  United  States  was  at  peace  and  Goss  was  building 
presses  for  publishers  all  over  the  world.  The  man  in  the  picture  is  Frank  Kurzawa,  a  machinist  who  has  since 
diverted  his  skill  from  printing  presses  to  gun  mounts  and  now  works  with  characteristic  Goss  precision  on  naval 
ordnance.  This  man  has  an  extra  stake  in  the  success  of  the  U.  S.  armed  forces,  having  two  sons  in  service — one 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy;  the  other,  a  cadet  in  the  Army  Air  Corps.  A  third  son  is  in  the  engineering  department 
of  a  prominent  aircraft  plant.  Frank  Kurzawa  is  typical  of  Goss  employees  who  are  making  sacrifices  for  their 
country  and  going  “all  out”  in  their  efforts  to  produce  naval  ordnance  with  the  greatest  speed  and  utmost  preci¬ 
sion.  They  are  diligently  devoting  their  energy  and  aptitude  to  help  supply  the  Navy  with  the  things  it  needs  to 
win  the  war.  Then,  and  only  then,  can  they  return  to  the  production  of  printing  presses. 
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THE  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 


ALL  OUT 
FOR  VICTORY 
AT  GOSS 


the  so  f«t 

has  be« 

Excellence. 


Alt-Navy  ‘E’  burgee,  awarded 
to  Goes  for  excellence  in  pro¬ 
duction  of  naval  ordnance. 


short  step  ^ 
.d  to  worWmg 
’  10,000  of 

hevi  these  star* 

,‘^^asshas^«'or 


this  vital  war  pr- 

“returns  to  the 

^“U^paramouni. 


,lity  or  spee 

and  Goss  ot 
factor 


CHICAGO 


p;,UL\t4A 


p  O  R 


RlHTfNG 


S  A  H  T 
lONOOH 

ntf^ 


NEW  YORK:  220  EAST  FORTY-SECOND  STREET 
SAN  FRANCISCO:  74  NEW  MONTGOMERY  STREET 
LONDON,  ENGLAND:  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  Ltd. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  EB 


Skoti  1’akaa 


Field  to  Launch  5-Cent 
Picture  Magazine 


READERS  of  the  Milford  (Ind.)  Mail, 
a  weekly,  found  page  5  of  the  April 
23  issue  blank  except  for  this  message 
centered  in  the  page: 

Beg  Your  Pardon 
Our  editor  will  leave  for  the 
army  in  two  weeks  and  we’ve 
been  too  busy  this  week  wonder¬ 
ing  who  will  run  the  paper  when 
he’s  gone  to  set  any  news  for  this 
page. 


HINTERLANDS  reporting  in  the 
LeFlore  County  Sun,  Poteau,  Okla.: 

Poker  Bend  News 
Dave  Junior  and  Loyd  Dameal  rode 
their  horse  to  church  at  Williams. 

Grandpa  Monks  was  Sunday  guest 
of  Aunt  Janey  Matham. 

Biggon  Butler  saw  two  wolves  close 
to  his  home  Saturday. 

Mrs.  Willington  visited  Mrs.  Dameal 
Saturday. 

We  quit  this  time  and  go  poke  salad 
hunting,  we’ll  see  you  next  week  when 
the  poke  get  done. 


DUB  McPHAIL,  news  photographer  of 

die  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram,  gave 
reporters  covering  the  story  of  the 
recent  “flash  flood”  in  the  stockyards 
district  of  that  Texas  city  the  best 
lau^  of  the  day. 

The  cameraman  stepped  into  a  dis¬ 
play  window  of  a  store  to  take  a  shot 
of  ^e  water-scrambled  interior. 

Suddenly,  he  broke  into  a  jitterbug 
routine,  di^egarding  the  jagged  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  plate  glass  window  he 
so  carefully  avoided  a  few  minutes 
before. 

A  very,  very  wet  mouse  had  gone 
up  his  trouser  leg  and  right  on  up  to 
his  shoulder. 

Bystanders  grabbed  the  mouse  when 
McPhail  jumped  back  into  waist-deep 
water. 


Marshall  Field  announced  this  week 
that  he  will  launch  on  May  19  a  new 
weekly  picture  magazine.  Parade’s 
Weekly,  to  be  sold  for  five  cents  from 
coast  to  coast  in  areas  where  his 
weekly  newspaper  supplement.  Pa¬ 
rade,  is  not  distributed.  No  picture 
magazine  is  now  on  the  market  at 
that  price. 

Parade’s  Weekly  is  an  outgrowth  of 
Parade,  now  distributed  in  14  cities 
as  a  newspaper  supplement.  The  new 
publication  will  have  the  same  edi¬ 
torial  treatment  as  Parade,  but  it  will 
be  “quite  different,”  containing  a  lot 
of  new  material  national  in  character, 
according  to  R.  A.  Lasley,  editor. 
Parade’s  Weekly  will  be  printed  in 
rotogravure,  slightly  smaller  than  tab¬ 
loid  size,  and  will  use  a  better  stock 
and  cover  than  Parade.  It  will  be 
printed  by  Cerre,  Inc.,  Detroit,  which 
also  prints  Parade. 

The  new  publication  will  be  with¬ 
drawn  from  any  city  where  a  news¬ 
paper  adds  Parade,  Mr.  Lashley  said. 
Parade’s  ABC  net  paid  circulation  now 
is  about  2,000,000,  including  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  whose  official  audit  is  ex¬ 
pected  within  a  week  or  so,  Mr.  Las¬ 
ley  added. 


its  way  to  Pete  Craig,  Atlanta  Journal 
reporter,  to  whom  it  was  addressed. 

Previously,  a  note  dropped  on  a 
south  Georgia  highway  asking  who¬ 
ever  picked  it  up  to  mail  it  to  Craig 
had  been  received  from  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  a  prisoner  who  escaped  from 
the  camp  several  days  ago  paused  in 
his  flight  long  enough  to  ask  a  friend 
to  telephone  the  reporter  the  details 
of  the  slaying. 

Craig  has  investigated  many  stories 
of  prismi  brutality,  one  of  which  was 
the  Rising  Fawn  sweat  box  murder 
last  yefu. 


Hti^kt  Ddeai 


Convicts  Appeal  to 
Reporter  for  Probe 

Prisoners  at  the  Hortense  Prison 
Camp  must  have  remonbered  the  old 
fable  about  the  Tortoise  and  the  Hare 
when  one  of  their  fellow  convicts  was 
killed  recently  by  a  guard  and  they 
wanted  to  appeal  to  the  outside  world 
for  an  investigation. 

A  note,  tied  to  the  leg  of  a  Georgia 
terrapin,  describing  the  slaying  at  the 
camp  as  “cold  blooded,”  finally  foimd 


Military  News  Project 

The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  is 
making  certain  it  will  keep  track  of 
all  residents  of  the  Philadelphia  met¬ 
ropolitan  area  who  are  now  serving  or 
who  will  be  serving  with  the  armed 
forces  during  the  war. 

For  more  than  a  month  a  corps  of 
workers  has  been  busy  copying  rec¬ 
ords  in  the  Philadelphia  offices  of  the 
War  and  Navy  departments  recording 
the  names  of  all  Philadelphians  who 
have  joined  the  services  since  January, 
1941.  As  fast  as  the  reports  are  made 
to  the  Bulletin  offices  reporters  are 
dispatched  to  the  homes  of  the  service 
men  to  obtain  photographs  of  every 
individual.  The  work  is  continuing 
and  a  complete  record  will  be  kept  in 
the  future  of  all  others  who  may  be 
called  into  service. 


Lawrence  Flick,  Jr.,  city  editor,  who 
started  the  project,  recently  returned 
to  duty  following  a  three  months’  ill¬ 
ness.  He  is  p>ersonally  sup>ervising  the 
work  of  tabtilators. 


HOWARD  HOPKINS,  Tulso  (Okla.) 

World  photographer,  narrowly  es- 
cai>ed  damage  to  his  p>erson  and  cam¬ 
era  recently  when  an  irate  couple 
chased  him  into  the  p>ap>er’s  newsroom 
trying  to  forestall  publication  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  their  baby  left  for  hours  in 
a  car  across  the  street  from  the  World. 

Hopkins  was  assigned  to  get  the  pic¬ 
tures  when  a  rep>ort  reached  the  news¬ 
paper  office  that  a  9-month-old  baby 
girl  had  been  left  more  than  four 
hours  in  the  parked  car.  He  arrived 
at  the  same  time  as  the  parents. 

Despite  warnings  from  the  parents, 
Hopkins  got  his  pictures,  then  dashed 
for  the  World  building,  with  the 
mother  just  behind  him  and  the  father 
running  a  p>oor  third. 

Editorial  staff  members  rescued 
Hopkins  and  his  camera,  and  the  pic¬ 
tures  were  unharmed. 


165,000  More 
People  in  Baltimore 


ACCOBIMNO  TO  Sol«t  A4snog*m»nf, 
MtWwof  hot  tiod  o  gr^«r  p«rc«ntoe« 
foift  in  popvloHon  (19«2  tincn  1940) 
fhon  ony  olHnr  mojor  U.  $.  city. 


Thn  addifhnol  165,000  people  in  Sol* 
liniore  city  h  more  thon  the  letol  1940 
popvlotioe  ,of  ony  of  these  woH-known 
Ifi^litiot:  New  Hoven,  Tompo,  South 
Send,  Dm  Moinot,  V^hito,  Grand 
Sopidi,  Duluth,  TuIm  or  Spokone. 


Whether  you  ore  letlino  ideot,  or  Mrv* 
•CM  or  merchondist,  you  con  reach 
Sohimoreons— old  ond  new— most  effec* 
tiuely  oed  economicolly  through 


THE  SUNPAPERS 


GOOD  VAlOl, 
IS  IT,  UD? 


Canny  advertising  and  sales  executives  know  the  answer 
well  .  There’s  extra  value  in  the  Booth  Michigan  Mar¬ 
ket.  Eight  key  markets — eight  outstanding  newspapers 
— over  a  third  of  a  million  circulation  daily,  without 
any  premiums  or  deals. 


Grand  Rapids  Press  *  Flint  Journal  *  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
Saginaw  News  *  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  *  Muskegon  Chronicle 
Bay  City  Times  *  Ann  Arbor  News 


I.  A.  KLEIN,  50  E.  42nd  St..  N«w  York 


Palitzer  Prize 
Goes  to 


NEA  Cartoonist 


for 


II 


. 

''3)biimjuiske^ 
Service  of  a 
Gartoonisl^^ 


I  • 


With  special  pride,  NEA  salutes 
Herbert  L.  Block,  whose  keen 
interpretation  of  news  and  ex¬ 
pert  draftsmanship  have  estab¬ 
lished  him  as  one  of  America’s 
great  cartoonists.  His  work  now 
appears  in  more  than  600  news¬ 
papers. 


) 


for  may  9.  1942 


“This  year  we  have  increased 
our  Pennsyivania  newspaper  scheduie . . . 
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SCHENLEY  Distillers  Corporation 

EMPIRE  STATE  BUILDING 
350  FIFTH  AVENUE 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

TCLtPHONC  CHICKCRINO  4-7200 


April  2,  1942 


lir«  C.T*  Stuart,  AdTertieiog  Maxieiger 
Editor  A  Publisher 
42nd  Street  and  Broadway 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Stuart t 

Gibson's  TJJJi  Eye  Whiskey  has  been  consistently  advertised 
throughout  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  ever  since  Repeal.  The 
primary  advertising  medium  throughout  this  entire  period  has 
been  the  dally  newspapers. 

Our  advertising  and  sales  efforts  have  been  weE  rewarded,  be¬ 
cause  Gibson's  has  been  the  fastest  selling  Blend  of  Stral^t 
Whiskies  in  Pennsylvania  since  Repeal.  This  sales  position 
has  been  maintained  because  of  Gibson's  exceptionally  mellow 
quality  and  the  consistent  advertising  effort  put  behind  It, 
largely  In  the  form  of  newspaper  advertising. 

I  have  Just  received  the  13th  Analysis  of  liquor  sales  In 
Pennsylvania,  published  by  the  Pittsburgh  Press  based  on 
data  supplied  by  the  Pennsylvania  Liquor  Board  for  the  last 
half  of  1941.  Thla  shows  Gibson's  XXJX  Rye,  accounting  for 
more  than  43^^  of  all  aales  of  Its  type  of  whiskey  In  the 
State. 

For  this  remarkable  showing  we  attribute  to  a  large  degree 
the  advertising  we  have  done  In  Pennsylvania  newspapers. 

This  year  we  have  Increased  our  Pennsylvania  newspaper 
schedule  to  include  cities  that  heretofore  have  not  been 
used. 


H.  lAwrenoe  LauphelsMr 
Brand  Advertising  Itenager 


hlJiiHC 
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nE  tOOPERIITIIIG  NeWi 
PENNSYIVANIA 


HERE'S  rOUR 

Profit  Margin 

IN  PENNSrLVANU 


■'  X-f/  <r 


IRQ.— iiilto  iiij»in<yc[' 


Many  campaigns  aren’t  as  profit¬ 
able  as  they  aaight  have  been  ... 
simply  because  not  enough  news¬ 
papers  were  used.  In  Pennsylvania, 
the  addition  of  these  newspapers 
can  make  the  proRtablt  diiferenee. 

Allentown  Cell-Chronicle  (ME&S) 

Altoona  Mirror  (E) 

Ambridge  Citizen  (E) 

Beaver  Falls  Newt-Tribune  (E) 

Chambersburg  Public  Opinion  (E) 

Chester  Times  (E) 

Clearfield  Progress  (E) 

Connellsville  Courier  (E) 

Greensburg  Review  Tribune 
(M&E) 

Hazleton  Plain  Speaker  (E) 

Hazleton  Standard-Sentinel  (M) 

Jeannette  News-Dispatch  (E| 

Johnstown  Tribune-Democrat 
(M&E) 

Lansdale-North  Penn  Reporter  (E) 

Meadville  Tribune-Republican 
(M&E) 

New  Cattle  Newt  (E) 

New  Kensington  Dispatch  (E) 

Shamokin  News-Dispatch  (E) 

Sunbury  Daily  Item  (E) 

Towanda  Review  (M) 

Warren  Times-Mirror  (E) 

Washington  Observer  Reporter 
(M&E) 

Waynesboro  Record-Herald  (E) 
Williamsport  Gazette-Bulletin  (M) 
Williamsport  Sun  (E) 

York  Dispatch  (E) 


J 
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These  advertisements  answered  questions 


SEE  advertisements  like 
these  in  your  newspaper.  They 
are  typical  of  advertisements  that 
appear  in  newspapers  all  over 
the  country. 

In  Philadelphia,  more  people 
look  to  The  Evening  Bulletin  for 
this  kind  of  advertising  than  to 
any  other  daily  newspaper. 

These  advertisements  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  Bulletin.  There 
have  been  many  more  like  them. 
They  are  helping  to  keep  over 
600,000  families'*'  up  to  date  in 
Philadelphia  and  suburbs. 

And  these  families  are  being 
reassured,  these  days,  by  the 


manufacturers  who  supply  their 
daily  needs. 

These  advertisers  are  helping 
to  prevent  worry  and  war  hys¬ 
teria  by  spreading  the  truth 
about  themselves  and  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  They  are  making  good 
friends  in  Philadelphia  — 
whether  or  not  war  activity 
affects  immediate  sales. 

it  The  Evening  BvUetin  it  bought  bf/ 
7A%  more  people  in  Philadelphia  and 
tuhurbt  than  anp  other  daily  netotpaper. 
It  hat  been  the  favorite  for  S7  peart. 
Bulletin  circulation  it  higher  than  anp 
other  dailp  netotpaper  hat  ever  reached 
in  the  hiitorp  of  Philadelphia.  (Over 
600,000  copiet  dailp.)  And  turvept  thotr 
that  Philadelphiant  tpend  an  average 
of  kS%  more  time  reading  The  Bulletin 
than  anp  other  dailp  netotpaper. 


In  Philadelphia — nearly  everybody  reads  The  Bulletin 


fc.w  .b.«*  e'***  , 


Is  sy«,|,e„ 


rale* 


aall 


You  will  find  many  answers,  new  facts 
and  important  explanations  in  the  adver¬ 
tisements  of  your  newspaper  today,  and 
every  day.  Newspapers  are  becoming 
even  more  important  as  a  means  of  quick 
communication  between  those  who  sell 
and  those  who  use. 


Of  COURSE,  there  is  a  growing  need  for 
quick  answers  to  new  problems.  We’re 
in  a  war! 


The  very  nature  of  newspapers  makes 
it  possible  to  put  today’s  information  in 
your  hands  today.  When  a  food  manu¬ 
facturer  has  an  important  message  for 
you  —  it  is  printed  where  you  can  read 
it  right  away  —  in  newspapers.  The  same 
is  true  of  furnishings,  clothes,  fuel,  tires, 
and  everything  you  need  and  use. 


The  advertisement  reproduced  over  there  on 
the  opposite  page  is  not  being  held  up  to  you 
as  a  great  advertisement. 

But  the  idea  back  of  it  is  a  big  idea  —  too 
big  for  any  one  newspaper  or  small  group  of 
newspapers  to  carry  alone. 

For  years,  so-called  “sales”  advertising 
has  been  the  timely,  two-fisted  kind  of  adver¬ 
tising  which  has  helped  to  build  advertising 
reputations  and  volume  for  newspapers. 

What  used  to  be  called  “institutional” 
advertising  was  long-range  voice-of-business 
advertising  which  did  not  always  need  the 
timeliness  of  the  newspaper  medium. 


Today,  that  is  changed. 

In  these  fast-moving  times,  nothing  needs 
timeliness  and  flexibility  more  than  the 
“Voice  of  Management.” 

Newspapers  can  serve  business  as  never 
before.  And  newspaper  advertising  can  do 
even  more  to  serve  the  public  these  troubled 
war  days. 

It  was  this  belief  which  prompted  The 
Evening  Bulletin  to  publish  the  advertise¬ 
ment  you  see  here.  It  is  full-page  in  size. 
It  appeared  in  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit 
and  Philadelphia  newspapers,  and  in  adver¬ 
tising  trade  papers. 


TVOTE:  To  encourage  the  spread  of  this  message  to  advertisers  and  consumers  alike,  we  make 
this  offer  to  other  newspapers:  Write  for  a  mat  of  this  advertisement.  It  will  be  supplied  free. 
Remove  every  mention  of  The  Bulletin.  Add  your  own  newspaper's  story  and  run  the  advertise- 
ment  over  your  otvn  signature.  Send  your  requests  to  The  Evening  Bulletin,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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NEW  COMMUNIST  DRIVE 

WHEN  PM  LASHED  OUT  last  week  with  a 
campaign  agiunst  Col.  R.  R.  McCormick  of  the 
Chuago  Tribune,  Capt.  J.  M.  Patterson  of  the 
Sew  York  Daily  News,  and  William  R.  Hearst 
as  pro-Nazi,  anti-Russian,  and  anti-British,  we 
thought  there  was  something  more  than  met  the 
eye  behind  the  game.  We  have  just  come  across 
a  document  confirming  that  suspicion.  From  a 
“May  Day”  pamphlet  put  out  by  the  National 
Committee,  Communist  Party,  U.  S.  A.,  we  quote: 

"On  May  Day,  the  American  workers  will  de¬ 
mand  that  Fifth  Columnists  like  Charles  £. 
Coughlin  be  jailed.  That  defeatists  in  Congress 
like  Hamilton  Fish  and  Martin  Dies  be  removed 
from  public  oflBce.  That  defeatists  within  the 
labor  movement  like  John  L.  Lewis  be  repudiated 
and  isolated.  That  the  treasonable  activity  of  the 
Norman  Thomases  and  Trotskyites  be  stopped. 
That  defeatist  publishers  like  William  Randolph 
Hearst,  Patterson  and  McCormick  be  called  to 
account.” 

In  a  word,  the  “Party  Line”  now  calls  for  the 
destruction,  under  the  screen  of  war,  of  the  men 
and  newspapers  which  have  given  most  bitter 
opposition  to  the  .American  Communist  Party’s 
machinations  in  the  past.  The  Four  Freedoms 
for  which  .Americans  are  fighting — including  the 
rights  of  free  speech  and  free  press — mean  no 
more  to  the  Communists  in  America  than  to 
their  party  brethren  in  Russia,  to  whom  they 
are  mere  bourgeois  folly. 

These  freedoms  have  meaning  here  now,  but 
they  will  not  have  if  Communist  fanaticism  is  to 
prevail.  Their  meaning  here  is  the  right  to  advo¬ 
cate  what  any  majority  or  minority  o/  us  may 
believe  at  the  moment  to  be  wrong,  and  to  take 
the  consequences  of  that  advocacy.  If  a  states¬ 
man  or  a  publisher  or  a  priest  violates  the  law, 
he  is  subject  to  the  prescribed  penalties,  and  our 
war-time  laws  seem  to  have  teeth  enough  to  cope 
with  any  violation.  If  they  are  not,  they  can  be 
amended  by  Congress. 

Charges  have  already  been  brought  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  against  Father  Coughlin’s 
Social  Justice  and  other  publications  for  alleged 
obstruction  of  the  war  effort.  No  action  of 
any  nature  has  been  taken  against  Hearst,  Pat¬ 
terson,  McCormick,  or  any  of  their  newspapers — 
and,  writing  as  an  editor,  we  doubt  that  any 
utterances  in  the  Hearst  newspapers,  the  New’ 
York  Daily  News,  or  the  Chicago  Tribune  could 
he  woven  into  a  case  against  any  of  them.  They 
have  expressed  their  views,  in  strong  terms,  but 
they  have  not  advocated  sedition. 

Editor  &  Publisher  has  disagreed  often  and 
on  many  subjects  with  all  of  the  men  and  news¬ 
papers  mentioned,  in  peace  and  in  war-time — 
which  is  our  privilege  in  this  so-far  free  eountry. 
It  has  been  their  privilege  to  disagree  w’ith  us 
and  with  any  others  who  favor  the  President’s 
major  program,  as  it  has  been  stated.  If  that 
privilege  is  revoked,  under  the  stress  of  war,  for 
any  reason  less  serious  than  advocacy  of  sedi¬ 
tion  or  treason,  our  battle  for  the  Four  Free¬ 
doms  will  become  meaningless.  It  will  mark  a 
long  step  toward  a  totalitarian  regime. 

.And  we  don’t  need  that  to  win  the  war.  We 
are  out  to  beat  the  forces  of  darkness  and  re- 
])re.s.sion,  we  are  lient  on  avoiding  the  ignorance 
and  fears  that  cloud  our  enemies  in  Germany, 
Italy,  and  Japan,  and  our  friends  in  Russia.  We 
.stand  for  advancement  of  our  free  ideals,  and 
not  for  their  destruction  at  the  behest  of  the 
Communist  Party,  which,  in  the  last  analy.sis, 
has  smirched  and  destroyed  everything  that  it  has 
ever  touched. 


1  A  L 


Thou  therefore,  my  son,  be  strong  in  the  grace 
that  is  in  Christ  Jesus. — II.  Timothy  11:1. 


PULITZER  PRIZES 


TOO  MUCH  OR  TOO  LITTLE 

MEMBERS  of  the  .American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  are  voting  this  week  in  the 
referendum  on  government  advertising  in  news¬ 
papers  directed  by  the  Society’s  recent  conven¬ 
tion.  The  resolution  before  them  is  a  two-line 
sentence,  recording  the  Society  as  disapproving 
the  acceptance  of  “favors  or  subsidies  from  gov¬ 
ernment.” 

With  that  pious  sentiment  no  editor  can  dis¬ 
agree  and  its  adoption  ought  to  be  unanimous. 
But,  we  must  ask,  what  is  accomplished  by  its 
adoption?  It  states  no  new  policy  of  the  Society 
with  respect  to  the  question  of  wartime  advertis¬ 
ing  by  the  government.  It  raises  questions  which 
were  not  in  the  minds  of  the  members  who  de¬ 
bated  the  original  resolution  two  weeks  ago.  For 
instance,  there  are  people,  newspaper  men  in¬ 
cluded,  who  regard  the  publication  of  legal  and 
tax  sale  advertising  as  acceptance  of  a  political 
subsidy — even  though  the  public  usefulness  of 
that  advertising  has  been  recognized  for  many 
years. 

And  there  are  people  who  regard  the  sec¬ 
ond-class  postal  rates  as  a  subsidy  to  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines,  even  though  the  intent  of 
Congress  was  to  promote  education  through  the 
spread  of  low-cost  reading  matter.  We  do  not 
believe  that  the  A5.N.E.  resolutions  committee 
had  either  of  these  in  mind  when  it  drafted  its 
present  motion. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  whole  question  of 
government  advertising  was  not  more  thoroughly 
aired  in  the  Society’s  meeting.  Most  of  those 
who  discussed  the  motion  did  so  from  the  stand¬ 
point  that  advertising  by  Uncle  Sam  might  be 
used  to  influence  editorial  policies,  even  to  destroy 
the  integrity  of  the  press.  Not  one  man  or 
woman  in  that  room  would  have  accepted  the 
suggestion  that  the  $750,000,000  now  invested 
annually  in  newspaper  advertising  by  commer¬ 
cial  enterprises  is  or  has  been  a  source  of  evil 
or  destruction  of  editorial  integrity.  Some  even 
found  a  sharp  distinction  lietween  advertising  by 
the  government  and  adverti.sing  by  a  Main  Street 
store,  even  though  the  purpose  of  both  is  the 
same — the  moving  of  public  thought  and  public 
action  in  a  desired  direction. 

No  one  stated  the  case  for  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  beyond  referring  to  the  many  articles  and 
editorials  in  these  columns  since  January  3.  No 
one  defended  the  use  of  advertising  as  a  means 
of  getting  a  government  mes.sage  to  the  people 
with  the  emphasis  and  the  directness  that  the 
government  wants.  No  one  drew  the  line  between 
the  publication  of  legitimate  government  news 
and  the  argumentative  convincing  function  of 
advertising  which  news  cannot  perform.  No  one 
asserted  that  advertising  is  an  honest  and  an 
honorable  calling,  the  development  of  which  has 
lifted  the  .American  press  from  its  one-time  bond¬ 
age  to  political  parties. 

There  was,  in  our  opinion,  no  need  for  an 
expression  of  the  Society’s  views  on  this  question 
— but  once  the  question  was  raised,  it  should  have 
lieen  handled  with  clarity  and  firmness.  The 
present  re.solution  .says  too  much  or  too  little  and 
might  better  have  died  unborn. 


CONSERVATIVE  JOURNALISM  of  a  solid 

character  and  generally  typical  of  the  national 
newspaper  performance  was  recognized  in  tht 
awards  of  the  Pulitzer  Prize  board  for  1941.  The* 
awards  as  a  whole  do  not  issue  from  any  spectacu¬ 
lar  effort,  but  from  the  work  of  the  winning  papers 
and  writers  over  the  span  of  a  year — which  we 
believe  to  be  in  the  spirit  envisioned  by  Joseph 
Pulitzer  when  he  established  the  prizes. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times,  hated  as  it  is  by  the 
professional  labor  and  liberal  groups  for  its  oppo- 
.sition  to  the  closed  shop — highly  understandable 
to  those  who  recall  a  bit  of  history — has  for 
decades  been  one  of  the  most  influential  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Aggressive,  alert,  and 
courageous  in  fighting  for  its  concept  of  the  right, 
it  has  contributed  much  to  the  development  of 
Southern  California.  It  is  a  staunch  Republican 
newspaper,  like  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
whose  chief  editorial  writer,  Geoffrey  Parsons, 
received  long  over-due  recognition. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has  set  a  fine  example  of 
decent  partisanship  in  keeping  its  place  as  the 
leading  Republican  newspaper  of  the  country  and 
at  the  same  time  granting  without  a  grudge  full 
credit  for  the  achievements  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration.  It  has  taken  journalistic  states¬ 
manship  of  a  very  high  order  to  maintain  the 
Herald  Tribune  as  both  the  leader  of  the  oppoa- 
tion  journalism  and  as  a  newspaper  which  can 
be  trusted  for  objective  coverage  of  politics. 

Louis  Stark  has  long  been  respected  for  honesty 
and  accuracy  in  covering  the  difficult  field  of  labor 
news  for  the  New  York  Times.,  and  we  are  glad 
to  add  our  congratulations  to  the  many  he  must 
have  received  from  all  sides  of  the  labor  move¬ 
ment.  The  award  to  Larry  .Allen  of  the  AP  for 
his  many  desperate  feats  as  a  war  correspondent 
will  strike  a  responsive  note  in  the  hearts  of 
reporters — and  may  inspire  many  to  go  out  and 
do  likewise  in  their  own  less  spacious  spheres  of 
operation.  Likewise,  the  awards  to  Herbert  L. 
Block  of  NEA,  Stanton  Delaplane,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  Dr.  Carlos  P.  Romulo,  Philippines 
Herald,  and  Milton  Brooks,  Detroit  News,  are 
to  be  commended. 
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PRINCIPLE  VINDICATED 

WHEN  THE  New  York  Times  signed  a  eontract 
with  the  New.spajier  Guild  last  week,  its  man¬ 
agement  made  good  a  promise  that  there  would 
be  no  closed  shop  in  the  news  and  editorial  de 
partments.  The  first  article  of  the  contract  spe¬ 
cifically  states  that  “membership  in  the  Guild 
shall  not  be  a  prerequisite  to  employment”  in 
those  departments,  “or  to  continuation  of  employ¬ 
ment  therein.”  The  full  rights  of  all  employes 
are  specifically  guaranteed  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  the  same  article. 

The  Guild  could  have  had  substantially  the 
same  agreement  several  years  ago.  The  only 
obstacle  was  the  Guild  negotiators’  insistence  on 
the  editorial  Guild  shop,  and  management’s  firm 
refusal  to  grant  that  demand.  The  present  con¬ 
tract  is  thoroughly  equitable,  and  it  makes  the 
Guild’s  permanence  as  representative  of  the 
Times’  employes  dejiendent  upon  its  conduct. 
Management  is  not  in  the  position  of  coercing 
employes  to  remain  members  of  an  organization 
with  which  they  are  in  professional  or  ethical 
cimflict,  as  is  the  ca.se  where  union  membership 
must  be  retained  as  a  condition  of  employment. 

.All  newspaper  jieople,  owners  and  employes 
alike,  owe  a  great  debt  to  the  Times  for  fight¬ 
ing  and  at  last  vindicating  a  high  principle. 
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Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  News  si)>u/unk 


ARTHUR  W  CRAWFORD.  G. 


TRIBUNE  TOWER.  CKi 


Kessler  Field,  Miss.  Tony  Foglietta 

was  educated  at  Girard  Ccdlege  and  FOLKS  WORTH 


500  Editors 


PERSONAL 

MENTION 


the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Fol-  ITl^^XXrrKT/^ 
lowing  service  in  the  First  World  War 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Record  in  IZZII 

1921  and  has  remained  there  to  the  FRED  F.  CHITTY,  general  manager, 
present  time.  He  is  married  and  has  Daily  Olympian,  Olympia,  Wash., 
four  children,  one  son  with  the  air  recently  elected  president  of  the  Al- 
corps  and  another  a  student  officer  DaUy  News- 
with  the  marines.  At  the  present  time  papers  of  Wash- 
Foglietta  covers  the  Federal  beat  for  “^^on,  is  some- 
-  -  what  a  pioneer 

newspaperman  ■ 

although  only  43  ]■ 

years  old.  He  /w 

started  as  a  VjH 

“printer’s  devil”  |^B 

country 
weekly  in  North- 
eastern  Wash- 
ington  where  na- 

tives  took  their  - 

newspapers  seri-  Fred  F.  Chitty 
ously  and  among 

the  essential  tools  of  the  craft  it  was 
necessary  to  have  a  chase  bar  handy 
in  order  to  back  up  your  editorial 
opinion.  Mr.  Chitty  became  editor  of 
the  paper  at  16. 

While  serving  with  the  army  on  the 
Mexican  border  in  1916  he  started  a 
regimental  newspaper.  During  World 
War  I  he  served  with  the  U.  S.  Ma¬ 
rines  and  after  the  Armistice  he  was 
asked  to  be  placed  on  detached  duty 
and  was  assigned  to  the  publicity  bu¬ 
reau  to  compile  a  complete  history  of 
the  Marine  Corps  from  its  inception 
through  the  World  War.  After  com¬ 
pleting  the  book,  “The  Story  of  the 
Marines,”  Mr.  Chitty  purchased  half- 
interest  in  a  commercial  publishing 
firm  in  Philadelphia. 

He  started  with  the  Olympian  in 
1924  and  through  various  promotions 
was  elevated  to  general  manager  in 
1931.  He  resigned  in  1937  to  become 
owner  and  publisher  of  the  Eugene 

_ _ _  Howard  Hartley,  veteran  Florida  (Ore.)  Daily  News  which  he  operated 

recently  as  circulation  manager  of  newspaperman,  has  been  named  edi-  years,  disposed  of  his  interest  and 
the  Elmira  Advertiser  and  Star-  tor  in  charge  of  the  Clearwater,  Fla.,  returned  to  the  Olympian  as  general 
Gazette,  Gannett  papers.  Mr.  Calhoun  bureau  of  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  manager  in  1939. 
had  been  in  the  circulation  department  Independent.  '  Mr.  Chitty  served  one  term  as  pro¬ 

of  the  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chron-  J.  Richard  Shaner  was  promoted  to  sident  in  1936  of  the  group  he  heads 
icie  for  the  last  five  years.  He  pre-  manager  of  the  Pittsburgh  bureau  of  again.  He  also  was  chairman  of  the 


ANNE  O’HARE  McCORMICK,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  editorial  board  and  col¬ 
umnist  of  the  New  York  Times,  is  one 
of  three  Ameri¬ 
cans  selected  for 
the  1942  gold 
medal  awards  of 
the  National  In¬ 
stitute  of  Social 
Sciences  to  be 
presented  May  14 
at  the  annual 


■  with  the  marines.  At  the  present  time 

r.„::  _ r  : 

the  Record,  handles  features  and  edits 
the  Sunday  veterans  section.  He  is  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion  and  is 
its  Pennsylvania  Department  Director 
of  Publicity. 

Elmer  L.  Schuyler,  editor  of  the 
Williamsport  (Pa.)  Gazette  and  Bul¬ 
letin  since  1911,  celebrated  his  sev¬ 
enty-ninth  birthday  anniversary  May 
2.  He  spent  the  month  of  April  cover¬ 
ing  the  spring  training  activities  of 
Anna  McCormick  the  Williamsport  ball  club  of  the 
•  “To  a  free  nress  Eastern  League  in  the  Carolinas— his 
m  Lderstaifding 

’u  Don  Wilson,  former  editor  of  the 

^  Deurisburg  (Pa.)  Saturday  News,  has 

throughout  the  TitL,ille  (Pa.) 

^ wnilkm  F.  Cronin,  editor  of  the 
T  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Tribune,  is  a  can- 

im  rs.  osep  didate  on  the  Democratic  ticket  for 
1  *  j  state  representative. 

Silas  B.  Ragsdale,  managing  editor 
^  n  ^  Galveston  Daily  News,  a  former 

r "  ^  Texas  university  student  who  has  been 

r  with  the  newspaper  since  his  gradua- 
, he  held  the  post  g 

°  1*^  at  the  University’s  Journalism  Day. 
dcClam  fomerly 

u  Cedar  Falls  (Iowa)  Daily  News,  is 

n  ege,  as  -  ^  radio  announcer  at  Station 

WSUN,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Leonard  Merrell  has  been  named 
IGSS  OiiiCG  managing  editor  of  the  Clearwater 

•  (Fla.)  News. 


PEGLER 

Vote  Them 


America’s 


PEARSON 


ALLEN 

Columnists 


Results  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin's  Journalism  SchooDs 
poll  of  500  daily  newspaper 
editors,  reported  this  week  in 
The  New  York  Times,  showed 
Westhrook  Pegler  in  first  place, 
Raymond  Clapper  next,  and, 
close  up.  Drew  Pearson  and 
Robert  S.  Allen,  as  writers  of 
the  ^‘hest  adult  columns.^^ 

Comments  by  editors— on  Peg* 
ler:  *^Only  hard-hitting  journal¬ 
ist  in  America^^ — on  Clapper: 
^*Fair  to  all  sides.  Builds  reader 
confidence” — on  Pearson’s  and 
Allen’s  “Washington  Merry-Go- 
Round”:  “Stands  in  sphere  by 
itself.” 

Would  you  like  to  see  current 
releases  by  these  leading  col¬ 
umnists? 


"Pipe  the  'Old  Man'!  He  sure 
has  the  'situation  well  In  hand' 
again.  Hew  dees  he  da  It?" 


"Easy.  He  keeps 
y  o  a  n  g  reading 
HAROLD  TEEN." 


HAROLD  TEEN 


— the  effervescent  ’teen  age  comic 
strip.  A  poll-tested  favorite  among 
readers  from  16  to  60! 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 


FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42no  STREET 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


A.  J.  (TONY)  FOGUETTA,  for  21 
years  with  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
is  the  new  Editor  &  Publisher  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Philadelphia  succeeding 
Joe  Dragonetti,  formerly  of  the 
Ledger,  who  is  now  in  the  army  at 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  19 

with  the  Macy  Westchester  news¬ 
papers  since  March,  1939. 

Lisle  Shoemaker,  former  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Sun,  and 
more  recently  on  the  sports  staff  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Daily  News,  has  joined 
the  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  the  United 
Press.  He  fills  the  vacancy  left  by 
transfer  of  Robert  Miller  to  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  bureau. 

'  Harold  P.  Jarvis,  political  editor  and 
legislative  correspondent  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  Courier-Express  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  deputy  director  of  the  Buffalo 
office  of  civilian  protection. 

William  S.  Barton,  science  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  the  last  14 
years,  has  resigned  to  become  science 
editor  of  Newsweek  in  New  York. 
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Ellis  M.  Trefethen,  formerly  avia¬ 
tion  editor  of  the  Syracuse  Post- 
Standard,  has  been  appointed  public 
'  relations  manager  of  the  Buffalo  plants 
of  the  Curtiss- Wright  Corporation. 

Tom  Ham,  Atlanta  Journal  writer, 
is  one  of  six  Georgians  awarded  fel¬ 
lowships  and  scholarships  by  the 
Julius  Rosenwald  Fund.  Ham’s  fel¬ 
lowship  will  enable  him  to  complete 
a  novel  about  the  pet^le  of  CSeorgia’s 
Blue  Ridge  Mountains.  He  has  a  con¬ 
tract  with  the  MacMillan  Publishing 
Company,  for  the  book  of  moimtain 
sketdies  he  is  now  writing.  Until  re¬ 
cently  he  was  picture  editor  of  the 
Journal. 

Clark  D.  Shaughnessy,  Jr.,  sports 
editor  of  the  Santa  Paula  (Cal.) 
Chronicle,  became  engaged  to  Miss 
Marylin  Iannis  of  Ojai,  Cal.,  April  28. 

Winfield  T.  Scott,  editor,  book  re¬ 
view  department.  Providence  (R.  I.) 
Sunday  Journal  and  widely  known  as 
“W.  T.  S.”  in  his  film  reviews,  is  author 
of  a  book  of  poems,  “Wind  the  Clock,” 
published  by  James  A.  Decker,  Prairie 
City,  ni.  The  book  contains  some  50 
poems,  many  of  which  appeared  in  the 
Journal  and  in  magazines. 

Herbert  Franklin  Lang,  photography 
editor,  Boston  (Mass.)  Post,  and 
former  United  States  Army  instructor 
in  aerial  photography,  is  now  teaching 
a  special  wartime  extension  course  in 
photography  as  practiced  in  the  Air 
Force  and  Signal  Corps,  in  Sever  Hall, 
Harvard  University. 

John  Bell,  for  the  past  8  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
news  staff,  has  resigned  to  join  the 
news  staff  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dis¬ 
patch. 

Miss  Abbie  Amrine,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  society  staff  of  the 
suspended  Kansas  City  Journal,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News  as  society  editor. 

K  E.  Naugle,  veteran  Florida  and 
Indiana  newspaperman,  is  serving  as 
secretary  of  the  Sarasota,  Fla.,  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce.  He  formerly  was 
connected  in  an  executive  capacity 
with  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times, 
the  Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Metropolis 
(now  the  Jacksonville  Journal)  and 
the  Sarasota  (Fla.)  Herald-Tribune. 

Bob  Smyser  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  sport  department,  and  Mrs. 
Smyser  welcom^  a  baby  daughter 
into  the  family  April  28. 

Peter  Bellamy  has  taken  over  the 
duties  of  motion  picture  and  dramatic 
critic  of  the  Cleveland  News,  succeed¬ 
ing  Arthur  Spaeth,  who  left  to  serve 
as  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
Bellamy,  27,  began  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  reporter  with  the  Des 
Moines  Register.  He  joined  the  News 
in  1938. 

Harry  ^Tarloch,  traffic  engineer  of 
the  Baltimore  Bureau  of  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Detroit  Bureau,  effective  May  4. 

Robert  Miller,  formerly  of  the 
United  Press  Los  Angeles  staff,  has 
arrived  in  Honolulu  to  join  the  U.  P. 
staff. 

John  Roderick  has  been  transferred 
from  Portland  to  Washington,  replac¬ 
ing  Rod  Southwick  as  regional  AP 
reporter  for  New  England.  John  Mc- 
Keman  of  the  Bangor  Commercial 
goes  to  Portland,  replacing  Roderick. 

Anthony  Urban,  a  reporter  for  the 
Detroit  (Mich.)  Polish  Daily  News, 
has  been  appointed  to  the  Wayne 
Coimty  Jury  Commission  by  Gov. 
Murray  D.  Van  Wagoner  of  Michigan. 

Graham  Berry,  of  Pasadena,  Cal., 
has  joined  the  Albany,  N,  Y.,  bureau 
of  the  Associated  Pre^. 

Bill  Milligan,  formerly  of  the 
Oakland  (Cal.)  Post  Enquirer,  has 
joined  the  United  Press  staff  in  Miami. 


He  replaces  Jim  McKee  who  has 
moved  to  the  Atlanta  bureau  of  the 
U.  P. 

Hugh  J.  Wylie  and  Mrs.  Wylie  are 
parents  of  a  7-pound,  5-ounce  boy. 
Wylie  is  a  member  of  the  Associate 
Press  staff  at  Kansas  City. 

Steve  Trtimbull,  reporter,  Miami 
Herald,  is  recovering  from  a  minor 
operation  at  the  Jackson  Memorial 
Hospital  in  Miami. 


With  The  Colors 


WILLIAM  J.  CT.EW  of  Middletown, 

Conn.,  a  member  of  the  Hartford 
Courant  staff  since  1925,  has  been 
conunissioned  a  captain  in  the  Army 
of  the  United  States  and  reported  for 
duty  May  1  at  headquarters  of  the 
Eastern  Defense  Command  and  First 
Army,  commanded  by  Lieutenant- 
General  Hugh  A.  Drum.  Since  1930, 
Captain  Clew  has  been  military  cor¬ 
respondent  for  the  Courant. 

Stanton  Carle,  general  manager  and 
publisher  of  the  Fostoria  (Ohio) 
Times  was  sworn  in  as  a  yeoman  third 
class  in  the  United  States  Coast  Guard 
at  Cleveland.  Josh  H.  Williams,  former 
general  manager,  returned  to  the 
Times,  succeeding  Mr.  Carle. 

Bruce  J.  Nelson,  business  manager 
of  the  Eau  Claire  (Wis.)  Telegram  and 
the  Eau  Claire  Leader,  and  secretary 
of  the  Eau  Claire  Press  Company,  has 
enlisted  in  the  United  States  Army 
and  has  been  inducted  at  Fort  Sheri¬ 
dan,  m. 

Charles  N.  DeRose,  general  manager 
of  Station  WHYN,  former  business 
manager  of  the  Northampton  (Mass.) 
Daily  Hampshire  Gazette,  of  which  his 
mother  is  publisher,  has  been  called 
into  service.  DeRose,  who  holds  a 
first  lieutenant’s  commission,  has  been 
ordered  to  report  for  officers’  army 
training  school  at  Miami  Beach,  Fla. 

John  Bowman,  managing  editor  of 
the  Henderson  (Tex.)  Daily  News  for 
the  past  three  years,  has  enlisted  in 
the  U.  S.  marine  corps,  and  is  en 
route  to  San  Diego  for  basic  training. 
Bowman’s  place  is  being  filled  by  Ver¬ 
non  Dowdy,  former  sports  editor  on 
the  paper. 

John  A.  McDonald,  manager  of  the 
Saginaw  (Mich.)  News,  has  been 
called  into  service  as  a  major  in  the 
army’s  anti-aircraft  division. 

Philip  Jacobson,  a  member  of  the 
circulation  staff  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
before  joining  the  Naval  Reserve  on 
April  15,  is  now  in  training  at  Notre 
Dame,  Ind. 

Joseph  Whitnah,  former  sports 
writer  for  the  San  Francisco  News, 
now  is  serving  with  the  Army  Air 
Corps  as  a  cadet. 

Corp.  Jay  Rose,  first  member  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  to  volunteer  for  the  armed  forces, 
has  entered  the  officer’s  training  school 
in  Camp  Lee,  Va. 

Capt.  Vann  M.  Kennedy,  head  of 
the  Austin  (Tex.)  Bureau  of  the  In¬ 
ternational  News  Service  for  more 
than  12  years,  and  widely  known  in 
the  Texas  political  field  as  an  advisor 
to  governors,  has  been  assigned  to 
active  duty  in  the  public  relations 
division  of  the  War  Department  in 
Washington. 

Bill  McClung,  for  the  past  year 
sports  editor  of  the  Bluefield  (W.  Va.) 
Sunset  News,  has  left  for  the  naval 
training  base  at  Norfolk,  Va. 

Sydnor  Barksdale,  editor  of  the 
Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset  News,  has 
been  notified  by  the  navy  department 
that  he  has  been  commissioned  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  (j.  g.)  in  the  U.  S.  naval  re¬ 
serve.  He  was  ordered  to  active  duty 
and  left  May  3  for  Huntington,  W.  Va., 
and  was  to  go  from  there  to  the  naval 
operating  base  at  Norfolk,  Va. 


Edward  Hopkins  of  the  Boston  Ree- 
ord-American  sports  department  hu 
been  inducted  into  the  iumy;  he’s  now 
at  Camp  Niantic,  Conn. 

John  Wharton  of  the  Boston  Amer¬ 
ican  editorial  department,  has  joined 
the  marines. 

Roy  Fisher,  city  editor  of  the  Pro# 
(Kan.)  Doily  Tribune,  reported  April 
15  to  the  army  and  naval  training 
school  at  Notre  Dame. 

Arthur  Spaeth,  drama  critic  and 
former  city  editor,  Cleveland  Newt, 
left  for  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  last  wed 
as  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Air  Service 
Command  of  the  Army  Air  Corps. 
Robert  L.  Wertman,  a  reporter  who 
joined  the  News  staff  last  September, 
also  was  inducted  into  the  Army  last 
week. 

Clive  R.  Lane,  who  has  operated  an 
advertising  agency  in  Topeka,  Kaa, 
for  the  past  12  years,  has  volunteered 
for  overseas  army  duty  and  gone  to 
North  Carolina  for  a  six-week  train¬ 
ing  period.  He  will  be  a  Major.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  his  work  in  Topeka  he  spent 
several  years  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where 
he  was  business  and  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Japan  Advertiser. 

John  M.  Virden,  formerly  news  edi¬ 
tor  of  Okemah  (Okla.)  Daily  Leader 
and  later  of  Seminole  (Okla.)  Pro¬ 
ducer,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  major  in  the  army  air  corps  at 
Randolph  Field,  Texas. 

Pvt.  J.  Leland  Gourley,  former 
member  of  the  Oklahoma  City  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  staff  and  prior  to  that, 
sports  editor  and  reporter  for  the 
Seminole  (Okla.)  Producer,  has  been 
selected  for  training  in  the  field  artil¬ 
lery  officers’  candidate  school  at  Fort 
Sill. 

Edward  O.  Ethell,  formerly  of  the 
Baltimore  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  who  went  into  the  U.  S.  Army 
March  25,  has  been  sent  to  Camp 
Chaffee,  Ark.  and  assigned  to  the  Sixth 
Armored  Division. 

Lieut.  William  E.  Blake,  former 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Wheeling  In¬ 
telligencer  who  was  stationed  at  Fort 
Knox,  Ky.,  has  been  transferred  to 
the  paratroops. 

Theodore  M.  O’Leary,  member  of 
the  staff  of  the  Kansas  City  Times, 
went  on  duty  May  11  as  a  lieutenant 
(]•  8-)  with  the  navy  air  cadet  selec¬ 
tion  board  at  Kansas  City. 


HEADS  OHIO  GROUP 

The  Blue  Pencil  Club  of  Ohio  elected 
Ernest  H.  Fisk,  managing  editor  of  the 
East  Liverpool  (O.)  Review,  president 
at  its  annual  meeting  at  Ohio  State 
University,  May  3.  He  succeeds  Stan 
J.  Morris,  Ironton  Tribune.  Bob  Byrd 
of  Marion  was  named  vice-president 
and  Norval  Neil  Ltixon,  OUo  State 
School  of  Journalism,  was  re-elected 
secretary-treasurer.  Wiimers  in  the 
photo  contests  were  headed  by  Bill 
Foley  of  the  Columbus  Dispatch,  one 
of  whose  entries  was  declai^  best  in 
the  show  and  first  in  the  feature  class 
over  5(X)0  circulation.  Other  photo 
winners  were:  Spot  news — ^Allan 
Drugan,  Columbus  Dispatch  and 
George  Frank,  Amherst  News-Times; 
Feature — ^Harole  E.  Reuppel,  Lebanon 
Western  Star. 

m 

REPORTS  'NO  PROGRESS' 

A  panel  of  the  U.  S.  Conciliation 
Service,  Department  of  Labor,  Wash¬ 
ington,  adjourned  May  7  after  con¬ 
sidering  for  two  days  the  guild  strike 
which  resulted  in  suspension  of  the 
Chester  (Pa.)  Times  several  months 
ago  and  announced;  “No  progress  to 
report.”  Involved  in  the  newspaper 
case  are  165  employes.  Maintenance 
of  a  union  shop  is  the  principal  stum¬ 
bling  block  to  successful  negotiation. 


BUSY  NEW  ENGLAND 


FROM  Busy  NEW  ENGLAND 


Hold  your  hot!  Did  you  know  there  have  been  over  a  billion  dollars  of 
war  production  orders  placed  in  these  parts  since  the  beginning  of  the  year? 
Well,  it’s  a  fact,  according  to  a  New  England  Council  announcement  of 
April  27. 

Today,  this  beehive  of  war  industry  is  busier  than  any  beehive  has  ever  been. 
Month-after-month  production  continues  to  expand  .  .  .  March  over  February, 
April  over  March,  and  so  it  goes.  And  with  it,  climb  employment  and 
payrolls. 

If  you  have  an  eye  for  figures,  you’ll  appreciate  knowing  the  Council’s  March 
index  stood  at  131.7%  ...  as  against  a  top  of  120.7%  in  March,  '41. 

There’s  every  rime  and  reason  why  your  schedules  should  be  saturating  New 
England  newspapers  right  now  ...  to  help  prosperous  wage-earners  and  their 
families  spend  wisely  and  well.  Any  previous  "best”  in  strength  of  market 
coverage,  reader  interest  .  .  .  yes,  and  reader  action  ...  is  topped  today  by 
the  truly  great  power  and  substantial  value  these  newspapers  put  at  your 
command.  So  .  .  .  get  busy  in  Busy  NEW  ENGLAND  right  now. 


a  ^^naturaV*  for  newspgt^ers 


RHO0K  IStAND  • 

Pawtucket  Time*  {£) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valkr  Deitv 
Times  <E) 

Westerly  Sun  (E4tS)  ^ 

W<K>as<^et  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT  g 

DaniMuy  News-Times  (E)  ^ 

Hanford  Courant  (M)  »  ? 

Hartford  Courant  <S)  Q  ' 

Meriden  Record  (M> 

New  Britain  Herald  (£> 

New  Haven  Rcfister  (EdtS) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  lE) 

Norwid)  Bulletin  slid  Record  <M4t£) 
Scaiafotd  Advocate  <E> 

Watcibury  Repubfican  A.  Aowrtcan 
IWLkiy 

Watarbury  Republican  A  American 

<E4fc^ 


Fall  River  f&tald  News  <E) 
Fitebbura  Seiuiael  (E) 

FraminKhsm  News  fE) 
doucestet  Times  (E) 
Haverbill-Gaaette  (E) 

Holyoke  Thuweript  (E) 

Lawrence  Eafle-Trifaunc  (ME) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard  Times 

New  Bedford  Sundard  Times  and 
Mercury  <M&E> 

Newburypott  Daily  News  {E> 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berfcihire  Ea(ie  (E) 

(Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  Newt  (E) 

Taunton  Gaaetic  (E) 

Wakham  Newt  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Tetesam  and  Eveninf 
Gaaette  (MRE) 

Worcester  Sundry  Telegtara  (S) 

■ 


MAINE  1 

Butpor  Daily  Newt  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Mooitoc-Piainot  (E> 

Keene  Sentinel  <£) 

Manchester  Unkm  Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  rimea  (E>  HBR 

Beniuogtcn  Banner  (E) 

Braitle^NHO  Refomer  (E) 

BttfUnctam  Free  Piest  (M)  V' ji-rs 

MASSACHUSETTS 
Beverly  Evenin*  Timca  (E) 

Boston  Globe  IMRE) 

Boston  Globe  (S) 

Boston  Pott  (M> 

Boston  Poet  (S» 

Boston  Record  A  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiacr  (S) 
Brockton  EMMprisc-TImet  (E) 

Cape  Cod  Scandard-Timea,  Hyaonis 


22— C  IRCULATION 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
*DVERTiSlN6  PAGES  REMOYIf 


Circulators  in 
Big  Cities  Urge 
Easing  of  Rule 

By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 

First  reaction  among  metropolitan 
circulation  managers  to  the  ODTs 
order  cutting  newspaper  deliveries  to 
once  a  day  at  any  one  point  is  that 
the  edict  is  too  drastic  and  a  mistake 
which  should  be  rectified  before  the 
ruling  goes  into  effect  May  15. 

Newspapers  generally  recognize  the 
necessity  in  cutting  down  from  nor¬ 
mal  routines  and  practices  imder 
metropolitan  competitive  conditions, 
but  in  most  large  cities  one  delivery 
a  day  to  each  newsstand,  store  or 
comer  is  virtually  out  of  the  question. 
Such  a  limited  service  would  not  only 
be  an  injustice  to  newspapers,  it  was 
pointed  out.  but  would  work  a  great 
hardship  upon  the  public. 

BMrden  on  Biq  Cities 
It  is  granted  that  among  a  larger 
percentage  of  newspapers  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  cities  the  one-a-day  de¬ 
livery  can  be  done  without  serious 
interference  with  their  circulation 
volume.  Newspapers  having  a  great 
bulk  of  their  circulation  on  a  home 
delivery  basis  can  operate  under  the 
new  ruling,  it  was  stated. 

In  metropolitan  centers,  however, 
the  ODT  order  as  it  relates  to  one-a- 
day  delivery  is  considered  drastic,  to 
say  the  least.  In  Chicago,  for  in¬ 
stance,  where  approximately  two- 
thirds  of  the  papers’  total  circulation 
is  sold  from  newsstands,  stores  and 
street  comers,  the  single  delivery 
would  be  virtually  ruinous  to  the 
newspapers  under  their  present  set-up. 

A  group  of  Chicago  newspaper  rep¬ 
resentatives  conferred  in  Washington 
this  week  with  an  official  of  the  de¬ 
fense  transportation  office  on  the  gov¬ 
ernment  order  which,  unless  it  is 
relaxed,  will  greatly  curb  the  delivery 
of  newspapers  in  many  cities.  Like¬ 
wise,  a  committee  representing  New 
York  City  newspaper  publishers  met 
with  ODT  officials  to  di^uss  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  order  will  apply  to 
newspaper  deliveries.  In  fact,  a  roimd 
of  conferences  with  publishers  from 
a  number  of  cities  is  scheduled  within 
the  period  prior  to  May  15,  effective 
date  of  the  order. 

Several  groups  of  organized  workers 
have  also  filed  formal  protests  against 
the  order,  it  was  reported  from 
Washington. 

Edmund  Brady,  head  of  the  local 
delivery  section  of  the  division  of 
motor  transport,  declined  to  discuss, 
for  the  time  being,  what  was  said  at 
the  conference  with  Chicago  publish¬ 
ers’  representatives.  Meanwhile,  the 
Chicago  group  is  preparing  a  formal 


Robs  Newsboy 

BOB  MAGARY,  14,  a  carrier  for 
the  Mount  Clemens  (Mich.) 
Monitor-Leader,  was  victimized  of 
$118,  $112.50  of  which  was  pay¬ 
ment  for  war  stamps,  by  a  man  seek¬ 
ing  change,  offering  large  bills  and 
never  producing  them.  He  walked 
off  before  the  boy  could  get  help. 
Newspapers  are  advised  to  warn 
carriers  against  similar  attempts. 

petition  asking  for  an  easing  of  the 
curb  on  one-a-day  deliveries. 

Circulators  in  metropolitan  cities 
were  hopeful  this  week  that  they  will 
be  able  to  get  some  sort  of  modifica¬ 
tion  before  May  15.  They  are  pre¬ 
pared  to  reduce  total  truck  mileage, 
but  they  are  earnestly  seeking  modi¬ 
fication  of  the  sweeping  order  reduc¬ 
ing  deliveries  to  once  a  day.  News¬ 
papers  want  to  cooperate  with  the 
government,  but  they  feel  that  a  more 
reasonable  period  should  be  allowed 
for  adjustment. 

Carriers  Fete  Mothers 
MORE  than  400  outstanding  St.  Paul 
Dispatch-Pioneer  Press  carrier- 
salesmen  and  their  mothers  were 
entertained  recently  at  a  dinner  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  newspapers. 

John  J.  McDonough,  mayor  of  St. 
Paul;  B.  H.  Ruder,  publisher  of  the 
newspapers;  J.  R.  Wiggins,  managing 
editor;  Harold  Shugard,  circulation 
manager,  and  Amy  Bisdsall,  women’s 
editor,  gave  short  talks. 

Mr.  Shugard  reported  the  news¬ 
papers’  carrier-salesmen  earned  15%  1 
more  money  in  1941  than  they  did  in 
the  previous  year,  and  Mr.  Wiggins 
congratulated  the  boys  on  selling 
$65,000  worth  of  war  savings  stamps 
in  less  than  four  months. 

Seven  carriers  were  given  gold 
medals  for  having  100%  route  cover¬ 
ages,  while  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
medals  were  given  other  boys. 

Rate  Rise  Successful 
ON  MARCH  1,  the  city  carrier  rates 
of  the  morning  Lexington  (Ky.) 
Herald  and  Sunday  Herald-Leader 
and  the  evening  Leader  and  Sunday 
paper  were  increased  13  cents  a 
month.  The  new  combination  rate  for 
daily  and  Sunday  is  $1.00  a  month. 
Single  copy  price  of  the  Sunday 
Herald-Leader  was  increased  from  5 
to  7  cents.  A  month  later,  city  carrier 
circulation  was  up  on  both  the  Herald 
and  Leader  above  ,  the  figures  recorded 
before  the  price  rise  went  into  effect. 
'The  price  increase  had  a  slight  down¬ 
ward  effect  on  street  sales  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  paper  which  is  off  a  fraction  of 
1%,  according  to  Tom  Adams,  circula¬ 
tion  manager. 


Sell  the 

Z  Larqest  Markets 
in  Ohio 

CleiklanJ 

26  Mjacent  (Uuntiei 

with  the 

CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 

Clevt/oarf't  Hem*  Ntwtpepar 


How 

H&ia 

gets  consumer  results 
plus  dealer  co-operation 

AT  JUST  ONE  ADVERTISING  COST 


For  years,  H.  J.  Heinz  Company  has  been  getting 
a  topnotch  consumer-selling  job,  plus  dealer 
co-operation — both  through  advertising  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

498  Monitor  salesmen  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  LOCALIZE  the  Heinz  campaign. 
They  call  on  hundreds  of  grocers  who  are 
Monitor  advertisers,  tell  them  about  the  Heinz 
national  campaign,  show  the  handsome  big 
Heinz  color  advertisements.  They  suggest  that 
dealers  run  tie-in  advertisements  in  the  Monitor. 

The  result:  Heinz  gets  valuable  extra 
publicity.  Over  an  18-month  period  the  Heinz 
name  was  repeated  660  times  in  dealers’  ad¬ 
vertisements. 

THIS  PLAN  WILL  WORK  FOR  YOUR  BUSINESS,  TOO 

It  produces  results  for  all  types  of  business. 
We  will  be  glad  to  go  over  it  in  detail  with  you. 


The 

Christian  Science 
Monitor 

Published  Daily  in  Three  Editions 
REACHING  IMPORTANT  MARKETS  FROM  COAST  TO  COAST 

Published  by  The  Christian  Science  Publishing  Society,  One,  Norway  Street, 
Boston,  Mass. 

BRANCH  ADVERTISING  OFFICES:  New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit,  Miami, 
St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Srattle  . . . 
London,  Paris,  Geneva,  Sydney 


498  Representatives  LOCALIZE 
Your  Nationol  Compaign 

These  Monitor 

Urlv  on  thousands  of  well-rated  oeaieiv 
They  know  the  retail  set-up  in  the  cities 
5^4^oTe^!  They  LOCALIZE  your  na- 
tiOTal  campaign  in  the  Monitor  (D  by 
showing  dealers  proofs  of  your  aover 

tisemeoB  and  (2)  by 

dealers  mention  your  produa  in  the 

own  Monitor  advertisements. 
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THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 

SUtTE  1700  TIMES  TOWER  •  NEW  YORK  •  42ND  STREET  AND  BROADWAY 

Urges  Excess  Space  for  War  Use 

Link  Suggests  Extra  Equipment  in  Newspaper  Plants  Be 
Turned  to  War  Production — Reviews  Conservation  Methods 

By  LEON  A.  LINK 

Production  Specialist,  Newspaper  Section,  War  Production  Board 


LEON  A.  LINK,  produclion  man¬ 
ager  for  fha  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  now  chief  production  spe- 
cialiit  of  the  newspaper  section  of 
the  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch 
of  the  WPB,  delivered  the  following 
talk  to  Pacific  Southwest  Mechanical 
Conference  recently  in  Los  Angeles. 


Leon  A.  Link 


YOU  AND  I  have  gathered  here  to¬ 
night  to  discuss  and  consider  one 
phase  of  the  most  important  question 
that  has  con¬ 
fronted  us  for 
many  years — the 
wiiming  of  the 
war.  The  par¬ 
ticular  thing  I 
want  to  talk 
about  is  conser¬ 
vation  of  mate¬ 
rials. 

We  have  ac¬ 
cepted  and  en¬ 
joyed  the  free¬ 
dom  of  living  in 
the  United  States 
for  so  long  a  pe¬ 
riod  that  we  do  not  all  seem  to  realize 
this  freedom  is  seriously  threatened. 
If  we  can  read — and  I  am  sure  we  all 
can— then  we  should  know  freedom 
is  not  only  threatened  but  in  many 
countries  of  the  world  it  has  been 
taken  away  from  millions  of  people 
and  they  are  today  slaves  to  the  same 
force  that  has  as  a  part  of  its  program 
the  enslavement  of  the  jjeople  of  this 
country.  We  know  that  your  boys 
and  my  boys  are  with  the  fighting 
forces  on  foreign  soil  engaged  in  an 
effort  to  head  off  our  enemy  before 
he  invades  the  country  that  has  given 
us  so  much,  yes,  more  than  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world  has  ever  been  able  to 
give  to  its  citizens.  Some  of  those 
teys  have  already  paid  with  their 
lives.  There  will  be  more.  How  many 
more  will  never  return  will,  to  a 
great  extent,  be  determined  by  what 
efforts  we  put  forth  to  provide  them 
with  the  tools  they  need  to  defend 
themselves  and  defend  us. 

Everyone  Con  Help 

I  have  traveled  the  entire  width  of 
our  country — from  our  National  Ca¬ 
pitol  near  the  East  Coast  to  this  great 
city  in  the  Far  West — to  talk  to  you 
about  these  things.  On  both  Coasts 
We  face  the  same  dangers  of  bomb¬ 
ings  or  possible  attempts  at  invasion. 
The  enemy’s  craft  have  been  close  to 
both  Coasts;  yes,  very  close.  We  can 
not.  or  at  least  it  is  very  likely  we 
will  not,  all  take  up  arms  to  actually 
engage  the  enemy.  In  most  instances, 
it  will  be  our  sons  who  do  that.  So 
what  is  it  that  you  and  I  in  the  Me¬ 
chanical  Departments  of  newspapers 
can  do  in  order  that  we,  too,  might 
help?  Certainly  there  is  no  man 


among  us  who  feels  that  it  is  not  his 
duty  to  help. 

Some  have  asked:  Why  is  it  that 
the  restrictions  on  supplies  seem  to 
be  so  much  more  acute  at  the  outset 
of  this  war  than  they  were  during  the 
entire  first  World  War?  Weapons  and 
methods  of  war  have  advanced  just 
as  fast  as  have  other  things  and  this 
war  is  a  mechanical  war  to  a  far 
greater  degree  than  was  the  last. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  man  power  at 
the  fighting  fronts  was,  to  a  larger 
degree  than  it  is  today,  the  determin¬ 
ing  factor.  Properly  equipped  man 
power  is  always  effective  and  in  this 
war  the  equipment  factor  is  more  im¬ 
portant  than  it  ever  was  in  any  pre¬ 
vious  war.  I  think  you  will  all  appre¬ 
ciate  that  the  airplanes  must  be  larger, 
better  equipped,  faster  —  and  there 
must  be  many  more  of  them.  The 
tanks  are  also  much  larger  and  more 
complete  and  there  must  be  more  of 
them. 

All  through  the  entire  set-up  we 
need  much  more  mechanically  than 
we  did  before. 

We  not  only  need  more  but  we  must 
also  have  the  ships  to  deliver  this 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  men,  to  the 


points  where  it  can  be  used  most  ef¬ 
fectively.  We  had  only  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  the  first  war.  This  time 
we  have  not  only  that  to  do,  but  we 
must  also  go  on  to  Russia.  In  the 
Far  East  we  must  deliver  equipment 
and  men  to  points  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Pacific.  If  you  will  look  at  a 
globe,  you  will  recognize  that  the 
Pacific  Ocean  covers  nearly  one-half 
of  the  world,  so  it’s  a  much  larger 
job  and  we  must  have  much  more 
equipment. 

The  President  has  said,  “We  are  the 
Arsenal  of  Democracy.’’  That  means 
we  must  make  the  supplies  for  not 
only  our  own  forces  but  we  must 
also  equip  many  of  the  men  fighting 
on  the  side  of  the  United  Nations 
from  other  countries.  We  must  de¬ 
liver  most  of  this  equipment  with  our 
ships. 

Naturally,  the  war  situation  causes 
some  difficulties  in  making  these  de¬ 
liveries  but  they  are  being  made.  So 
if  we  are  going  to  have  the  material 
to  make  the  equipment,  then  it  is 
necessary  that  we  get  along  without 
much  that  formerly  went  into  private 
industry,  such  as  newspapers.  The 
demand  for  war  supplies  is  increasing 


Pacific  Coast  Mechanicai  Men  Cite  Waste 
Of  Advertising  Proofs  and  Tear  Sheets 


Conference  Discuss  Economies 
City,  Cai.,  Eiecfed  Presidenf 


Eari  Leavitt  of  Cuiver 


WHILE  most  newspapers  are  doing  ber  of  proofs  pulled  in  its  composing 
their  part  to  reduce  waste  of  metals  room  was  5,000  a  week,  requiring  the 


and  materials,  they  still  condone  prac¬ 
tices  which  re¬ 
sult  in  a  huge 
waste  of  news- 
print  and  in¬ 
crease  produc¬ 
tion  costs  with¬ 
out  serving  any 
useful  purpose, 
speakers  at  the 
seventh  annual 
Pacific  South¬ 
west  Mechanical 
Conference  de¬ 
clared  last  month 
in  Los  Angeles. 

One  of  the  big¬ 
gest  wastes  in  the  business  is  caused 
by  the  excessive  number  of  proofs 
sent  to  advertisers,  speakers  pointed 
out  in  a  general  roimd-table  discus¬ 
sion  at  the  banquet  session  of  the 
conference. 

Many  advertisers  in  metropolitan 


services  of  a  journeyman  for  that  pur¬ 
pose  alone,  and  made  the  claim  that 
not  more  than  40  of  the  proofs  actu¬ 
ally  were  used. 

Indiscriminate  Ad  Alteration 
This  is  a  matter  that  should  be 
taken  up  with  the  advertising  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  newspaper,  or  the  business 
manager,  and  steps  taken  to  cut  down 
the  needless  number  of  proofs,  it  was 
suggested. 

That  problem  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  indiscriminate  alterations  or¬ 
dered  by  advertisers  after  copy  has 
been  set.  ’The  only  apparent  remedy 
is  to  charge  for  such  work,  a  method 
that  has  proven  successful  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  where  Harry  Parsons,  Sac¬ 
ramento  Union,  said  the  system  has 
resulted  in  an  alteration  cost  of  only 
1.7  cents  per  page,  according  to  a  sur¬ 
vey  of  the  last  5,000  pages  going 
through  the  shop. 

areas  require  from  25  to  50  proofs  of  Advertisers  are  permitted  20  min- 
each  ad,  not  only  once,  but  each  time  column  for  alterations,  and 

they  make  alterations.  One  news-  charged  for  all  work  m  excess  of 
paper  reported  that  the  average  num-  (Continued  on  page  31) 


Earl  C.  Laavitt 


and  we  will  have  to  get  along  with 
still  less,  so  we  might  just  as  well  be 
learning  how. 

There  are  numerous  newspaper 
plants  that  have  excess  floor  space 
that  might  be  turned  over  for  placing 
machinery  designed  to  make  many 
small  parts  needed  for  war  equip¬ 
ment.  Some  plants  have  considerable 
space  that  is  not  in  use.  Sufficient 
electric  power  lines  are  likely  avail¬ 
able  in  these  buildings  and  they  are 
heated,  lighted  and  ready.  When  you 
go  home  from  this  meeting,  why  not 
discuss  this  possibility  with  the  man¬ 
agement  of  your  newspaper? 

Equipmont  Available 

Many  newspaper  plants,  especially 
the  larger  ones,  have  equipment  in 
their  machine  shops  that  could  be 
used  part  time  at  least  for  making 
small  parts,  such  as  cams,  rollers, 
etc. 

You  have  the  lathes,  drilling  ma¬ 
chines,  cutting  machines  and  other 
equipment.  Don’t  pass  this  off  light¬ 
ly  by  assuming  there  is  nothing  you 
can  do  in  your  plant.  Many  of  us 
make  many  small  parts  for  our  own 
use. 

Let’s  look  into  this. 

Because  of  war  regulations,  nearly 
every  newspaper  in  the  country  h^ 
experienced  a  reduction  in  the  amount 
of  advertising  run.  Smaller  papers, 
with  less  people  employed,  has  been 
the  result.  Maybe  some  of  this  excess 
labor,  the  mechanically  skilled,  might 
be  employed  on  at  least  a  part-time 
basis  in  doing  this  work.  If  it  could 
be  done,  that  would  be  a  contribu¬ 
tion  by  both  management  and  labor 
to  our  cause.  It  would  help  increase 
this  much-needed  production  and 
probably  would  be  a  personal  benefit 
to  all  involved. 

Ink  Ingredients  Valuable 

Our  press  rooms  present  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  great  savings  in  materials, 
including  paper,  rags,  oils,  ink,  press 
blankets  and  rubber.  I  am  not  advo¬ 
cating  the  use  of  too  little  oil  which 
would  result  in  damage  to  expensive 
and  hard-to-get  parts,  but  make  the 
oil  used  do  its  job  and  don’t  waste  it. 
It  takes  oil  to  run  planes  and  tanks 
and  other  fighting  equipment.  Treat 
the  oil  like  it  was  yours,  also  the 
press.  A  saving  of  paper  is  important 
because  it  requires  pulp  to  make  print 
paper  and  pulp  is  also  used  in  making 
munitions.  It  requires  cars  to  haul 
paper  and  we  need  cars  to  haul  war 
supplies.  When  there  is  excess  waste, 
it  requires  additional  wire  to  bale  it 
and  wire  is  important  to  the  equip¬ 
ment  our  soldiers  and  sailors  need. 
Rags  are  necessary  to  keep  our  fight¬ 
ing  machinery  in  good  shape. 

Ink,  especially  colored  inks,  contain 
ingredients  that  are  vital  to  the  manu- 
(Continued  on  page  35) 
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ANPA  Petitions  ODT  to  Modify  WPB  Executive  to 

*  provision  of  Section  501^2,  par.  (c). 

Motor  Yehicte  Detivery  Order  seriously  interfere  with  the  distribu-  ACIClfOSS  ANPA  FICCt  I 

*  tion  of  newspapers  if  it  were  to  be 

D.  I  D*J  i.* _ fkiM-  Ai  J  iij  \Ai  enforced  on  this  class  of  delivery.  E.  W.  Palmer,  assistant  chief  of  the 

KOVefllS  K6dUCtlOn  Ot  Mll6d9®  Alroady  Undor  Vvay  ...  However,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch  of 

Presents  Program  Providing  Curtailment  newspaj^r  pubiis^g  business  is  cog-  JJ*®  ^ar  ^od^on  ^ard,  wm 

^  ^  nizant  of  the  need  for  conservation  m  the  pnncipal  speaker  at  the  16th  an- 

SO  AS  to  make  it  possible  for  daily  eastern,  middlewestem  and  south-  classes  of  motor  vehicle  delivery  meclwnical  coiwenticm  of  the 

newspapers  to  continue  to  serve  western  sections  of  the  United  States,  to  this  end  is  working  on  a  5“^"  .  frican  New^per  Publishers  Asso- 

their  readers  during  the  war  emer-  maintaining  representative  newspaper  point  program  which  is  outlined  ^  ion,  June  ^9-10  at  me  Drake 
gency,  the  American  Newspaper  Pub-  distribution  services.  On  April  15,  herein.  General  adoption  of  this  plM  u  • 

Ushers  Association  through  its  presi-  1942,  twenty-eight  members  of  this  result  in  a  greater  reduction  m  ager  of  the  Ap^A  Mechanical  Depart-  | 
dent,  Walter  M.  Dear,  has  filed  a  committee  met  with  Edwin  M.  Brady,  mileage  than  that  contempkt^  ^  mrat,  announc^  this  week, 
petition  with  Joseph  B.  Eastman,  Di-  of  the  Local  Delivery  Section.  Testi-  the  terms  of  the  order  of  O.D.T.  ,  “  a  »wok  manu- 

rector  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans-  mony  was  given  individually  and  col-  No.  6  without  drastically  curtailing  8  j  i  ^ 

portotion,  for  modification  of  the  lectively  as  to  the  voluntary  efforts  delivery  of  newspapers.  the  del^^  at  the  openi^ 

drastic  motor  vehicle  local  delivery  newspapers  were  and  are  making  to  SIx-foM  P/a«  ...  .  “Mor  •  ™ 

order.  The  petition  was  sent  May  4  effectuate  conservation  of  motor  ve-  “The  plan  consists  of  the  following  AffectiM  Newsnaners  U^er  thp  ^ 


of  pubUcation.  If  such  deliveries  are  |1||>D  E«> a. 

subject  to  General  Order  No.  6,  the  fvl'D  lXvCUIIYv  10 

provision  of  Section  501.32,  par.  (c), 

is  of  such  character  that  it  would  AflflvACC  AIIDA  MaaI 
seriously  interfere  with  the  distribu-  AUlIf  vJJ  ARr  A  PIvwl 
tion  of  newspapers  if  it  were  to  be 

enforced  on  this  class  of  delivery.  E.  W.  Palmer,  assistant  chief  of  the 
However,  as  hereinbefore  stated,  the  Printing  and  Publishing  Branch  of 
newspaper  publishing  business  is  cog-  the  War  Production  Board,  will  b( 
nizant  of  the  need  for  conservation  in  the  principal  speaker  at  the  16th  an- 
all  classes  of  motor  vehicle  delivery  nual  mechanical  convention  of  the 


rector  of  the  Office  of  Defense  Trans-  mony  was  given  individually  and  col-  No.  6  without  drasticall; 
portation,  for  modification  of  the  lectively  as  to  the  voluntary  efforts  delivery  of  newspapers, 
drastic  motor  vehicle  local  delivery  newspapers  were  and  are  making  to  Six-Feint  Flan 

order.  The  petition  was  sent  May  4  effectuate  conservation  of  motor  ve-  “The  clan  consists  of  tl 


to  Mr.  Eastman. 


hides,  tires  and  gasoline.  Mr.  Brady  gix  points 


Reports  from  a  large  number  of  in-  expressed  pleasure  at  the  extent  to 


VO  wo...  v.  ..vovvoo.  ov  wv-  cApicoacu  ^icctauic  a.  me  cAiejii,  lu  -’X,  Eliminate  deliveries  to  indi-  Burnt  to  Sonak 

dividual  newspapers  as  well  as  groups  which  newspapers  have  already  gone  vidual  subscribers;  .  .  w  p  u  ■ 

of  newspapers  in  the  same  city  indi-  in  effecting  voluntary  conservation  “2.  Reduce  or  eliminate  extra  or  P*‘0“^‘^bon  manager, 

cate  they  have  presented  information  and  urged  upon  the  conferees  the  snecial  edition  deliveries;  Chicago  Tribur^,  will  preside  at  this 

to  Mr.  Eastman  on  what  has  already  necessity  of  formulating  a  plan  that  “3.  Make  greater  use  of  common  which  will  net 

been  accomplished  by  newspapers  in  would  result  in  further  economies,  and  contract  carriers  where  available;  „  conducted  as  a  forum,  and  A.  R 
reducing  use  of  motor  vehicles  and  which  would  be  followed  by  news-  “4  Reduce  number  of  trips  for  re-  „  superintendent 

what  they  are  planning  to  do  in  the  papers  in  general.  The  said  commit-  turns  m^Xetions; 

future,  stated  Cranston  Williams,  tee,  representative  of  newspapers,  “5.  Reduce  overlapping  delivery  ^  , , 

ANPA  general  manager.  “There  is  no  stated  that  it  would  immediately  routes  in  cities  where  two  or  more  .  ^ 

question  about  the  willingness  of  undertake  such  a  program.  At  the  Zl^  ^^wspairs  publish  morning 

American  daily  newspapers  to  co-  conclusion  of  the  meeting,  a  sub-  and^r  Xnin^  and  will  deal  with  composing 

operate  in  conserving  trucks,  tires  and  committee  of  eight,  which  had  been  “g  Pool  deliveries  wherever  pos- 

gasoline,  but  the  drastic  provisions  of  previously  appointed,  was  instructed  t,  u  T'"’  Gannett  News- 

this  order  to  go  in  effect  on  May  15  to  draw  up  a  conservation  program.  “We  believe  adoption  of  the  plan  sSers^a°re  luS  Ts  foSows^^ 
would  curtail  reading  matter  for  the  It  began  to  work  immediately.  On  by  newspapers  would  eliminate  de-  f  . 

American  people  at  a  time  when  other  April  16  a  six-point  program  was  for-  Uveries  to  all  individual  subscribers  ^ 

government  officials  m  Washington  warded  to  each  member  of  the  sub-  that  are  now  permitted  under  certain  tConn  1  ’Times' '  C  Frank  Mann 
are  recognizing  by  priority  orders  and  committee  for  consideration.  Before  conditions  by  Amendment  No.  6  to  the  Luisuille  cXier  Jourr^I-  EM  ^ 
other  actions  that  supplies  are  essen-  final  approval  was  received,  O.D.T.  Tire  Rationing  Regulations  (Revised),  NagS^  ^mpaian  News-Gazette ' and 
tial  for  newspapers  to  continue  to  announced  its  Orders  Nos.  3,  4,  5  and  and  also  reduce  or  eliminate  extra  ^  p  ’DirXJ^  Cedar^SS  Ga«tt« 
W?W""  emergency,”  said  6  of  which  Nos.  5  and  6,  dated  AprU  or  special  edition  deliveries.  "^A  mXS  afs^ltp 

E  M  Bradv  of  the  ODT  holding  20,  made  public  April  23,  are  the  sub-  “The  use  of  common  and  contract  ^  tbe  first  day.  Speakers  wiU 

E.  M.  Brady,  of  the  ODT  is  holding  ject  of  this  petition.  motor  carriers  wherever  available  be  Josenh  V  Madiean  cirralation  di- 

“ 

Jfc  '^Bradv  ^  ^  prospect,  Committee.  The  members  of  this  the  schedules  of  common  and  contract  Rums  will  chairman  the  Stereo- 

^  Tmtt  af  Mltlau  committee  are  considering  a  general  carriers.  type  Forum  Tuesday  morning  at 

-m.  *  *  f  r  11  plan  in  behalf  of  the  newspaper  pub-  “Adoption  of  Point  4  would  reduce  9;  30  a.m.  and  speakers  include  R.  J 

Ihe  text  of  the  petition  follows:  lishing  business  for  the  conservation  the  number  of  trips  for  returns  and  Liongmore,  Chicago  Tribune;  G.  H 

_  American  Newspaper  of  motor  trucks,  tires  and  gasoline,  collections,  which  is  done  in  some  Fuller,  Cleveland  Press;  R.  M.  Fiti- 

Publ^ere  Association,  a  voluntary  Members  of  the  ANPA  are  presenting  cities.  gerald,  Worcester  Telegram-Gazette. 

member^ip  organization,  incorpor-  direct  to  you  a  variety  of  plans  to  “Reduction  of  overlapping  delivery  Clark  Means,  Rock  Island  Argus,  and 
ated  ^der  the  l^s  of  the  State  of  reduce  deliveries.  routes  under  Point  5  would  a  real  Henry  Wrasse,  Milwaukee  Jotimol 

New  York,  with  head^a^rs  at  370  Problems  of  Newspapers  contribution  to  a  reduction  m  mile-  Tuesday  afternoon’s  session  vrili 

StUto^^'the'DirectOT  of^the^Offi’cTlif  “Th®  newspaper  publishing  business  “"“J  fu?Alt"?edu?^  cu ^  Pressroom  Forum  with  Jota 

Kfense  TranspoStiL  to  meS^the  t^e  United  Stetes  is  wholeheartedly  ®  Shea  general  mechanical  superintend-  ] 

ueiense  i^pormtion  to  modiDr  Uie  obiectives  mileage.  ent,  Hearst  Newspapers,  as  chairman 

^  1”**  of  ODT  to  establish  a  motor  truck  Reduce  Number  of  Ediftoes  Speakers  will  be  Charles  W.  Noonan 

General  Order  No.  6  as  hereinafter  m  u.u.i.  to  esiaoiisn  a  motor  trucK  .1.  j  Pro«i»te»irp  Jnnmnl-  W  A  «;<-hnul- 

defined  insofar  as  these  regulations  conservation  plan  but  ^ints  out  that  Fur^ermore,  the  adoption  of  the  or  ^ 

nyy  apply  P,  private  motor  parriep,  “  f  S™  wSSd  “rrSSSlon  to  S.f  Frfnk  S 

of  property  engaged  m  makmg  de-  publishing  busmess  m  such  cases,  luhers  would  result  m  a  reauction  c,.i,artnn 


Affecting  Newspapers  Under  the  War 
Program.” 


New  York  Herald  Tribune,  will  dis¬ 
cuss  “Air  Raid  Protection.” 

The  convention’s  first  round-table 


Mr.  Brady  said. 

Taxt  ot  Fetitlon 

The  text  of  the  petition  follows: 


may  apply  to  private  motor  carriers 
of  property  engaged  in  making  de- 


HveriS^f  newspXm'^J^^^^^^^  where  its  deliveries  of  newspapers  b^  the  number  of  editions  in  many  cities  Portsmouth  Times;  G^rge  Schartoa 

nrirate  motor  carriers  exce^  a  dis-  to  the  minimum  necessary  to  dis-  C kteago  Herald-Amerxcan  and  W.  L 


by  local  ^  ^  <b)  „1  -The  ANPA  will  seek  te  have  ^  a  hIS 

mumcipahty  or  other  urban  com-  O.D.T.  No.  5,  m  serving  the  newspapers  carry  out  a  plan.  We  1^-  engraving  superintendent.  Philadel- 

munity  or  between  contiguous  mu-  public  in  the  dissertation  of  impor-  fieve  after  a  plan  becomes  operative  Inquirer  presiding.  E.  O.  Aslin- 

nicipalities  or  communities  or  within  tant  imormation.  There  are  a  num^r  and  starts  working  smoothly,  news-  Greensboro  News  and  Bernari 

a  zone  adjacent  to  or  commercially  a  different  tjjpe®  motor  vehide  paper  publishers  will  be  able  to  make  Hojiijay  art  director  Chicago  Daily 
part  of  any  municipality  or  munici-  operation  which  the  newspaper  pub-  effective  reductions  in  mileage  to  be  ^^^,3  are  scheduled  to  talk, 
palities  or  communities  or  in  making  lishing  business  considers  to  be  pri-  reported  to  the  Office  of  Defense  W. 'w.  Campbell  Elastman  Kodak 
hauls  which  do  not  exceed  fifteen  character  and  which  operate  Transportation.  The  ANPA  is  not  able  discuss  Infra-red  photog- 

miles  in  length,  as  per  Section  501.29  ^  points  within  and  beyond  the  ^  commit  every  newspaper  in  the  j.aohv  and  a  colleague  D  C  Donald- 
of  Order  No.  5  and  Section  501.36  of  lateen  mUe  area.  Those  which  best  United  States  to  a  detailed,  specific  the  Chicago  office  'will  answer 

Order  No.  6.  illustrate  them  are:  first,  vehicles  plan  on  a  national  basis  to  reduce  questions  after  the  talk.  Other  speak- 

“In  support  of  its  petition,  petitioner  owned  and  operated  by  newspapers;  motor  vehicle  delivery.  ers  at  this  session  will  be  Jack  Kelt 

respectfully  shows  as  follows:  ^**0  second,  vehicles  hired  from  auto-  “Wherefore,  your  petitioner  prays  Mallinckrodt  Chemical  Co.,  and  W. 

“Your  petitioner  has  in  its  member-  mobile  renting  agencies  manned  by  that  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  De-  ^  Warfel,  Chemco  Photoproducts 
ship  more  than  550  daily  newspapers  labor  emjfioyed  by  the  newspapers,  fense  Transportation,  exercising  Ae  Qq  ^1  Madsen,  Chicago  Tribune 
located  in  various  sections  of  the  These  vehicles  range  in  capacity  power  conferred  upon  him  by  Section  photographer,  also  is  scheduled  to 
United  States  engaged  in  making  ship-  “Om  1%  tons  to  3%  tons,  with  the  501.29  of  General  Order  OJ5.T.  No.  5  speak. 

ments  of  newspapers  by  motor  truck  ton  capacity  predominating.  For  and  Section  501.36  (a)  of  (General  Closing  the  convention  Wednesday 
both  within  the  fifteen  mile  area  as  such  of  these  private  carriers  operat-  Order  OU.T.  No.  6,  may  relieve  the  afternoon  will  be  a  Color,  Roto,  and 
defined  in  O.D.T.  Order  No.  6  and  be-  beyond  the  ^een  mile  area,  it  is  newspaper  publishing  business  from  Advertising  Forum  with  Merle  Rath- 
yond  the  fifteen  mile  area  as  defined  impossible  and  impracticable  to  pick  thg  provisions  of  these  orders  as  here-  bum,  production  manager  of  the  ad- 
in  OD.T.  Order  No.  5.  up  any  return  loads  and  if  this  pro-  inbefore  specified  in  order  that  peti-  vertising  department  of  Marshall  Field 

“At  the  request  of  the  Local  De-  vision  of  par.  (b)  Section  501.26  were  tioners  may  not  meanwhile  be  sub-  4  Co.,  as  principal  speaker.  F.  H- 
livery  Section  of  O.D.T.,  the  Amer-  enforced,  it  would  result  in  a  complete  jected  to  the  burden  of  observing  Keefe,  Newburgh  (N.  Y.)  Bcacon- 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  stoppage  of  this  class  of  operation.  such  requirements  to  the  great  detri-  News,  will  preside  and  other  speakers 
tion,  through  its  president,  Walter  M.  “The  bulk  of  newspaper  delivery  of  ment  of  the  reading  public.  It  is  fur-  will  be  Harold  Schmiedrich,  Chicago 

Dear,  appointed  a  committee  of  news-  both  a  retail  and  wholesale  character  ther  prayed  that  the  Director  will  Tribime;  Martian  Tieman,  Clevelasa 
paper  circulation  managers,  business  is  performed  by  local  delivery  carriers  clear  with  the  Department  of  Justice  Plain  Dealer;  Louis  J,  Gilg,  MilwaukM 
managers  and  publishers,  representing  described  in  the  preceding  section  to  the  plan  herein  proposed  and  effect-  Journal,  and  T.  J.  Camese,  Ted  Bates, 
newspapers  in  various  sections  of  the  points  not  fifteen  miles  beyond  point  uate  it  by  the  issuance  of  an  order.”  Inc.,  New  York. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspaper  Plant  Air  Conditioning 
Improves  Employe  Health,  Efficiency 


Now  Affected  by  Priorities  But  May  Become  Important  Post- 
War  Modernization  Factor — 12  Newspapers  Report 


By  DOUGLASS  W.  MILLER 

AssUtait  to  th*  Dtaa.  School  of  Joaroalisin,  Syrococt  Uoivorsify 


in  connection  with  the  Rochester  in-  by-product  of  air  conditioning  its 
stallations,  is  brought  out  again  in  the  press  room  to  eliminate  a  nuisaoee 
statement  on  healUi  benefits  made  by  to  adjacent  property  resulting  froQ 
Oliver  J.  Keller,  president  of  the  press  room  noise,  ^^en  it  was  fouai 
Pittsburgh  Post-Dispatch  Publishing  that  control  of  the  soimds  requiiei 
Company.  closing  and  insulating  a  skyli^ 

“We  think  it  (air  conditioning)  has  which  had  provided  ventilation,  air 
been  of  some  value  in  promoting  bet-  conditioning  was  installed.  Not  only 
ter  heal^”  writes  Mr.  Keller,  “and  was  the  noise  controlled  but  the  press 
while  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  figures,  work  improved, 
we  feel  that  it  also  promotes  efficiency 


AIR  CONDITIONING  of  newspaper  papers  in  this  group  in  the  following 
plants  may  see  little  further  devel-  terms: 
opment  imtil  the  end  of  the  war  be-  “Following  the  last  revamping  of 
cause  of  priorities,  but  such  installa-  the  system,  many  of  our  employes 
tions  may  become  the  leading  factor  appeared  happier  and  better  satis- 
when  plant  modernization  is  resinned,  fied.” — George  W.  Cunningham,  De- 


of 


Such  prediction  of  increased  use 
air  conditioning  by  newspapers  is 
based  on  experience  reported  by  12 
representative  papers  whose  installa¬ 
tions  constitute  the  major  portion  of 
this  equipment  now  used  in  the  in¬ 
dustry. 

Ten  of  the  12  newspapers  indicated 
satisfaction  with  their  use  of  air  con¬ 
ditioning.  Somewhat  less  enthusiastic 
is  the  report  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press 
through  George  W.  Cunningham  of  its 
Production  Department  that,  “All  in 
all,  the  sysiem  as  a  whole  has  been 
fairly  successful.”  The  Free  Press  in¬ 
vested  some  $100,000  in  washed, 
filtered,  and  heated  ventilation  when 
it  moved  into  its  present  building  in 
1925.  Because  the  management  was 
not  fully  satisfied  with  the  original 
equipment,  an  additional  investment 
of  $M,000  was  made  for  improvements 
in  1938. 

Unfavorable  Keactlens 

Least  favorable  reaction  to  the  use 
of  air  conditioning  is  expressed  by 
Neal  Murphy,  business  manager  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat  and 
Chronicle,  who  doubte  that  his  com¬ 
pany  if  it  had  it  to  do  over  again  would 
buy  installations  for  the  plants  of  the 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  and  the 
Times-Union.  The  building  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  paper  is  modem  but  the  air  con¬ 
ditioning  was  added  after  it  was  built, 
while  the  Democrat  and  Chronicle  is 
an  old  structure. 

“Air  conditioning  during  the  sum 


troit  Free  Press. 

“Last  summer  for  the  first  time  we 
installed  about  20  individual  window 
type  air  conditioning  units.  These  cost 
about  $200  each  and,  of  course,  they 
make  working  conditions  more  pleas¬ 
ant  and  comfortable  on  extremely 
warm  days.” — Charles  H.  Ruth,  super¬ 
intendent,  Washington  (D.  C.)  Star. 

“We  do  think  it  has  added  to  the 
comfort,  morale,  and  efficiency  of  oiu: 
employes.” — Lisle  Baker,  Jr.,  treas¬ 
urer,  Louisville  Times  and  Courier- 
Journal. 


especially  in  the  hot  summer  weather. 
It  is  certainly  very  popular  with  our 
employes  alUiough  anyone  who  in¬ 
stalls  air  conditioning  will  find  it 
impossible  to  please  everyone,  as  some 
like  a  temperature  10  degrees  below 
street  temperatures  and  others  would 
prefer  to  have  it  20  or  25  degrees  less 
on  a  hot  day.” 

Effects  an  Sfereetypers 

Air  conditioning  has  contributed  to 
virtual  elimination  of  labor  turnover 
at  the  Ottawa  (Ill.)  Daily  Republican- 
Times,  points  out  Fred  A.  Sapp,  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  in  expressing  his  opin¬ 
ion  that  employe  health  has  been 
improved. 

“Probably  the  most  striking  ex¬ 
ample  which  we  can  cite,”  he  writes, 
“is  that  the  men  in  our  stereotype 
foundry  are  able,  during  the  hottest 


Urge: 
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weather,  to  wear  ordinary  clothes. 


Improves  Paper's  Appearance 

The  Toronto  Star  air  conditioned  its 
rotogravure  etching  department  rooms 
as  a  matter  of  improving  that  phase 
of  its  mechanical  process.  Vice-presi¬ 
dent  Atkinson  of  the  Star  believes  aii 
conditioning  has  improved  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  paper. 

“We  had  to  control  the  temperature 
and  relative  humidity  in  order  to 
establish  and  maintain  the  register  is 
the  reproduction  and  etching  proc¬ 
esses,  observing  that  the  film  and  other 
cellulose  materials  that  au'e  used  in  I 
sheet  form,  expand  and  contract  and ! 
are  subject  to  general  distortion  when  [ 
exposed  to  temperature  and  humidh; 
changes,  something  that  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable  when  precisely  exact  regis¬ 
trations  are  necessary,”  he  writes. 

“When  superimposing  primary  and 
key  colors  on  top  of  each  other,  regis- 
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Press  room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  showing  ducts  at  top  left  under  the  catwalk  and 
top  right  under  the  railing  extending  the  length  of  the  room  through  which  con¬ 
ditioned  air  is  supplied. 


tration  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
this  carmot  be  obtained  through  the 
conventional  reproduction  and  etching 
production  processes  without  main¬ 
taining  constant  temperature  and 
relative  humidity  conditions.” 

Executives  of  only  two  of  the  news¬ 
papers  from  which  reports  on  air  con¬ 
ditioning  were  obtained  believed  that 
its  use  reduced  production  costs.  A 
common  reaction  seemed  to  be  that 
initial  investment  and  operating  costs 
of  the  installations  were  such  as  to  at 
least  balance  any  savings  which  in¬ 
sulted.  Replies  indicated  that,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  managements  of  the  papers  had 
not  been  thinking  in  terms  of  reduc¬ 
ing  costs  when  air  conditioning  was 
installed  and  had  made  no  study  of 
its  operation  with  a  view  to  possible 
cost  reductions. 

The  Lost  Angeles  Times,  however, 
has  foimd  that  its  air  conditioning  has 
reduced  costs  in  two  ways.  The  in¬ 
stallations  have  reduced  losses  of  em¬ 
ploye  time  from  illness  and  at  the 
same  time  have  increased  employe 
efficiency.  In  the  second  place,  air 
conditioning  has  decreased  ffie  Times' 
maintenance  costs  for  cleaning  inks 
from  walls. 

Ink  Mist  Gone 

“One  of  the  most  interesting  things 


mer  has  helped  a  lot  in  both  plants  to  “We  are  convinced  it  has  a  bearing  the  same  as  men  in  the  other  depart- 
improve  working  conditions  but  some  on  the  efficiency  of  our  employes,  ments;  whereas  in  most  newspaper 
people  complain  that  it  gives  them  especially  during  the  extreme  hot  plants,  due  to  the  heat  generated  by 
summer  colds,  stiff  necks,  and  several  spells  we  have  during  the  months  of  stereotype  furnaces,  the  men  are  com¬ 
other  minor  ailments,”  testifies  Mr.  July  and  August.”— E.  D.  Robb,  Salt  polled  to  strip  to  the  waist.” 

Murphy.  “C^r  experience  just  ateut  Lake  Tribu^-Telegram.  j.  w.  Flanagan,  general  manager  of 

sums  up  to  the  fart  that  air  con^tio^  The  health  experience  of  those  the  Scranton  (Pa.)  Times,  also  be¬ 
ing  is  only  perfect  when  planned  newspaper  plants  which  have  made  a  Heves  that  air  conditionine  “ha<!  ht^n  i.  .  ,  i 

originally  m  a  new  building  by  com-  s^dy  of  thm  phase  of  their  air  condi-  beneficial  in  both  health  fnd  comfort  rt  uX'^the^walls  of^uH^ 

potent  arc^tects  and  air  conditiomng  tionmg  is  the  most  remarkable  part  to  the  people  in  aU  of  the  offices  now  Tre  rtill  comnamtiteir  cC 

engmeers.  of  the  record.  A  50%  decrease  m  em-  -ir  conditioned  ”  room  are  still  comparatively  ci^ 

The  benefit  of  air  conditioning  most  ploye  layoffs  because  of  colds  is  re-  -  .  .  ..  .  cqnsidermg  me  ever-present  problat 

acclaimed  by  this  group  of  users  is  its  ported  by  the  McKeesport  (Pa.)  Daily 
contribution  to  the  comfort  and  healffi  News.  The  Los  Angeles  Times  after 
of  workers  with  resulting  increases  in  its  first  year  of  experience  with  air 
their  efficiency.  The  only  doubtful  conditioning  reported  to  the  Carrier 
note  sounded  concerning  comfort  and  Corporation  in  1934  a  decrease  of  46% 
health  values  of  air  conditioning  was  in  illness  serious  enough  to  cause  lay- 
that  from  the  Rochester  new^apers  offs  among  the  1,100  employes  as  corn- 


improvement  in  the  appearance  of 
the  paper  because  of  better  press 
work  is  another  benefit  claimed  as  a 
result  of  air  conditioning  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  McKeesport  Daily 
News,  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and  Wash¬ 
ington  Star.  One  reason  the  list  is  no 


reported  in  preceding  paragraphs.  Of  pared  witii  the  best  of  the  10  years  ^  many  papers  which 

have  not  included  such  divisions  as 
the  press  room  or  paper  storage.  An¬ 
other  reason  is  that  in  some  cases 


the  other  11  newspaper  plants,  five 
pioint  out  imrovement  in  comfort, 
morale,  or  efficiency,  while  six  find 
a  definite  relation^ip  between  air 
conditioning  and  the  health  of  em¬ 
ployes  in  their  experience. 

Efficiency  Values 


previous,  according  to  records  of  the 
employes’  mutual  insurance  group. 

Health  of  Employes 


of  ink  mist,”  writes  Building  Super 
intendent  Stuart.  “All  of  the  air  su^ 
ply  to  the  press  room  is  outside  air. 
no  recirculated  air  being  used;  this  is 
for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  a-' 
much  as  possible  the  deposit  of  ink 
“All  of  the  air  supplied  to  the  press 
room  is  removed  by  a  positive  ex¬ 
haust  system  equipped  with  a  battery 
of  filters  located  immediately  adjacrat 
to  the  outlets  in  the  room.  We  thiii 
this  is  quite  a  feature  because  it  eli- 


The  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  where  the  air  conditioning  has  been  minates*  the  deposit  of  ink  at  the 
reports  through  Robert  L.  Taylor  of  included  as  a  feature  of  a  new  build-  source,  thus  eliminating  the  fire  - 
its  personnel  office  that,  “Although  ing,  the  newspaper’s  executives  are  explosion  hazard  that  exists  in  othfff 
we  have  no  defimte  figures  on  the  unable  to  determine  which  of  the  plants  outside  the  duct  work,  and  h 
Speaking  for  the  first  group.  Vice-  subject,  the  medical  department  re-  many  modernizations  effected  should  also  eliminates  the  deposit  of  ink  on 
President  J.  S.  Atkinson  of  the  To-  ports  without  hesitation  that  air  con-  be  credited  for  improvements  which  the  outside  of  the  building” 
ronto  (Ont.)  Star  says  of  that  paper’s  ditioning  has  greatly  improved  the  have  been  realized.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin  whid 

experience  in  air  conditioning  its  health  of  all  departments  having  it.  Uniform  moisture  content  of  the  has  not  conditioned  its  mechanical 
classified  telephone  switchboard  de-  The  number  of  colds  in  winter  time  proper  degree  in  the  newsprint  is  departments  has  found  a  saving  ® 
partment  that  “all  evidence  points  to  has  been  greatly  decreased  in  those  made  possible  by  air  conditioning  of  such  treatment  of  its  non-mechanical 
better  work,  more  work,  and  an  in-  departments.  The  volume  of  work  in  press  room  and  storage  space.  As  departments  The  Bulletin’s  ei^< 
creased  sense  of  well-being  <m  ffie  the  hot  summer  months  has  greatly  A.  D.  Stuart,  building  superintendent  refrigerator  units  with  a  total  coolW 
part  of  the  members  of  the  staff.  We  increased.  Particular  emphasis  on  the  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  writes,  capacity  equal  to  the  melting  of  700 
hope  it  will  promote  good  health  and  improvement  of  the  news  pages  as  to  “Control  of  moisture  content  makes  000  pounds  of  ice  daily  have  produced 
enhance  mental  and  physical  alertness  handling  and  rontent  has  been  noted  the  paper  take  the  ink  more  evenly  “a  very  material  reduction  in  cosf 
among  the  employes.”  “ consequently  the  paper  has  a  from  the  point  of  view  of  “the  indivi- 

Ckimfort,  morale,  and  efficiency  The  difficulty  of  fixing  temperature  more  attractive  appearance.”  dual  protection  of  each  employe  as 

values  of  air  conditioning  were  re-  at  a  point  which  will  please  all  con-  Improvement  in  appearance  was  ob-  related  to  health  and  frame  of  mind” 


ferred  to  by  executives  of  other  news-  cemed,  as  has  already  been  mentioned  tain^  by  the  Washington  Star  as  a 


(Continued  on  page  33) 
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Urges  Conversion  ' 
Oi  Printing  Plants  \ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  May  4 — ^Printing  *■ 
and  publishing  companies  have  been  ^ 
advised  by  the  War  Production  Board  J 
to  cut  personnel  and  operations  to  a  * 
point  which  will  allow  them  to  handle  J 
their  contracts  at  a  profit,  convert  ^ 
where  feasible  to  war  production,  or  ' 
face  the  alternative  of  going  out  of  ^ 
business.  * 

Public  and  private  printing  needs  * 
cannot  utilize  the  capacity  of  an  in¬ 
dustry  which  normally  employs  600,- 
000  persons,  said  George  A.  Renard, 
diief  of  the  printing  and  publishing 
branch  of  WPB.  “Therefore,”  he 
warned,  “the  part  of  our  industry 
which  finds  that  the  total  war  effort 
has  removed  the  demand  for  its  prod¬ 
uct  is  faced  with  the  alternative  of 
getting  into  war  production  or  going 
out  of  business.” 

Produces  Only  Printing 
Mr.  Renard’s  statement  follows: 
“Printing  machinery,  by  and  large, 
is  capable  of  producing  only  printing. 
Hus,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the 
industry  is  spread  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try  and  in  many  cases  consists  of  small 
I  plants,  gives  it  a  very  low  potential 
I  for  complete  conversion.  I^ie  one 
place  in  which  it  fits  directly  into 
the  conversion  picture  is  in  the  ma¬ 
chine  tools  which  some  of  the  large 
plants  have  for  maintenance  and  re¬ 
pair.  Steps  are  now  being  taken  to 
survey  these  captive  repair  shops  so 
that  their  tools — large  engine  lathes, 
large  boring  mills  and  large  milling 
machines,  can  be  used. 

“But  if  the  printing  industry  really 
wants  to  further  the  war  effort,  it 
must  do  more  than  merely  utilize  a 
handful  of  tools.  Briefly,  the  printer 
must  get  into  the  metal  working 
business. 

“Let  us  assume  that  a  given  printing 
plant  has  sufficient  business  to  operate 
at  only  20%  capacity.  The  first  step 
is  to  condense  machinery,  working 
force  and  overhead  to  the  size  neces¬ 
sary  to  turn  out  this  volume  of  print¬ 
ing  on  a  profitable  basis.  Thus,  a  plant 
capable  of  doing  $500,000  worth  of 
aimual  business  must  cut  itself  down 
to  an  establishment  capable  of  doing 
only  $100,000  worth  of  business.  Ex¬ 
cess  machinery  can  be  sold  or  dis¬ 
mantled  for  the  duration,  leaving  the 
printer  with  capital,  management, 
floor  space  and  going  business  organi¬ 
zation  as  assets  for  his  new  venture. 

“The  next  step  is  to  attempt  to  em¬ 
ploy  a  man  who  is  well-versed  in 
machine  shop  practice,  assuming  that 
the  printer  is  not.  This  is  probably 
the  most  difficult  step  of  all;  such  men 
are  in  great  demand  today,  and  even 
the  plants  engaged  entirely  in  war 
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production  are  finding  trouble  in  get¬ 
ting  them. 

“If  such  a  machine  shop  expert  can 
be  found,  the  next  move  is  to  contact 
local  holders  of  prime  armament  con¬ 
tracts  to  determine  what  parts  are 
being  or  will  be  subcontract^  (a  list 
of  these  prime  contractors  can  be  se¬ 
cured  through  this  Branch).  Selling 
these  contractors  is  a  real  job,  tougher 
than  selling  printing,  but  those  who 
have  done  it  find  that  sufficient  perse¬ 
verance  brings  results.  A  simple  sub¬ 
contract  should  be  selected,  and  a  list 
made  of  the  tools  necessary  to  do  the 
required  work.  The  chances  are  that 


if  the  work  is  of  a  light  nature  the 
tools  are  available.  New  machine  tools 
are  unobtainable  but  the  Machine 
Tool  Branch  of  WPB  has  on  file  more 
than  15,000  used  machine  tools  pur¬ 
chasable  without  priority  assistance. 

“The  Small  Business  Act  should 
greatly  assist  in  this  effort;  it  offers 
financial  assistance  and  brings  sub¬ 
contracting  pressure  to  bear  on  prime 
contract  holders.  The  bill  sets  up  a 
federal  agency  empowered  to  certify 
the  proficiency  of  the  subcontractor 
and  to  act  as  the  prime  contractor 
itself  if  necessary.  This  agency  can 
be  of  very  real  help  to  the  small  busi¬ 


ness  man  in  getting  into  war  produc¬ 
tion. 

“Journeymen  printers  can  quickly 
learn  simple  machining  operations; 
their  backgroimd  is  excellent  for  this, 
but  experts  are  required  to  train 
them.  The  printer  may  be  able  to  hire 
a  nucleus  of  machinists;  perhaps  he 
has  men  with  such  training  in  his  own 
monotype  department  or  pressroom. 
With  a  very  few  skilled  men  others 
can  rapidly  be  trained. 

“That  is  the  conversion  picture  for 
printing  plants  at  present  and  it  is  not 
what  many  printers  have  in  mind 
when  they  speak  of  conversion.” 


Tbe  LUDLOW 

Karnak  ianuly 

Printers  and  publishers  can  safely  choose  Karnak  as  a  sound  basic 
typeface,  as  suitable  for  tomorrow’s  needs  as  for  the  requirements 
of  today.  Attesting  the  consistently  increasing  popularity  of  this 
growing  typeface  family,  there  are  now  available  nine  attractive 
series  of  Ludlow  Karnak,  which  are  here  shown  in  the  30-pt.  sizes. 

A  composing  room  with  Ludlow  equipment  is  ideally  situated,  for 
it  can  produce  an  unlimited  volume  of  composition  without  current 
expense  for  type  replenishment,  or  for  type  casting  or  case  laying. 

Complete  showings  of  any  of  the  Kar- 
naks  will  be  gladly  sent  upon  request. 
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Ludlow  Karnak  Medium 


Ludlow  Karnak  Black  Italic 
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2032  Clybourn  Avenue  +  Chicago,  Ill. 


moved  for  replacement  without  dis-  Bureaus  of  the  Navy  and,  accordii^ 
turbing  the  balance  of  the  floor.  to  the  current  plan,  carries  more  sig. 

The  composing  room  has  been  de-  niflcance  than  awards  made  through 
signed  for  straight-lined  production,  individual  Navy  Bureaus. 

The  newspaper  has  14  Linotype  ma-  Industrial  Aims  receiving  the  Nav> 
chines,  including  the  new  Blue  Streak  “E”  are  entitled  to  fly  the  burgee  fct 
30.  six  months  from  the  date  of  the  orig. 

Included  in  the  new  equipment  in  inal  award.  At  the  expiration  of 
the  composing  room,  in  addition  to  period,  the  firm’s  record  of  perfonn- 
the  Linotype,  are  a  news  dump  bank,  ance  is  reviewed;  and  if  it  is  fousd 
an  ad  dump  bank,  a  copy  cutter’s  that  the  renewal  of  the  honor  is  justi- 
desk,  a  10-foot  correction  table,  a  fied,  the  firm  is  awarded  a  white  star 
power- driven  proof  press,  two  saws,  to  be  affixed  to  the  burgee  as  evidence 
six  single  ad  frames  and  four  small  of  continued  outstanding  service 
individual  makeup  tables,  and  other 
miscellaneous  equipment,  including 

faces  for  use  in  setting  advertis-  lJ,|kAr  NamPC  M;inaflArf 


new 
ing. 

North  of  the  composing  room  on  o  i  i  n  j  r*  I  r» 

the  first  floor  is  the  modem  editorial  Ralph  Persons  and  ^arl  Uenman 

room.  Twenty  feet  wide  and  52  feet  Named  for  Two  Districts 
long,  this  room  provides  approximate¬ 
ly  1,000  square  feet  of  floor  space  and  Ralph  C.  Persons  has  been  ap- 
includes  Ae  offices  of  the  managing  pointed  manager  of  the  Eastern  Dis- 
editor  and  the  society  editor.  trict  and  Carl  Denman  has  beec 

The  editorial  department  has  21  new 
steel  gun  metal  finished  desks,  two 

tables,  14  filing  cabinets  of  three  com-  ^||H 

partments  each,  green  leather  uphol- 
stered  steel  cffiairs  and  other  equip- 
ment  to  match.  There  also  are  new 

Royal  typewriters  which  disappear,  M 

when  not  in  use,  into  the  desks.  I 

_  V..W  .  X.,  A  Lamson  pneumatic  tube  system 

its  new  brick  fireprcx)!  building  April  return  line  heating  system  is  installed  carries  copy  to  and  from  the  compos- 
13.  The  one  story  throughout  the  building  using  oil  for  ^8  room  and  the  editorial  room  and 

and  basement  fuel  but  capable  of  using  either  coal  1°  from  the  composing  room  ara  I 


Ezl«rior  view  of  the  newly  completed  Plainfield  (N.  J.)  Courier-News  building  which 
is  100  per  cent  fireproof,  fluorescent  lighted  and  contains  ducts  for  air  conditioning 

in  the  future. 


or  gas  with  a  minimum  amount  of  advertising  department.  A  special 
changeover.  “100-key”  phone  system  in  the  edi- 

Galvanized  air  ducts  have  been  in-  torial  department  permits  the  transfer 
stalled  throughout  the  building  for  calls  from  one  ^  phone  to  another 
future  air  conditioning.  A  complete  "  ^  ^ 

exhaust  ventilating  system  takes  care 
of  rest  rooms,  locker  rooms,  dark 
room  and  teletype  room.  Proper  ven¬ 
tilation  facilities  also  have  been  pro-  square  feet  of  floor  space, 
vided  for  the  business  and  editorial  located  the  classified  advertising,  cir- 
offices  and  for  the  composing  room.  ^  -  ^ - -  — »  -  -  .  -  , 


without  rerouting  through  the  switch-  appointed  manager  of  the  Centra! 
board.  District  for  J.  M.  Huber,  Inc.,  print- 

The  general  office  and  lobby  meas-  ink  manufacturer, 
ures  77  feet  by  31  feet  providing  2,500  Persons  has  for  the  past  severa! 

■  "  Here  are  years  been  manager  of  Huber’s  Mid- 

West  District.  Previously  he  was  in 
charge  of  the  company’s  Southerr. 

_ _ _  _ _  District.  Before  joining  the  Huber 

torial  room,  this  office  has  an  acoustic  organization,  Mr.  Persons  worked  in 
ceiling. 


_  _  ___  _ _  _  culation,  display  advertising  and  au- 

Lighting  is  another  feature  to  vidiich  diting  department^  in  the  edi- 

Chauncev  Stout  considerable  attention  was  given.  For  I  ----  '.h_  - -  . 

the  general  office,  the  editorial  room,  ceiling.  various  capacities  in  the  newspaper 

located  at  Second  publisher’s  office,  lobby,  managing  and  These  departments  also  have  gun  and  commercial  printing  fields  ^ 
lainfield.  society  editors’  offices  and  the  library,  "letal  finish  steel  desks  with  green  later  as  a  representative  of  a  pratmj 

It  is  publisher  of  recessed  fluorescent  lighting  is  used,  leathered  upholstered  chairs  to  match,  machinery  company.  His  headquar- 
’The  new  building  There  are  524  lineal  feet  of  that  type  There  are  22  desks,  two  tables,  40  wdl  be  in  New  York  City, 
ts  framework  is  of  of  lighting.  The  lights  are  inset  so  niatching  chairs,  22  new  Royal  type-  Denman  for  the  past  four  ye^ 

ition  and  walls  of  that  the  glass  panel  is  flush  with  the  writers  and  miscellaneous  other  equip-  has  been  manager  of  Hubers  Soutt- 
I  brick.  ceiling.  ment  here.  Also  is  included  the  book-  em  District  with  headquarters  in  Si 

rk  of  a  grayish-  In  the  composing,  stereotype  and  keeping  machinery  of  the  accounting  Louis.  ’Hie  Central  District,  nw 
on  the  two  street  mail  rooms,  industrial  suspended  department.  V?  j  L  "i®  ai*'®ction,  comprises  the 

at  the  main  en-  fluorescent  lamps  are  used.  Directly  behind  the  business  office  *“"Westem  Southern  States 

ire.  Four  Unit  Hon  Press  is  located  the  office  of  the  publisher.  ^ 

amed  windows  on  .  The  same  furnishing  plan  is  carried  the  newspaper  field  and 

are  so  placed  that  ,  ^0  by  80  Jeet,  ^  later,  for  several  years,  represented 

DUtside  wall  space  .f.  Equipment  in  the  business  and  edi-  ^  Prmting  machmery  manufactunn? 

Church  Sts.  sides  toSl  offices  was  purchased  when  company  m  vario^  Mid-Westem  ter- 

f  d.  „„  •»'.  ’ 

1  of  the  wall  on  *;  ,  _  u.,  o  Floor  covermg  m  all  offices  on  the 

side  of  the  build-  -nnwvnr  ^  floor  and  in  the  conference  room 

g  E.  ’Third  St. — is  .  •  .  "  *  i  .  is  of  green  and  black  matic  tile. 

1  A  newsprmt  elevator,  or  lowerator,  .  uiaviv  manv 

nf  ^as  been  installed.  This  will  handle  entering  the  Courier- 

n  2  newsprint  as  it  is  delivered  by  truck  News  buildmg  passes  through  a  lobby 

V  f  to  the  loading  platform  on  the  south  ®  tan  terazzo  floor  bordered 

roof  frammg  ^e  ^  ^  buUding.  '^th  green, 

ed  with  insulatmg  u  -ij-  u  ®  ^ 

u  .1,,,  The  building  has  a  newsprmt  stor- 

»“>*  6oss  Flying  New  "E" 

light  extends  from  The  stereotype  room  is  located  ad-  All-Navy  Pennant  Supplants 
almost  two-thirds  to  the  pre^  room  and  is  Ordnance  Flag 

B  composing  room,  equipped  with  a  Wood  Newspaper  ^ 


All  but  four  of  the  BluefieM 
(W.  Va.)  Sunday  Telegraph’s  12  pages 
of  the  usual  colored  comics  of  Sun¬ 
day,  April  19,  appeared  in  black  on 
white  instead  of  the  usual  colors.  Fire 
in  the  Telegraph’s  plant  a  few  days 
before  caused  considerable  damage  to 
the  paper’s  color  press,  making  it  to- 
possible  to  print  the  Sunday’s  comics 
in  colors,  the  management  announced 

Over  the  editorial  room  there  also  is  Machinery  Pony  Autoplate,  a  five-  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Company,  However,  it  added,  the  trouble  was 

a  skylight  built  of  double  glass  and  Kemp  metal  pot  with  Kemp  im-  which  was  awarded  the  U.  S.  Navy  expected  to  be  remedied  in  time  to 

the  room  gets  the  benefit  of  the  addi-  mersion  heating  units,  electric  matrix  “g”  pennant  last  fall,  is  now  flying  print  all  of  the  following  Sundays 

tional  sunlight,  but  not  the  sun  heat,  roasters,  a  router,  saw,  shaver,  flat  the  new  All-Navy  “E”  burgee,  a  comics  in  the  usual  colors. 

In  the  basement  is  housed  the  press  casting  equipment  and  moulding  ma-  . 

room,  the  stereotype  department,  a  cir-  chine. 

culation  department  conference  room  The  conference^  room  for  g  ■■ 
and  office  for  district  managers,  a  mat  meetings,  located  in  the  basement,  ^  This  is  in  accordance  with  a  new  Hugh  Walker,  who  rose  from  print- 
storage  room,  a  paper  file  storage  30  feet  long.  It  is  plan  of  the  Navy  Board  for  Produc-  er’s  w- 

room,  a  L  _ ' _  _  ~  **”  ‘  . -  -  -  .....  .  . 

group  meetings,  a  vault  and  the  com-  ’The 
men^  presses. 

Situated  on  the  first  floor  are  the  building  and  extends  across  the  en- 
lobby,  general  business  offices,  pub-  tire  structure  from  west  to  east.  I 
lisher’s  office,  editorial  room,  includ- 


new 

swallow-tailed  pennant  bearing  the 
famous  “E”  and  the  Navy’s  “fouled 
group  anchor.” 

’This  is  in  accordance  with  a  new 


_ _  „  paper  file  storage  15  feet  wide  and  30  feet  long. 

large  conference  room  for  finished  in  knotty  pine  paneling. 

- —  new  €»...  W  V....  ..  —  .J  ^  uw........  u  ....u.  .  u.vu....  uv  ..W-—  -  . 

room  is  on  the  southern  side  of  the  token  of  commendation  are  authorized  25,  and  died  shortly  after  at  tne 

to  signify  the  fact  by  flying  the  All-  .  — 

Navy  burgee,  which  now  becomes  the  his  45  years  of  service,  he  successfully 
senior  emblem  and  will  replace  the  filled  every  type  of  composing  roo® 
■s  for  the  managing  editor  ing  some  3,300  square  feet  of  floor  Bureau  of  Ordnance  flag  and  old-style  job.  As  a  bo  ' 
ty  editor,  rest  rooms,  locker  space.  A  special  floor  of  maple  blocks  “E”  pennants  at  plants  that  received  He  leaves  a 
u-k  room,  teletype  room,  a  has  been  installed.  This  is  so  con-  the  award  prior  to  January,  1942.  daughters  anc 
second  vault,  mailing  room,  the  com-  structed  that  any  block  can  be  re-  The  All-Navy  burgee  represents  all  of  this  city. 


devil  to  foreman  of  the  Philf 
tion  Awards,  whereby  industrial  firms  delphia  Inquirer’s  composing  root® 
and  modem  composing  selected  to  receive  the  Navy’s  highest  suffered  a  heart  attack  at  work  Ap]® 


Hahnemann  Hospital.  He  was  61. 
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continued  from  page  25 

that,  he  said.  The  result  has  been  that 
proofs  come  back  with  only  two  or 
three  changes  indicated,  a  situation 
which  other  California  papers  found 
enviable. 

The  survey  of  alteration  costs  was 
not  confined  to  advertising  pages. 
Parsons  explained,  but  includ^  all 
pages  in  the  paper,  straight  matter  as 
well  as  display. 

Whether  su^  a  system  is  employed 
or  not,  he  advocated,  the  composing 
room  ^ould  keep  an  accurate  record 
of  the  cost  of  alterations  and  see  that 
they  are  not  charged  against  it  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  false  picture  of  production 
costs. 

Demand  for  Tear  Sheets 

Smaller  papers  are  not  so  seriously 
affected  by  these  two  problems,  but 
they  have  another  which  also  boosts 
the  newsprint  bill,  and  that  is  the 
great  number  of  tear  sheets  demanded 
by  national  advertisers.  In  a  small 
paper  it  frequently  happens  that  two 
such  as  will  be  placed  back  to  back, 
and  the  already  large  number  of  pa¬ 
pers  that  have  to  be  destroyed  after 
the  first  tear  sheet  is  removed  is 
doubled  to  get  enough  for  the  second 
advertiser. 

The  newspaper  in  war  times,  and 
the  relation  between  the  mechanical 
departments  and  a  free  press,  were 
topics  discussed  by  speakers  at  the 
luncheon  and  dinner  sessions.  The 
conference  drew  an  attendance  of 
slightly  \mder  200,  with  representa¬ 
tives  coming  from  San  Francisco  and 
Sacramento  in  the  north,  and  from 
Arizona  on  the  east.  Next  year’s 
conference  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles 
in  April. 

Mechanical  men  are  more  interested 
in  the  problems  of  the  publishers  this 
year  than  ever  before,  Charles  H. 
Ruhmland,  retiring  president,  Glen¬ 
dale  (Cal.)  News-Press,  stated  as  the 
conference  opened.  He  pointed  out 
that  a  free  press  must  be  self-sustain¬ 
ing,  and  that  to  operate  in  the  black 
production  costs  must  be  held  to  a 
minimum.  Because  of  this  interest  in 
reducing  expenses,  he  said  he  felt  it 
was  a  mist^e  that  southern  confer¬ 
ences  had  been  postponed  this  year, 
and  thought  the  large  attendance  at 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting  proved  his 
point. 

Bringing  greetings  from  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion,  M.  F.  “Pop”  Small,  Quincy  (Cal.) 
Feather  River  Bulletin,  added  the 
thought  that  a  free  press  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  home  front  at  peak  per¬ 
formance.  “I’m  glad  Ruhmland  put 
the  Free  Press  first  of  the  four  free¬ 
doms,”  he  said.  “When  that  goes, 
there  won’t  be  any  others.  The  fires 
of  freedom  will  never  bum  out  so 
long  as  they  are  fed  with  printers’ 
ink.” 

Leon  Link's  Talk 

Considerable  attention  to  the  part 
newspapers  can  play  in  furthering  the 
war  effort  was  given  by  Leon  A.  Link, 
member  of  the  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  division  of  the  War  Production 
Board  and  production  superintendent 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  who 
was  the  principal  speaker  of  the  con¬ 
ference.  His  speech  is  printed  in  full 
elsewhere  in  this  issue. 

Because  censorship  today  is  volun¬ 
tary  and  it  is  working,  it  does  not 
threaten  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
John  B.  Long,  general  manager  of  the 
CNPA,  declared  in  a  luncheon  ad¬ 
dress.  The  danger  comes  from  “the 
Quislings,  the  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and 
eighth  columnists,  men  in  high  places 
who  write  books  about  advertising 
being  an  economic  waste.” 


Men  of  the  mechanical  departments 
he  described  as  the  bones  and  sinews 
of  the  newspaper  business,  who  are 
more  important  to  the  freedom  of  the 
press  than  ever  before. 

Cooperation  between  departments, 
making  it  possible  for  one  department 
to  gain  a  knowledge  of  the  problems 
of  the  others,  will  produce  profits  in 
smoothing  out  newspaper  operations, 
Alden  C.  Waite,  editor  of  the  Glen¬ 
dale  News-Press,  declared.  He  startled 
some  delegates  with  the  assertion  that 
on  his  paper  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent  has  the  authority  to  turn 
down  a  page  ad  if  it  is  presented  after 
the  deadline.  “Rules  are  not  enough,” 
he  said,  “a  little  education  is  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Study  Other  Departments 

Accordingly,  he  advised  that  each 
department  ^d  out  how  long  it  takes 
the  next  department  to  handle  specific 
tasks,  to  insure  against  bottlenecks 
even  when  deadlines  are  literally  ob¬ 
served,  so  that  copy  and  material 
doesn’t  come  through  too  fast  to 
handle. 

Cleaning  out  comers,  shelves  and 
boxes  produced  300  pounds  of  old 
metal  in  one  shop,  it  was  reported  at 
a  departmental  session  during  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  ways  of  saving  materials. 
This  consisted  of  cast  iron,  bronze, 
steel  and  cutting  knives,  all  broken 
or  discarded  parts  which  had  been 
faithfully  kept  for  years  against  some 
day  when  they  might  be  needed.  It 
was  suggested  that  probably  every 
newspaper  plant  has  such  stuff  around, 
and  that  a  good  housecleaning  is  ap¬ 
propriate  now. 

Time  and  material  can  be  saved  in 
the  composing  room  by  using  a  sys¬ 
tematic  filing  system  for  mats  and  flat 
cuts;  and  efficiency  can  be  increased 
by  encouraging  foremen  to  visit  other 
plants  once  in  a  while,  members  of 
the  composing  room  departmental 


learned.  One  trend  of  the  day  they 
noted  was  toward  the  iise  of  rubber 
cement  to  stick  cuts  to  their  bases. 
Engravers  asked  for  properly  printed 
copy,  properly  retouched,  and  enough 
time  to  turn  out  a  job  that  will  repro¬ 
duce  well. 

Rough  printing  surfaces  are  the 
main  cause  of  ink  penetration,  be¬ 
cause  they  cause  pressmen  to  use  more 
ink  than  with  a  good  surface,  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  pressroom  departmental 
were  told.  In  almost  every  case, 
Wallace  Granger,  representative  of  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Supply  Co., 
said,  microscopic  inspection  will  re¬ 
veal  a  honeycombed  condition  of  the 
printing  surfaces  where  this  trouble 
is  encountered,  and  the  difficulty  can¬ 
not  be  placed  on  the  blankets  or  the 
ink  itself. 

Earl  C.  Leavitt,  production  superin¬ 
tendent,  Culver  City  (Cal.)  Star- 
News,  formerly  vice-president  of  the 
conference,  was  elevated  to  the  presi¬ 
dency  at  the  closing  session,  and  Rex 
Light,  assistant  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent,  Los  Angeles  Herald  and  Ex¬ 
press,  was  elected  vice-president. 
Fred  Moyer,  machinist  at  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Daily  News,  was  reelected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

Davenport  Retires 

James  M.  Davenport,  executive  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News  pressroom,  is  retiring 
after  54  years’  pressroom  work.  Mr. 
Davenport  began  his  career  in  the 
mid- west,  joining  the  old  New  York 
Herald  in  1896.  Later  he  roamed  Chi¬ 
cago,  Denver  and  other  western 
points,  returning  to  New  York  City 
and  the  pressroom  of  the  old  World. 
Since  1911,  he  has  been  employed  in 
Albany.  His  retirement  was  an¬ 
nounced  April  20. 


TJIE  WISEST 


SPECIAL  MOIDIIG  COMBIIIIATIOEI 


FOR  A  LIMITED  TIME  ONLY.  WE  ARE  OFFERING 


4— METRO  MEDIUM  CORK  BLANKETS,  21"  x  25"  x  1/4" 


I— SUPERIOR  RED  FIBRE  MOLDER,  21"  x  25"  x  1/16' 
FOR  ONLY  $9.75 


4— SUPERIOR  HARD  CORK  BLANKETS.  21"  x  25"  x  1/4' 


I— SUPERIOR  RED  FIBRE  MOLDER.  21"  x  25"  x  1/16" 
FOR  ONLY  $10.75 

Cork  is  getting  scarce — better  order  now. 

LIMIT  FOUR  OF  THE  COMBINATIONS  TO  A  CUSTOMER 


AMERICAIII  POBIISHEIIS  SUPPlt 


THE  WORE 


VES,  SIR  .  .  .  Mr.  American 
is  a  wise  bird.  He  knows 
that  freedom  is  worth  fighting 
for.  He  recognizes  that  his 
newspapers  are  one  of  the 
weapons  with  which  he  can 
carry  on  the  war  for  his  pre¬ 
cious  freedom  .  .  .  That’s  why 
the  presses  of  .America  must 
keep  rolling.  That’s  why  we 
must  see  that  they  do.  4 

The  makers  of  Mercury  || 
Newspaper  rollers  are  U 
striving  with  might  and 
main  to  surmount  the  ■ 

many  obstacles  .  .  .  nia-  I 

terial  scarcities,  equip-  J 

ment  shortages,  trans- 
portation  problems... so 
that  newspaper  presses 
will  not  be  idle.  And  de- 
spite  ail  the  problems  of  OH 
these  war-torn  times,  |^H 
Mercury  remains  a  qual- 
ity  product,  the  right 
newspaper  roller  for 
every  type  of  press. 


•k  -k  -ft  Hr  ^  -k  ^^HAr 

nercuryI 

NEWSPAPER  I 
ROLLERS  I 

nnfirTi^^^FWTii 


17  STEWART  STREET 


LYNN.  MASS. 
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Automalic  Drop-Oul  Process  Removes 
Screen  Dots  From  Halftones 

A.  L.  Hutikay  Processes  a  Wash  Drawing  So  That  Engraver 
Can  Make  a  Line  Plate  at  */3  Cost  of  Ordinary  Drop-Out 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


WITH  retail  advertisers  planning  to 
cut  production  costs  for  the  dura¬ 
tion.  new  money-saving  techniques 
in  making  engravings  come  at  an  op¬ 
portune  time. 

One  of  these,  which  until  now  has 
had  little  or  no  publicity,  is  a  new 
automatic  drop-out  process.  Per- 


tone  and  the  automatic  drop  out  mask 
are  put  into  register. 

(4)  From  these  combined  negatives 
a  contact  print  is  made  void  of  dots 
in  the  white  areas. 

(5)  This  print  is  sent  to  the  en¬ 
graver  who  makes  a  line  cut  although 
the  finished  ad  closely  resembles  a 


recommended;  red  or  even  yellow 
may  be  added  to  the  black. 

“With  this  drop-out  process  is  also 
developed  an  automatic  drop-out 
combination.  This  voids  halftone  dots 
in  all  white  areas  and  screens  halftone 
areas,  but  keeps  all  line  work  un¬ 
broken  by  the  screen.  The  automa¬ 
tic  drop-out  combination  saves  time, 
material,  and  money. 

“The  Huttkay  process  is  also  an  as¬ 
set  to  the  buyers  of  engravings.  Users 
of  Veloxes  usually  employ  artists  to 
remove  the  halftone  dots  from  white 
portions  of  illustrations  by  hand.  This 
is  complicated  as  a  general  rule,  and 
especially  so  when  designs  and  pat¬ 
terns  become  intricate.  Such  Velox 
prints  can  be  furnished  with  automa- 


Start  Construdion  of 
Paper  Warehouse 

Spartanburg  Dailies  Plan 

$10,000  Building  to 

House  Newsprint 

The  Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- 
Journal  has  begim  construction  of  a 
$10,000  brick  paper  storage  warehouse, 
adjacent  to  its  main  building. 

Construction  materials  were  ordered 
prior  to  War  Production  Board  re¬ 
strictions  and  plans  are  to  complete 
the  structure  this  summer,  S.  S.  Wal- 


fected  by  a  combination  photographer - 
artist  named  A.  L.  Huttkay,  it  auto¬ 
matically  removes  all  screen  tone  dots 


This  is  an  example  of  a  finished  ad  after 
it  has  gone  through  the  Huttkay  process. 

It  resembles  a  wash  drawing,  but  because 
of  the  automatic  drop-out  process,  all 
that  the  engraver  must  do  is  make  an 
ordinary  line  plate  at  from  one  half  to  one 
third  of  the  cost  of  a  drop-out  half-tone. 

from  white  areas  of  the  halftone  re¬ 
production  of  any  original  drawing  or 
photograph  without  special  prelimi¬ 
nary  treatment  of  the  original. 

Thus,  a  wash  drawing  is  processed 
so  that  when  the  engraver  gets  the 
plate  work  the  drop-out  has  already 
been  accomplished  automatically. 
Then  the  engraver  makes  a  line  plate, 
at  from  a  half  to  a  third  of  the  cost 
of  an  ordinary  drop-out  half-tone. 

2  Heart  for  Fall  Pages 
The  finished  worit  is  often  indis¬ 
tinguishable  from  the  engraver’s 
drop-out  halftone  which  costs  much 
more.  Besides  the  savings  in  money, 
the  Huttkay  process  is  said  to  save 
time,  particularly  in  full  page  work. 
“Where  it  may  otherwise  take  a  man 
six  to  eight  hours  to  drop  out  whites 
by  hand,  this  automatic  process  takes 
two  hours  with  far  superior  results,” 
Mr.  Huttkay  says. 

The  financial  savings  to  the  adver¬ 
tiser,  he  points  out,  are  two-fold. 
First,  he  pays  only  for  a  line-cut  in¬ 
stead  of  a  drop-out  or  silhouette  half¬ 
tone.  Second,  he  saves  the  cost  of 
drop-out  work. 

The  Huttkay  process  is  possible  not 
only  where  Veloxes  (half-tone  prints) 
are  used  but  also  for  engravers,  offset, 
and  roto  work.  Velox  prints  are  made 
at  Mr.  Huttkay’s  studio  in  Newark, 
N.  J.  and  the  secret  of  the  process  is 
in  the  processing  of  the  negatives. 

Here  is  the  procedure  used  in  the 
Huttkay  process; 

(1)  The  original  copy  is  received 
from  the  store  and  an  ordinary  square 
half-tone  is  made. 

(2)  With  a  special  developer,  a 
drop-out  mask  is  made.  Then  the 
negative  goes  through  another  process 
which  completes  the  drop-out  process 
automatically. 

(3)  After  they  have  dried,  the  half 


wash  drawing. 

Variation  of  Masking  Process 

Mr.  Huttkay  says  his  process  is  a 
variation  of  the  masking  process  in 
which  the  engraver  makes  an  abso¬ 
lute  black  and  white.  From  this,  a 
negative  is  made  which  is  placed  over 
the  half-tone. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  it  was  while 
watching  the  tedious  masking  and 
opaquing  on  square  half-tone  prints 
being  done  by  hand  that  Mr.  Huttkay 
first  saw  the  need  for  an  automatic 
drop-out  process. 

He  first  began  working  on  his  idea 
when  he  was  art  director  of  Kresge  s 
store  in  Newark.  But  only  during 
the  last  two  years  has  the  process 
been  in  actual  use. 

Mr.  Huttkay,  38  years  old  and  a 
native  of  Brooklyn,  found  the  going 
tough  at  first.  Department  stores 
were  accustomed  to  sending  their 
work  directly  to  the  engraver  and 
they  had  to  be  educated  to  allow  for 
an  intermediate  process  at  the  Hutt¬ 
kay  studios. 

■rhis  is  still  a  handicap  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  particularly  on  rush  jobs,  ^d 
with  small  copy.  For  the  time  being, 
however,  Mr.  Huttkay  has  his  hands 
full  with  business.  He  turns  out  an 
average  of  at  least  three  full  pages  a 
day  and  an  equal  volume  of  smaller 
ads. 

His  work  appears  regularly  in  the 
Newark  Evening  News,  Montclair 
Times,  Newark  Star-Ledger,  Newark 
Sunday  Call,  and  in  a  large  but  un¬ 
counted  list  of  papers  used  by  Sears, 
Roebuck  and  W.  T.  Grant,  both  of 
whom  are  among  his  regular  custom¬ 
ers. 

Also  in  his  clientele  are  Hahne  & 
Co.,  B.  Altman  &  Co.,  L.  Bamberger 
&  Co.,  and  several  insurance  com¬ 
panies. 

Mr.  Huttkay  points  out  that  the 
fluorescent  process  accomplishes  the 
same  thing  as  his  own  but  requires 
special  paints  for  the  artist  and  special 
lights  and  filters  for  the  engraver. 

Huttkay  Explains  Raquiremenfs 
“The  only  requirement  for  the  Hutt¬ 
kay  process  is  that  the  whites  in  a 
piece  of  art  work  must  be  a  true 
white  in  order  to  be  dropped  out.” 
he  says.  “This  means  that  drawings 
should  be  done  on  a  pure  white  illus¬ 
tration  board  (Whatman  is  best),  or 
on  board  or  paper  which  is  pure  white 
to  the  photographic  process. 

“This  also  means  that  the  artist 
should  give  sufficient  separation  be¬ 
tween  the  lightest  tone  of  grey  and 
the  white  (whether  it  be  the  white 
paper  or  white  paint  used  as  part  of 
the  illustration).  The  practicing  of 
vignetting  the  lightest  tone  of  grey 
into  the  paper  should  be  discouraged 
as  it  is  readily  seen  that  at  some  point 
the  grey  tone  must  be  separated  from 
the  white  in  an  automatic  drop-out 
process.  Any  emphasis  of  whites  for 
drop-out  may  be  achieved  by  the  ar¬ 
tist’s  use  of  Chinese  White.  For  pro¬ 
per  results  this  white  should  be  used 
opaque,  especially  when  used  over 
dark  tones.  If  the  artist  uses  black 
for  his  work,  a  brownish  black  is 


tic  drop-outs  in  much  less  time,  at 
much  less  expense,  and  with  much 
better  results  than  handwork  on  the 
prints.  For  this  purpose  the  proc¬ 
essed  negative  instead  of  being  em¬ 
ployed  to  make  an  engraver’s  plate, 
is  used  to  make  a  halftone  print. 

Fatents  Are  Fending 
“The  Huttkay  process  is  done  on 
cut  film  and  strip  film,  the  best  results 
being  obtained  on  cut  film.” 

Patents  are  pending  on  the  Hutt¬ 
kay  process.  If  they  come  through 
Mr.  Huttkay  plans  to  sell  his  process 
to  engravers  and,  possibly,  also  to 
large  department  stores.  He  envi¬ 
sions  giving  exclusive  franchise  rights 
to  engravers  in  different  sections. 

In  his  price  card  Mr.  Huttkay 
quotes  these  sample  savings  over  the 
engraver’s  scale  for  drop-out  half¬ 
tones  using  coarse  screen;  $5.51  or 
35%  on  a  5x7  print,  $9.95  or  39%  on 
a  8x10,  and  $23.90  or  53%  on  a  11x14, 
using  a  coarse  screen. 

For  a  fine  screen  the  corresponding 
savings  for  the  three  sizes  quoted  are 
28%,  35%,  and  42%  respectively. 

Daily  Escapes  Heavy 
Damage  from  Tornado 

Prvor,  Okla.,  May  4 — ^Though  dam¬ 
age  to  the  building  and  property  of 
the  Pryor  Daily  Democrat  was  severe, 
machine  and  equipment  damage  was 
slight,  and  due  to  water  and  dirt, 
as  a  result  of  the  state’s  worst  tornado 
which  last  week  swept  through  the 
business  section  of  this  boom  town 
leaving  several  million  dollars  prop¬ 
erty  damage  and  more  than  a  hundred 
lives  lost  in  its  wake. 

The  tornado  hit  in  late  afternoon 
just  as  the  Democrat  was  ready  to 
come  off  the  press. 

“We  were  a  little  late  getting  them 
out,”  said  Publisher  Jake  Proctor.  “If 
they’d  been  on  time,  my  carriers 
would  have  been  out  on  the  street  in 
the  direct  path  of  the  twister.” 

City  Editor's  Escape 
“I  thought  my  turn  had  come  this 
afternoon,”  said  Charles  Barde,  city 
editor  of  the  Democrat,  after  the 
storm  had  subsided.  “I  was  sitting  in 
the  office  when  the  storm  struck.  The 
front  of  the  shop  blew  out,  then  the 
roof  came  in.  1  groped  my  way  to 
the  door,  thinking;  "ITiis  is  the  third 
time,  and  here  I  go.’  But  I  didn’t.” 

The  newspaper  reported  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  that  no  machinery  was 
broken  as  the  second  story  did  not 
fall  through  into  the  ground  floor. 
TTie  paper  was  printed  in  Tulsa  for  a 
week  and  no  issues  were  missed.  ’The 
equipment  was  back  in  operation 
May  4.  “The  building  was  one  of  the 
least  damaged  but  we  are  having  a 
new,  modern,  larger  building  designed 
for  the  newspaper  and  will  install 
additional  equipment.  An  entire  new 
city  is  being  designed.  Our  entire 
force,  including  carriers  and  news¬ 
boys,  were  in  the  plant  when  the 
cyclone  struck  and  none  was  injured.” 


lace,  Jr.,  publisher,  has  announced. 

The  Herald  and  Journal  and  other 
International  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  newspapers  in  the  south  now 
receive  all  newsprint  direct  by  rail 
from  the  International  mills  in  Gati¬ 
neau,  Province  of  Quebec,  Canada. 
Formerly  International  warehoused 
newsprint  at  Newport  News,  Va.,  but 
virtually  all  paper  now  comes  direct 
from  Canada. 

Brueshaber  Resigns 

Retires  as  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 
President  Alter  45  Years 
With  Firm 

Martin  W.  Brueshaber  has  resigned 
as  president  of  the  Goss  Printing 
Press  Company,  Chicago,  and  has  re¬ 
tired  from  active 
duty  after  more 
than  45  years 
with  the  firm. 
R.  C.  Corlett, 
vice  -  president 
and  treasurer, 
has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  execu¬ 
tive  vice-presi¬ 
dent  to  handle 
the  executive 
duties  until  the 
next  annual 
M.  W,  Brueshaber  meeting  of  the 
directors,  when  a 
new  president  will  be  chosen. 

Mr.  Brueshaber,  who  has  been  Goss 
president  since  1933,  started  with  the 
company  as  an  apprentice  machinist, 
later  brooming  sales  engineer.  He 
was  elected  vice-president  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  company  21  years  ago.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  American  Society 
of  Mechanical  Engineers  and  of  the 
Steel  Treaters’  Association. 

Mr.  Corlett  joined  the  Goss  organi¬ 
zation  23  years  ago,  becoming  western 
sales  manager  in  1929.  He  was  elected 
secretary  and  sales  manager  in  1931 
and  became  vice-president  in  1937. 
Last  year  he  was  named  treasurer  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent. 

Adopts  New  Type 

The  Attleboro  (Mass.)  Daily  Sun. 
Charles  C.  Cain,  Jr.,  president,  pub¬ 
lisher  and  general  manager,  has 
adopted  the  new  streamlined  type. 
Tempo,  for  the  makeup  of  its  adver¬ 
tising  and  some  news  ^ory  headlines 
With  the  installation  of  a  new  Ludlow 
unit  later,  it  is  planned  to  use  the  new 
type  more  generally  throughout  the 
paper. 

New  England  Meeting 

The  New  England  Composing  Room 
Executives’  Association  will  hold  its 
15th  semi-annual  meeting  at  the 
Stratfield  Hotel,  Bridgeport,  Conn.. 
May  17.  Walter  B.  Patterson,  director 
of  agencies,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company,  will  lie  the  principal 
speaker. 
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WPB  May  Have  to 
Regulate  Newsprint 


M.  M.  Donosky  Says 
That  Time  "May  Not 
Be  Far  Distant" 


If  and  when  the  time  does  come 
when  there  will  be  a  curtailment  in 
the  production  of  Canadian  news¬ 
print — “and  the  time  may  not  be  far 
dirtant” — there  will  have  to  be  some 
rules  put  into  effect  to  govern  its  con¬ 
sumption  by  newspapers  and  others 
that  use  newsprint,  Meyer  M.  Donosky, 
chief  of  the  newspaper  section,  Print¬ 
ing  and  Publishing  Section,  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board,  declared  in  an  address 
May  3. 

However,  the  WPB  executive  said, 
there  is  no  basis  upon  which  the  WPB 
now  can  formulate  such  a  set  of  rules 
because  there  is  no  newsprint  short¬ 
age  at  the  present  time  and  the  WPB 
has  no  definite  facts  as  yet  about  the 
amount  of  newsprint  Canada  will 
manufacture  for  U.  S.  newspapers  this 
year. 

Letters  oe  Newsprint 

Mr.  Donosky’s  paper,  presented  be¬ 
fore  the  FourteenUi  Annual  News¬ 
paper  Week  of  the  University  of 
Colorado,  Boulder,  was  read  to  the 
convention  by  Lyle  W.  McFetridge, 
circulation  consultant  to  the  WPB. 

Regarding  newsprint  and  its  \ise  in 
wartime,  Mr.  Donosky  referred  to 
critical  letters  the  WPB  has  received 
from  various  persons,  including  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  remarking  to  his 
audience  to  “figure  out  the  answers 
yourselves.”  No  names  were  men¬ 
tioned. 

One  letter  stated:  “The  New  York 
(blank)  newspaper  contains  50  sheets 
of  advertising  and  other  subversive 
material  daily.  Surely  you  ought  to 
cut  down  on  their  paper  (because  the 
pulp  wood  could  be  better  used  for 
war  purposes).” 

Another  letter  suggested  discon¬ 
tinuance  of  “extras”  for  the  duration, 
pointing  out  such  editions  consist 
mostly  of  headlines,  “little  meat  and 
are  stale  with  our  up-to-date  radio 
releases.” 

N»w$pap9rs  Crlflclnd 

Still  another  points  to  the  necessity 
for  the  civilian  population  to  conserve 
rubber,  sugar,  tin,  gasoline,  as  re¬ 
ported  by  the  newspapers,  “but  the 
irony  of  it  is  that  while  they  tell  us 
what  all  we  will  do  without,  the 
papers  come  out  with  40  and  upward 
page  editions.  And  the  readers  won¬ 
der:  We  are  at  war,  we  all  will  make 
sacrifices,  but  it  can’t  be  as  serioiis  as 
they  say  since  newspapers  are  allowed 
to  waste  so  much  of  paper  as  always.” 

A  letter  refers  to  the  “ridiculous 
advertising  they  (papers)  print:  | 
‘Hoover  Vacuum  will  win  the  war,’ 
and  similar  types  appearing  daily  such 
as  that  ‘Ticonderoga  Pencils  are  war 
weapons,’  etc.,  etc.  Why,  it  is  enough 
to  undermine  public  recognition  of] 
the  gravity  of  the  situation.” 

One  reader  criticizes  “the  enormous 
waste  of  paper  in  the  Sunday  editions 
of  the  daily  newspapers,”  asking  “how 
many  acres  of  forest  hewn  weekly — | 
and  for  what  good”  do  these  edition.^ 
represent.  “Are  you  brave  enough 
to  tackle  it?”  this  reader  asks. 

If  and  when  the  necessity  for  regu¬ 
lating  the  tise  of  newsprint  arises. 


lishers  and  then  nm  to  a  hide-away 
that  will  be  as  hard  to  find  as  will  be 
Hitler’s  and  Hirohito’s — ^before  this 
war  is  over.” 

Mr.  Donosky,  who  is  treasurer  of 
the  Dallas  (Tex.)  News,  said  the  WPB 
“will  be  just  as  conscientious  and  fair 
about  this  thing  as  we  know  how  to 
be.  We  can  only  ask  that  you  give  us 
your  enthusiastic  cooperation  in  solv¬ 
ing  all  of  the  problems  with  which  we 
are  confronted  daily.” 


Press  Supt.  on  Air 


Auburn  Taylor,  pressroom  superin¬ 
tendent  for  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette  and  inventor  of  printing  proc¬ 
esses,  was  called  back  for  a  return 
date  by  Hobby  Lobby  on  May  2  to 
demonstrate  his  contrivance,  the 
pants-putter-onner.  He  also  appeared 
on  “We  the  People”  program. 


Adopts  Larger  Type 


The  Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript- 
Telegram  has  changed  from  7-point 
type  set  on  an  8-point  slug  to  8^- 
point  type  set  on  a  9-point  slug. 


Air  Conditioning 
improves  Eiiiciency 

continued  from  page  28 


Newspapers  have  been  able  to  xise 
air  conditioning  to  solve  specific  ur¬ 
gent  problems  as  has  been  illustrated 
by  the  Washington  Star’s  exi)erience 
in  controlling  press  room  noise.  'The 
Star  affords  another  example  of  non¬ 
typical  uses  to  which  air  condition¬ 
ing  may  be  put  in  the  solution  of  the 
noise  problem  in  its  classified  adver¬ 
tising  phone  room.  Windows  of  the 
room  overlooked  Pennsylvania  avenue 
and  when  opened  admitted  so  much 
traffic  noise  that  classified  operators 
could  not  hear  advertisers’  voices 
clearly  and  distinctly.  The  windows 
were  closed  and  two  large  console 
type  air  conditioning  units  installed. 

Solve  Photo  Problems 

The  Toronto  Star  also  has  used  air 
conditioning  to  solve  the  problems 
arising  from  crowding  of  50  girls  into  a 
comparatively  small  area  in  its  clas¬ 
sified  telephone  switchboard  depart¬ 
ment. 

Air  conditioning  engineers  of  the 
Carrier  Corporation  report  the  suc¬ 
cessful  use  of  air  conditioning  by  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  to  solve  the 
problems  of  its  photo  laboratory.  The 
Bulletin  was  one  of  the  first  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  important  part  air  condition¬ 
ing  might  play  in  reducing  elapsed 
time  from  exposed  negative  to  final 
print.  Blemishes  in  news-picture  ne¬ 
gatives  due  to  variations  in  develop¬ 
ing  solution  temperatures  have  been 


practically  eliminated.  Even  hot  air 
and  fumes  generated  by  carbon  arcs 
used  in  the  printing  room  are  removed 
by  forced  ventilation. 

Analysis  of  these  records  of  news¬ 
paper  experience  indicates  that  they 
fail  to  reveal  all  of  the  possible  ad¬ 
vantages  of  man-made  weather  which 
have  been  explored  by  air  condition¬ 
ing  engineers.  R.  T.  Williams,  form¬ 
erly  on  the  Carrier  Corporation  staff, 
determined  that  air  conditioning  in¬ 
creased  the  efficiency  of  employes  do¬ 
ing  routine  operations  in  which  pro¬ 
duction  is  definitely  measurable  by 
10  to  15%. 

Air  conditioning  has  great  possibili¬ 
ties  also  in  the  photography  and  en¬ 
graving  departments.  Sensitivity  of 
bichromated  colloid  varies  with  mois¬ 
ture,  being  close  to  zero  in  an  ab¬ 
solutely  dry  coating  but  doubling 
with  an  increase  of  30  to  60%  in  hu¬ 
midity.  Because  of  this  fact,  the  pro¬ 
per  exposure  time  will  vary  with  the 
humidity.  This  imcertainty  can  be 
controlled  by  standardizing  humidity 
through  air  conditioning. 

Improved  Press  Work 

Improvement  of  press  work  results 
not  only  as  noted  from  the  softer  con¬ 
dition  of  the  paper  but  from  elimina¬ 
tion  of  static  electricity.  When  the 
electricity  is  gone  “feathering”  is  pre¬ 
vented  for  the  fuzz  on  the  surface  of 
the  paper  lies  down  instead  of  stand¬ 
ing  up.  Elimination  of  static  reduces 
costs,  too,  for  web  breaks  result  from 
brittleness  of  the  edges  of  the  paper 
in  combination  with  a  drag  caused  by 
static.  Air  conditioning  operates  in 
two  ways  to  prevent  web  breaks  by 
keeping  the  edges  of  the  rolls  soft  and 
by  getting  rid  of  static.  Reduction 
of  ink  mist,  already  referred  to  as  a 
source  of  operating  economy  in  the 
case  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  is  an¬ 
other  contribution  which  air  condi¬ 
tioning  can  make  to  improving  the 


appearance  of  newspapers.  Control 
of  temperature  and  humidity  also  as¬ 
sures  imiform  condition  of  rollers  on 
presses,  improving  press  work. 

Rollers  kept  in  uniform  condition 
do  not  deteriorate  so  rapidly  as  those 
used  imder  varying  conditions.  Esti¬ 
mates  for  the  printing  industry  as  a 
whole  show  a  50%  saving  on  cost  of 
rollers  to  be  possible  with  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  A  10%  saving  in  ink  con¬ 
sumption  is  possible  for  with  paper 
and  rollers  in  optimum  printing  less 
ink  is  required  for  the  proper  color. 

That  publishers  who  plan  to  air  con¬ 
dition  their  plants  will  do  well  to  deal 
only  with  experts  in  this  field  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  comment  of  several  of  the 
present  newspaper  users  of  air  condi¬ 
tioning.  The  warning  against  accept¬ 
ing  the  advice  of  other  than  air  con¬ 
ditioning  engineers  is  given  most  ex¬ 
plicitly  by  Vice-President  Atkinson 
of  the  Toronto  Star  who  wrote: 

“Air  conditioning  is  being  bedevilled 
sometimes  by  unscrupulotis  people, 
the  latter  including  sheet  metal  work¬ 
ers  who  in  the  past  have  been  in  the 
business  of  installing  ventilation  ducts 
and  who  simply  choose  to  relabel  their 
business  air  conditioning  instead  of 
ventilating,  and  who  really  know 
nothing  whatever  about  the  real  art 
of  conditioning  air. 

“I  think  our  comparatively  few  ex¬ 
periences  have  taught  us  already  that 
in  air  conditioning  installations  the 
purchaser  gets  what  he  pays  for.  If 
he  is  prepared  to  pay  a  high  price  to 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  concerns 
who  are  actually  qualified  to  design 
and  install  air  conditioning  and  whose 
guarantees  are  dependable,  he  will  get 
a  satisfactory  installation,  and  even 
when  dealing  with  first-class  people 
of  this  kind,  he  will  get  what  he 
chooses  to  pay  for,  depending  upon 
the  tolerances  permitted  in  the  con¬ 
tract.” 


do,  you  can  readily  understand  that 
whoever  makes  the  rules  will  prob¬ 
ably  have  to  throw  them  at  the  pub¬ 


SCOTCH 


COATED  TAPE 

For  Mounting  Newspaper  Halftones 
and  Etchings  to  Metal  Bases. 


Scotch  Tape  Dispenser 
for  easy  removal  of  tape. 

NET  PRICE  PER  ROLL 


Pressure  sensitive  — 
easy  to  apply.  No 
moistening  or  heat* 
ing.  Firm  bonding 
strength  assures  de¬ 
pendable  anchorage 
of  halftone  plates 
mounted  to  press  cyl* 
inder  in  direct  print¬ 
ing  on  high  speed 
newspaper  presses. 
Will  not  creep  or 
come  off. 


Above:  Page  form  baino  klllad  Into 
Monomalt  Killout  Cabinet.  Dead 
matter  automatically  falls  into 
Monomalt  scoops. 


EQUIP  FOR  THRIFTIER  TYPE  PRODUCTION 

The  MONOMELT  WAY! 


Right:  Wh.n  m.t.l  it  n.*d.d  for 
m.lting,  cont.ntt  of  Koop  *ro 
.mptiiid  dirKtIy  into  Monom.lt 
unit.  S.V.I  tim.,  Mv.t  laborl 


- SIZE 

Net  Per  Roll 

1"  X  J6  yda . 

$t.6> 

2"  X  J6  yds.  ...  . 

3.30 

1"  X  36  yds . 

4.95 

6"  X  36  yds . 

9  90 

liSn  /  CoMcrre  Etteatial 

’'“■’^METALS 


Don't  let  outdated  meltinq  tyttems  rob  your  metal 
of  essential  elements.  Tin  supplies  ere  greatly  cur¬ 
tailed,  will  be  increasingly  hard  to  get.  Help  con¬ 
serve  essantiel  metal  in  your  plant  by  equipping 
type-casting  machines  with  the  Monomelt  system. 
Monomelt  prevents  eicetsiva  lost  of  tin  and  anti¬ 
mony,  keeps  metal  in  service  longer  without  pur¬ 
chases  of  expensive  toning  metal.  Saves  time,  saves 
fuel,  produces  type  that  stands  up  better  under 
longer,  heavier  runsi 


SCX}TCH  Double  Coated  TAPE  Dispensers  ^6.00 

E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Fulton  St.  }38  S.  Oark  St. 

New  York  Chicago 


MONOMELT  COMPANY 

MiaHeapollt,  MiaMseto 
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Uraes  Standardization  of 

9  tirely  It  is  reasoned  that  it  would  Mechanical  Employe  Picked  by 

Mg  ■  1^1  f  f  cost  the  syndicate  no  more  to  arrange  .  ,  . 

linn  finfl  rOlAr  Lonilf  \lIfiC  a  “two-up”  feature  mat  on  the  2/3rd  Legion  for  Championship  Team 

H  l/3rd  basis  than  in  two  equal  halves.  scores  are  more  than  a  type- 

Adoption  of  Page  Depth  and  Width  Sizes  by  Syndicates  .  cfnt 

Would  tnfluence  Advertisers  and  Provide  Economies  either  syndicates  or  advertis-  ald-Joumal  me- 

ers,  when  consideration  is  given  the  chanical  depart- 

By  ALBERT  L.  LENGEL  many  values  their  cooperation  would  ment. 

Predactlon  Monoaer,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Triban*  afford.  Long  a  base- 

In  connection  with  daily  black  strip  ball  enthusiast, 

PRESEINT  w'ar  emergency  conditions  rolls  may  be  secured  from  the  parent  comics  and  the  possibility  of  increased  Frank  has  played 

are  focusing  national  attention  upon  reel,  of  a  180"  paper-making  machine,  advertiser  interest  in  them,  we  have  a  both  baseball  and 
the  increased  reader  interest  value  of  The  S9"  full  roll  width  provides  for  similar  situation  with  mutual  respon-  softball.  Recent- 
newspaper  comics  and  means  of  se-  14"  page  print  width  with  %"  side  mar-  sibilities.  Uniformity  of  width  and  ly  Spartanburg 
curing  constructive  conservation  of  gins.  It  also  accommodates  7-column  depth  are  equally  important  for  ser-  Post  No.  28,  Am- 
materials  used  to  produce  them.  9-point  rule  local  magazine  dry-mat  vice  and  conservation  reasons.  These  erica n  Legion, 

Conser\’ation  to  be  most  effective  pages.  However,  the  most  important  might  remain  in  3  and  5- column  sponsor  of  one 

and  afford  economies  to  all  concerned  factor  was  the  usual  width  of  most  width,  with  some  of  the  three’s  double  world  champion 

in  this  field,  suggests  that  certain  of  the  color  ads  designed  for  these  deck  possibly.  This  would  provide  junior  Legion  — 

standardizations  would  be  the  most  pages  which  approximates  14"  width,  uniform  space  for  horizontal  ads  of  3,  baseball  nine,  Frank  Helderman 
practical  solution  to  this  problem.  A  narrower  roll  width  could  be  5  and  8-column  width,  12-em  mea-  named  him  coach 
The  fact  that  many  standardization  used  on  the  present  run  of  color  sure,  approximate  4-point  rule,  for  for  its  1942  team.  No  novice  at  the 
possibilities  were  suggested  by  various  comics  because  they  more  nearly  ap-  the  great  majority  of  8-column  news-  diamond  sport,  he  was  captain  and 
authorities  in  the  past  is  beside  the  proximate  13%".  It  is  quite  possible  papers.  Conservation  of  space  being  second  baseman  of  the  Spartan  Mills 
point.  Which  is:  that  improvements  that  something  under  59"  roll  width  directed  to  a  uniform  depth  of  such  club,  a  Spartanburg  County  League 
made  at  this  time  will  not  only  serve  would  be  more  desirable,  but  this  material  to  two  inches.  At  present  championship  team.  He  also  was  an 
as  a  war  measure  but  continue  to  size  is  most  practical  at  the  moment  these  strips  are  not  uniform  and  av-  infield  star  in  other  seasons  in  three 
enhance  the  economic  value  of  these  for  us.  We  are  awaiting  some  stand-  erage  slightly  more  than  2%-inch  in  textile  loop  nines.  In  recent  years  he 
features  after  the  emergency  passes,  ardizations  on  the  part  of  feature  depth.  Obviously  a  depth  reduction  has  managed  the  Herald-Journal  and 
Value  to  Advertiser  syndicates  and  advertisers  to  get  to-  of  about  %-inch  is  the  equivalent  of  two  other  softball  loop  teams,  all  of 

.  gether  on  a  standard  of  mutual  ac-  reducing  a  5-column  strip  to  four  which  finished  the  season  on  top  in 

Increased  reader  mterest  m  comics  ceptance,  which  might  be  13%"  print-  columns  of  present  depth.  their  leagues, 

reflects  increas^  adver-  eventually,  but  not  practical  Reduction  in  Ink  Spartanburg  won  the  world  cham- 

tisers  using  this  medium,  conse-  pionship  in  the  American  Legion  series 

quently,  such  advertisers  have  a  sfondord  reported  that  ink  manu-  in  1936,  was  runner-up  in  1938,  and 

mutual  interest  with  feature  syndi-  „  ,  valuable  ad  reached  the  regional  semi-finals  last 

cates  and  newspapers  in  the  welfare  because  ot  so  many  ^  their  last  year  s  quota  of  organic  year.  The  team  holds  six  state  titles. 


such  page  of  each  classification,  this  TAafkAC  Rail  Taam 
problem  would  be  solved  almost  en-  VwOUIwJ  DflII  IvQlll 

tirely  It  is  reasoned  that  it  would  Mechanical  Employe  Pi 
cost  the  syndicate  no  more  to  arrange  .  ; 

a  “two-up”  feature  mat  on  the  2/3rd  Legion  for  Championsh 
l/3rd  basis  than  in  two  equal  halves.  ^ox  .score.s  are  more  th 


Adoption  of  Page  Depth  and  Width  Sizes  by  Syndicates 
Would  Influence  Advertisers  and  Provide  Economies 

By  ALBERT  L.  LENGEL 

Predactlon  Manaqar,  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribunu 


reflects  increased  values  to  adver¬ 
tisers  using  this  medium,  conse¬ 
quently,  such  advertisers  have  a 
mutual  interest  with  feature  syndi¬ 
cates  and  newspapers  in  the  welfare 


- - - , — ...  „„  -----  — -  -  —  — o -  ycdi,  xiie  icciiii  iiuius  siJi  sutie  lilies. 

and  advancement  of  comics  and,  by  vertiser  plates  of  14  width  being  on  colors.  On  this  basis  an  eventual  309f  Legion  baseball  is  well  established 
the  same  token,  certain  responsibili-  ha*id  at  present,  it  is  assumed  mat  this  reduction  in  consumption  of  fast  color  in  Spartanburg  and  has  long  held 
ties  in  connection  with  cooperative  *^ignt  afford  the  practical  standard  for  jn^g  must  follow.  Printers  recognize  Helderman’s  keen  interest.  In  1936 
efforts  designed  to  conserve  and  im-  the  pre^nt  until  all  concerned  were  a  spot  of  primary  color  as  large  20,000  spectators  saw  Spartanburg  de- 

prove  them.  thoroughly  acquainted  with  require-  gg  a  nickle  is  more  brilliant  than  a  feat  Los  Angeles  in  the  deciding  game 

Cooperation  is  a  much-maligned  ments  and  set  a  later  date  for  ^®duc-  whole  page  of  processed  color.  Some  of  the  championship  series  at  Spartan- 
word  carelessly  handled  as  a  rule  and  f\ori  in  the  width  standards.  This  de-  color  comic  features  have  complicated  burg.  San  Diego  took  the  title  from 
followed  by  little  half-hearted  action  cision  would  be  largely  up  to  the  fea-  their  production  by  generous  uses  of  Spartanburg  in  the  latter  city  in  1938 
and  plenty  of  buck  passing.  The  tere  syndicates  and  advertisers  with  ig^ge  areas  of  solid  and  secondary  when  40,000  spectators  saw  the  final 
pathetic  part  of  this  story  is  that  it  newspapers  following  up  later,  colors  in  an  attempt  to  secure  tops  in  game, 
would  require  so  little  effort  to  ac-  using  slightly  wider  margins  in  the  attraction  value  but  really  resulting 

complish  great  and  lasting  better-  n^antime.  In  this  way  conservation  extreme  waste  of  ink  and  lack  |  inAllfllA  ninilOr 

ments.  but  it  must  be  willing  and  efforts  would  be  organiz^  assuring  of  artistic  treatment  combined  with  t'>*wiy|IC  VIIIIICI 
all-embracing  cooperation  beginning  an^le  margins  for  all  existing  copy  smut,  offset  and  heavy  penetration.  Linotype’s  Mutual  Aid  Society, 
with  the  feature  syndicates  and  ad-  benefiting  by  general  quality  print  ^he  necessary  30%  reduction  in  color  which  this  year  is  observing  its  fiftieth 
vertising  agencies  laying  the  ground-  im^oven^nts.  ioks  might  easily  be  secured  through  anniversary,  staged  its  golden  jubilee 

work  on  standardization  of  sizes.  Tliis  The  different  length  ^  of  sheet  cut  proper  uses  of  color  which  would  also  dinner  and  dance  Saturday  evening, 
would  afford  them  some  economies  'ifed  by  newspapers  is  their  own  improve  the  printing  at  the  same  time.  April  11,  at  the  Hotel  Saint  George, 

directly,  aside  from  those  passed  on.  choice  and  liability,  but  color  comic  Feature  individuality  need  not  be  thus  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Thomas  McManus  is 

It  has  been  stated  that  newspapers  features  can  be  arranged  as  to  length  sacrificed.  president  of  the  society;  Andrew 

should  first  standardize  their  pages  as  te  overcome  some  difficulties.  Full-  Some  feature  syndicates  have  al-  Cavel,  vice-president;  R.  Carles  Fal- 
to  length  and  width,  but  this  is  the  page  19"  comjc  feature  length  affords  ready  substituted  screens  in  island  ler,  financial  secretary;  George  Barl- 

wrong  approach,  because  if  certain  space  for  a  1"  strip  ad  on  W"  column  subjects  that  were  formerly  solids  and  teg,  treasurer,  and  Michael  Backes, 

standard  sizes  are  created  by  syndi-  length  prc^ucts  and  for  2"  strip  ads  dropped  some  sur-printings  and  sergeant-at-arms.  On  the  board  of 

cates  and  advertisers,  newspapers  not  on  the  21"  colvmn  length  pages,  the  block  backgrounds,  in  many  instances  managers  are  Frank  Knapp,  Charles 
conforming  to  them  would  be  operat-  syndicates  molding  into  the  black  mats  going  beyond  the  average  30%.  Color  G.  Kuhn  and  Frank  Petermann. 
ing  most  uneconomically.  It  is  doubt-  the  regular  “gargoyle  fill-ins”  accord-  comics  should  retain  some  brilliance.  ,,  ,  ,, 

fill  if  any  newspaper  nowadays  would  mgly.  Most  newspapers  replace  such  Some  color  comic  features  required  so  HfiadS  rlOridfl  ITU 
support  sacred  cows  just  to  be  differ-  fill-ins  with  local  promotion  or  strip  much  ink  that  in  normal  times  this  iiw 

ent  when  they  could  save  money  ads.  This  treatment  would  produce  fact  alone  would  justify  their  discon-  ,  1°  j 

while  performing  a  patriotic  service,  more  uniformity  of  head  and  tail  mar-  tinuance  Therp  are  instances  where  elected  president  of  the  Florida  Typo- 
Truly  a  rare  opportunity,  particularly  gins.  ,  one  S  dripping^etTagrconsun^ed  faphical  Conferenre  at  the  main 

when  the  subjects  may  be  improved  Some  years  ago  when  advertisers  enough  color  to  print  three  or  four  °'^“'ess  meetmg  of  the  44th  session  in 
at  the  same  time.  were  using  horizontal  half-page  space  average  pages.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  Sai^ote  recently  He  surceeded  B.  T. 

Concerns  having  complete  control  of  generally  in  this  medium,  the  syndi-  pgnnit  such  pages  to  continue  when  .  ^  ^^ers  ^osen 

art  to  final  print,  also  have  a  part  to  cates  cooperated  by  going  to  the  addi-  others  of  less  ink  consumption  have  “^‘^teded  R.  D.  Fackler,  Delray  Beach, 

take  in  national  standardizations,  even  tional  expense  of  making  half-page  made  reductions  beyond  their  30%.  secretary;  Harry  E.  Schmidt,  Sarasota, 

though  they  can  work  out  local  con-  features.  Now  that  many  of  the  same  feature  syndicates  are  all  giv-  vice-president;  Marion  Heager, 

servation  programs  individually.  advertisers  have  dropped  to  Va  and  ing  considerable  attention  to  ink  con-  vice-president,  and 

Basic  Page  Width  U3-page  ads  tee  make-up  situation  servation  and  it  behooves  advertisers  Esbey  Thompson,  Miami,  third 

One  basic  page  width  standard  for  in  much  poor  print-  ^^d  newspapers  to  do  likewise.  To  • 

color  comics  would  create  standard  becaiwe  of  lost  printing  values  and  ^be  end  that  color  comics  will  be  no  ''Alai  TiMAve" 

widths  for  advertisers  as  well  and  ^unavoidably  ragged  make-up.  Iggg  attractive  in  this  period  of  their  nOnOl  UIQ  IlmvlS 

permit  newspapers  to  use  narrower  Arranging  Ads  increased  importance,  advertisers  Albany,  N.  Y.,  printers  who  are  50- 

newsprint  rolls  of  more  uniform  sizes  We  still  require  a  majority  of  full  using  this  medium  as  well  as  r.o.p.  year  members  of  tee  Typographical 

as  a  conservation  measure.  Quality  and  half-page  (two-up)  features  but  color  and  being  aware  of  efforts  to  im-  Union  were  guests  of  honor  May  3  at 

of  print  would  be  improved  because  some  of  the  former  could  be  arranged  prove  color  comic  services  should  be  ^n  annual  “Old  Timers’  Dinner”  in 

of  uniform  side  margins  and  more  on  a  basis  and  the  latter  on  obliged  to  follow  tee  same  lines  with  Albany  Odd  Fellows’  Hall.  The  cele- 

uniform  methods  of  reproduction  re-  2/ 3-1/ 3  depth  basis.  In  this  way  all  their  color  layouts  and  subject  sizes.  bration  was  arranged  by  Albany 
quiring  less  local  butchering  of  sub-  features  used  could  be  kept  intact  Possibly  we  should  recognize  the  Printers’  Progressive  Club.  Twenty- 
jects  to  fit  teem  into  a  page,  affecting  and  yet  provide  proper  space  for  half,  silver  lining  existing  in  this  instance  flyg  “qU  timers”  were  honored, 
register  and  detail  values  as  well  as  quarter  and  one-third  page  horizontal  where  excessive  ink  and  liberal  news- 

color  uniformity  and  matching.  ads,  assuming  teat  advertisers  would  print  uses  together  with  unorganized  l|a||IAfl  MDfh  ^Ullf 

Last  August  we  adopted  a  59"  roll  conform  to  these  sizes  which  in  col-  reproduction  methods  presents  tee  op-  nOllIvU  JU|lli 

width  for  our  Sunday  color  comics  umn  depth  would  be  10,  6%  and  5  portunity  of  increasing  color  comic  Robert  H.  Nagel,  until  recently  in 

and  color  magazine  as  tee  most  prac-  inches  respectively  for  fractional  page  values  to  all  concerned,  including  tee  the  advertising  department  of  the 
tical  size  under  present  conditions,  size  ads.  This  would  also  provide  for  public,  in  harmony  with  tee  war  Batavia  (N.  Y.)  Daily  News,  has  been 
Incidentally,  passing  on  an  economy  2/3  and  %  page  length  ads.  emergency  program  of  conservation  of  made  mechanical  superintendent  of 

to  the  paper  mill  where  three  full  59"  If  each  syndicate  would  provide  one  materials.  tee  paper. 
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Hoe  Names  Dressel,  Auer 

Named  V.-P.s  in  Charge  of 
Sales  and  Production 

R.  Hoe  &  Company,  Inc.,  New  York, 
this  week  announced  the  election  of 
Arthur  Dressel  as  vice-president  in 


the  equipment  to  prevent  trouble  be¬ 
fore  it  occurs.  Heating  elements  in 
your  typesetting  and  tyx>ecasting  ma¬ 
chines  and  stereotype  pots  should  be 
regularly  checked.  Keep  an  eye  on 
your  controls  in  the  press  room.  Many 
essential  parts  are  included  in  those 
panels.  It  is  quite  likely  that  orders 
may  be  issued  to  conserve  the  use  of 
electricity  in  certain  localities  and 
you  should  be  giving  that  some 
thought. 

Cara  for  Mochlnat 

Restrictions  have  been  placed  on  the 
sale  or  purchase  of  most  all  newspaper 
machinery  used  in  all  departments  of 

blades  and  router  bits  ^  maLin  ^reat  Nation  of  ours  does  not  do 


Joseph  L.  Auer  Arthur  Dressel 

charge  of  sales  and  Joseph  L.  Auer  as 
vice-president  in  charge  of  production. 

Mr.  Dressel,  who  is  well  known 
throughout  the  printing  trade,  has 
been  associated  with  Hoe  for  18  years 
and  since  1938  has  been  general  sales 
manager.  He  is  known  in  the  print¬ 
ing  field  for  his  association  with 
his  father  who  was  in  turn  press¬ 
man,  plant  sup>erintendent  and  part¬ 
ner  in  a  firm  of  printers  serving  the 
outdoor  advertising  field.  From  early 
boyhood,  Mr.  Dressel  spent  much  time 
in  his  father’s  plant,  learning  all  de¬ 
tails  of  press  operation. 

Mr.  Auer  has  been  general  works 
manager  since  he  joined  the  Hoe 
organization  in  1937.  He  was  formerly 
superintendent  of  the  Crocker- 
Wheeler  Electric  Manufacturing  Co. 
and  works  manager  of  De  La  Vergne 
Machine  Co.  Mr.  Auer  has  been  ac¬ 
tive  in  the  anti-aircraft  defense  pro¬ 
gram  and  is  presently  chairman  of 
the  Army  Ordnance  Anti-Aircraft 
Carriage  Conunittee.  Mr.  Dressel  is  a 
member  of  the  Sales  Executives  Club 
of  New  York  City  and  of  the  Army 
Ordnance  Association. 


link  Urges  Space 
Conservation 

continued  jrom  page  25 


of  negatives  on  flats  to  make  sure  all 
available  space  is  covered  will  do 
much  to  conserve  zinc.  Let  me  say 
to  you,  the  importance  of  this  can  not 
be  over-emphasized.  I  understand 
a  paper  in  the  East  is  painting  the 
open  spots  on  line  cuts  wiUr  asphaltum 
in  order  to  prevent  the  acid  from  eat¬ 
ing  this  zinc  out  and  losing  it.  I 
think  you  will  have  to  determine  for 
yourselves  how  practical  this  might 
be  in  your  own  plant.  The  celluloid 
used  for  masking  has  become  scarce 
and  should  be  conserved.  I  under¬ 
stand  a  new  development  which  eli¬ 
minates  much  masking  is  now  being 
used  by  a  number  of  papers.  Proper 
care  of  saw 
will  do  much  to  lengthen  their  time 
of  service.  Don’t  force  them.  That 
is  also  hard  on  the  belts  and  we  need 
the  leather  to  make  shoes  for  fighting 
men. 

Composing  Room  Equipment 

Many  small  intricate  parts,  which 
are  made  of  metals  vital  to  the  war 
effort,  are  to  be  found  in  composing 
room  equipment.  Typesetting  and 
typecasting  machine  mats  are  made 
of  brass  and  a  special  effort  should 
be  made  to  conserve  them.  I  would 
suggest  a  sign  be  posted  in  your  com¬ 
posing  rooms  which  would  read  some¬ 
thing  like  this:  “Pick  up  a  mat,  it 
will  make  a  bullet.”  If  your  news¬ 
paper  can  get  along  with  less  mats 
there  will  be  more  brass  available 
for  our  boys  and  they  need  it  badly. 
A  space  band,  which  is  made  of  high 
grade  steel,  contains  enough  metal  to 
make  a  vital  machine  gun  part.  Be 
careful  of  them.  Do  not  overheat 
metal  in  your  machines  or  remelt  pot. 
Lead,  tin  and  antimony  are  all  ex¬ 
ceptionally  vital  materials  and  no 
doubt  more  drastic  restrictions  of 
their  use  will  be  applied  by  the  War 
Production  Board.  There  is  hardly 
an  item  used  in  the  composing  room 
today  that  does  not  contain  material 
our  fighting  men  need.  £lach  of  you 
men  who  comes  from  this  department 
will  be  doing  a  patriotic  act  if  you 
put  into  effect  measures  that  will  re¬ 
sult  in  saving  of  all  these  materials 
as  soon  as  you  return  to  your  homes. 

What  is  true  in  the  other  depart¬ 
ments  also  applies  to  the  stereotype 
department.  You  men  moulding  the 
mats,  casting  the  plates  and  doing  the 
finishing  work  are  also  working  with 
materials  that  are  vital  to  our  war 
needs.  If  any  part  of  the  machinery 
you  are  operating  is  broken,  that  part 
will  have  to  be  replaced  by  another 
made  of  material  our  fighting  men 
need.  The  metal  in  your  department. 


our  fighting  forces  may  be  able  to  do, 
but  also  by  what  you  and  I  do  on  the 
home  front.  Regardless  of  what  we 
contribute,  we  have  still  done  little 
by  comparison  with  the  men  at  the 
front,  those  flying  the  planes  or  man¬ 
ning  oiu:  ships.  We  have  suggested 
some  things  we  think  might  be  help¬ 
ful  and  you  have  ideas  of  your  own 
you  can  apply.  Don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  get  at  this  job  now? 

To  win  this  war  we  will  have  to 
work  harder  and  do  without  many 
things.  Let  us  get  the  message  to 
every  man  employed  in  our  news¬ 
paper  plants.  Let’s  do  something 
about  it!  If  each  and  every  one  of  us  in 


facture  of  mimitions  and  the  War 
Production  Board  has  just  recently 
notified  you  of  colored  ink  restrictions 
that  will  bring  about  a  reduction  of 
approximately  30%  in  materials  used 
for  this  purpose.  Some  newspapers 
have  requested  the  comic  syndicates  ®  that  in  the  TOmposmg  room,  con- 
to  eliminate  the  backgrounds  in  the  sists  entirely  of  ingredients  which  are 


romics  in  order  to  conserve  colored 
ink.  Others  will  reduce  Ae  four  col¬ 
ors  to  just  plain  black.  Nearly  every 
make  of  press  blankets  contains  ma¬ 
terials  very  important  to  the  war  ef- 


needed. 

Electrical  Equipment 

Each  mechanical  department  of  the 
paper  uses  electrical  equipment.  It  is 
highly  important  to  the  operation  of 


ery.  For  that  reason  alone  it  is  very 
important  that  machines  be  given  the 
best  of  care.  There  never  has  been 
a  time  in  the  history  of  our  business 
that  conservation  of  supplies,  parts 
and  machinery  was  so  important  as  it 
is  now.  Your  country  is  asking  this 
of  you  and  certainly  it  has  a  right  to 
expect  your  help. 

Our  offensive  is  just  getting  under 
way.  Our  factories  are  fast  becom¬ 
ing  converted  to  making  fighting 
equipment.  They  are  going  to  need 
much  more  material  of  all  kinds  each 
month  than  they  did  the  previous 
month  to  take  care  of  this  stepped-up 
production.  So  the  supply  situation 
is  not  likely  to  ease  up.  Private  in¬ 
dustry,  and  that  includes  newspapers, 
will  have  to  decrease  its  requirements 
for  this  material  in  proportion  to  the 
stepped-up  schedules  of  those  con¬ 
cerns  engaged  in  war  work.  There 
are  many  so  engaged  and  there  will 
be  many  more. 

Most  of  us  have  spent  a  greater 
part  of  our  lives  working  in  some 
department  of  a  newspaper.  Our 
minds  have  been  occupied  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  cost,  appearance  of  the  print¬ 
ed  paper,  elimination  of  errors  and 
getting  editions  out  on  time.  We  still 
have  that  to  think  about.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  that,  we  have  as  individuals 
and  as  a  Nation,  a  much  more  serious 
problem  facing  us  now — the  preser¬ 
vation  of  this  Nation.  It  is  not  the 
other  fellow’s  job.  It  is  our  job.  We 
can  and  should  contribute  much  to 
that  cause.  Many  of  you  may  have 
ideas  that  I  have  not  touched  upon, 
which,  if  applied  to  our  industry, 
would  be  helpful  in  bringing  the  vic¬ 
tory  which  we  hope  will  be  ours.  We 
would  appreciate  your  conveying 
those  ideas  to  us. 

When  the  boys  come  marching  home 
we  will  feel  much  better  standing  on 
the  sidelines  if  we,  in  our  own  hearts, 
can  feel  that  we  contributed  all  we 
could  in  the  winning  of  the  war  and 
thereby  be  privileged  to  continue  to 
live  as  a  free  people.  How  far  away 
that  day  will  be  will,  in  a  great  meas¬ 
ure,  be  determined  not  only  by  what 


his  best,  then  we  may  submit  to  the 
fate  that  has  come  to  nearly  every 
nation  of  Europe — we  will  live  the 
lives  of  slaves  to  Hitlerism.  That  we 
must  not  and  will  not  do. 

SNPA  Eastern  Group 
Drops  Mech.  Meeting 

New  Orleans  Fall  Sessions 

Postponed  in  View  of  the 

Current  War  Emergency 

In  view  of  the  war  emergency, 
members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Eastern  Division  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Newspajjer  Publishers  Association 
Annual  Mechanical  Conference  have 
announced  an  indefinite  postponement 
of  the  Eastern  Division’s  Conference, 
scheduled  for  New  Orleans,  Aug.  31- 
Sept.  1-2. 

The  announcement  was  made  in  the 
SNPA’s  April  22  Bulletin,  which  noted 
that  similar  action  was  taken  by  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Western 
Division  in  postponing  its  conference 
scheduled  for  Galveston,  last  Feb. 
17-18. 


fort,  including  cork,  rubber,  felt  and  the  plant,  yet  all  types  of  electrical 

equipment  are  likewise  very  impor¬ 
tant  to  our  war  effort.  I  am  told  by 
men  in  the  Electrical  Division  at 
Washington  that  many  small  motors 
are  needed  in  bombers  to  operate  the 
lers  and  keep  spare  rollers  in  cabinets  different  moving  parts  and  appliances, 
or  boxes  where  they  will  not  be  ex-  There  are  motors  in  tanks  to  control 
posed  to  dirt  or  excessive  heat.  Chir  fighting  and  operating  features.  Fight- 
offices  in  Washington  are  in  the  same  ing  ships,  of  which  we  are  building 
wing  with  the  rubber  division  and  we  many,  also  require  many  motors.  And 
are  daily  reminded  of  the  acute  rub-  in  addition  to  the  motors,  all  other 


other  ingredients.  The  rubber  rollers 
on  your  presses  should  be  nursed 
along  and  given  extreme  attention. 
Make  sure  you  are  not  taking  off  ex¬ 
cess  rubber  in  regrinding  these  rol- 


ber  situation.  The  scarcity  of  rubber 
is  not  just  talk  and  one  of  these  days 
we  will  become  very  conscious  of  this 
fact,  especially  so  if  there  is  any 
<^ubt  in  your  mind  at  the  present 
time.  Our  fighting  equipment  will 


items  of  electric  equipment  are  used 
extensively,  so  it  is  extremely  impor¬ 
tant  that  everything  electrical  be  con¬ 
served  by  proper  maintenance.  When¬ 
ever  anytiiing  electrical  is  ordered 
for  replacement  by  private  industry. 


require  all  the  rubber  we  are  going  you  are  likely  asking  for  something 


to  be  able  to  get. 

Engraving  Departments  can  also 
contribute  to  substantial  savings  and 
this  is  very  important,  because  all  ma¬ 
terials  used  in  this  department  are 
vital  to  war  needs.  Careful  stripping 


our  fighting  forces  need.  If  what  I 
hear  is  correct,  the  Government  is 
not  going  to  let  you  take  it  away 
from  them.  I  know  many  plants  have 
eliminated  much  electrical  replace¬ 
ment  by  regular  periodical  checks  of 
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These  days  Wood  stands  for  “V” — twice  over!  *  *  *  Wood  manu¬ 
facturing  skill  concentrates  on  basic  machine  tools,  and  other  vital 
materiel — to  create  the  WhereWithall  FOR  Victory.  *  *  *  Wood 
engineering  service  concentrates  on  maintaining  existing  newspaper 
equipment — so  that  a  free  press  may  continue  to  inspire  the  Will 
TO  Victory.  *  *  *  Consultation  is  available  without  charge  or  obli¬ 
gation.  *  *  *  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery  Corporation,  Plainfield, 
New  Jersey.  New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Avenue. 
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Classified  Men 
Hear  of 

New  Opportunities 

Southern  Coliiornia  Group 
Told  of  Two  Possibilities 
For  Linage 

Two  possibilities  hold  hope  for 
halting  downward  classified  linage 
tiends,  Kenneth  Flood,  classified  man¬ 
ager,  San  Diego  Union  and  Tribune- 
Ses,  told  members  of  the  Southern 
Cilifomia  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Association  at  their  monthly 
meeting  in  Los  Angeles,  recently. 

One  is  new  merchandise,  which  he 
envisaged  as  a  classification  in  which 
department  stores  particularly  should 
hr  interested  as  a  means  of  selling 
dnrt-profit  items  which  it  doesn’t  pay 
to  advertise  in  large  display  space. 
Every  department  store  has  several 
departments  that  never  rate  mention 
in  the  store’s  display  space,  and  these 
departments  are  logical  prospects  for 
the  classified  columns,  he  said.  This 
development  would  not  conflict  with 
display.  There  is  no  reason  why 
clasified  should  be  restricted  to  sec¬ 
ond-hand  goods,  Flood  declared. 

Miteellaaeeat  Class 

Tlassified  has  the  greatest  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  the  next  two  or  three  years 
to  teach  merchants  how  to  advertise 
consistently.” 

The  other  possibility  is  the  miscel¬ 
laneous  wanted  classification,  which 
can  be  sold  more  easily  than  ever  be¬ 
fore  as  merchants’  sto^s  get  low. 

That’s  the  answer  to  the  “kiss-off” 
(rf  the  merchant  who  can’t  advertise 
because  he  has  nothing  to  sell,  he 
pointed  out.  It  works  also  with  re¬ 
pair  services  who  are  unable  to  obtain 
new  replacement  parts,  and  for  in¬ 
dividuals  who  have  b^n  unable  to 
locate  the  items  they  want  in  the  mis¬ 
cellaneous  for  sale  column. 

There  are  several  other  classifica¬ 
tions  that  will  bear  watching  in  com¬ 
ing  weeks,  he  said,  naming  repair 
items,  business  directory,  education 
and  trade  schools,  buggies  and  wag¬ 
ons,  used  tires,  ranch  equipment,  arti¬ 
cles  for  rent  (washing  machines,  etc., 
^ch  he  said  had  not  been  touched 
yet  but  which  would  become  impor¬ 
tant  as  new  goods  go  off  the  market) , 
blackout  materials,  plants  and  shrul^, 
out  of  town  real  estate,  camps,  hard¬ 
ware,  jewelry  and  clothing,  and  swaps. 

Cash  in  on  the  trends  of  the  day, 
Fred  Cobley,  Glendale  News-Press, 
told  the  ad  managers.  Today,  with 
the  public  thinking  Victory  Gardens, 
newspaper  cartoon  strips  and  na¬ 
tional  magazines  featuring  them,  clas- 
sifi^  departments  can  develop  new 
business  frcxn  nurseries  and  seed 
stores.  The  News-Press  picked  up 
1,550  additional  lines  from  this  source 
in  March,  he  declared. 

CRACKER  ADS  CONTINUE 

National  Biscuit  Co.,  which  has  been 
*n  newspapers  every  week  this  year, 
continues  this  program  by  releasing 
new  copy  on  NBC  Graham  Crackers, 
to  run  in  400  papers  from  now  through 
June.  The  new  ads  measure  alMUt  160 
lines  and  will  appear  in  a  nation-wide 
list  of  markets.  At  some  periods  this 
year,  two  NBC  products  have  been  in 
newspapers  at  the  same  time.  Besides 
Graham  Crackers,  other  products  that 
have  been  featured  in  newspaper  copy 
we  Ritz  and  Premium  crackers.  Mc¬ 
Cann -Erickson,  New  York,  is  the 
agency. 


COAST  AGENCY  SPLITS 

Division  of  Gerth-Knollin  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  is  announced  by  the  former 
partners,  Edwin  P.  Gerth  and  James 
C.  Knollin,  who  will  operate  as  sep¬ 
arate  organizations;  the  Knollin  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency  and  Gerth-Pacific 
Advertising  Agency.  Herbert  O.  Nel¬ 
son  was  named  manager  of  the  Knollin 
Agency  and  Charles  Bowes  manager 
of  the  Gerth-Pacific  Agency,  &n 
Francisco. 

■ 

La.  Press  Group  Urges 
Gov't  Paid  Advertising 

New  Orleans,  May  4 — Electing  J. 
Howard  Fore,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Bunkie  Record,  president,  the 
Louisiana  Press  Association  today 
unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  ob¬ 
jecting  to  government  agencies’  policy 
of  asking  free  newspaper  space  for 
war  projects  while  paying  other  busi¬ 
nesses  for  their  goods  and  services. 

The  resolution,  adopted  at  the  clos¬ 
ing  session  of  the  group’s  two-day 
meeting  here,  read: 

“In  view  of  the  failure  of  the  na¬ 
tional  government  to  pay  for  news¬ 
paper  space  where  such  payment  is 
justified  as  a  strict  business  matter, 
be  it  resolved  by  the  Louisiana  Press 
Association  that  this  association  go  on 
record  as  protesting  against  the 
present  no-pay-for-newspaper-space 
policy  and  petition  the  national  gov¬ 
ernment  through  the  Treasury  De¬ 
partment  requesting  that  they  present 
a  bill  to  Congress  covering  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  newspaper  advertising.” 

The  resolution  further  urged  that 
the  advertising  be  allocated  strictly 
on  merit. 

The  resolution  followed  criticism  of 
the  government’s  attitude  toward  the 
advertising  industry  by  Doyle  L. 
Buckles,  Tuscaloosa,  field  manager  of 
the  Alabama  Press  Association. 

Other  officers  elected  at  the  con¬ 
vention  were  Marvin  Lipp,  Oak  Grove 
Gazette,  vice-president  representing 
the  North  Louisiana  section;  Orville 

E.  Priestley,  Crowley  Daily  Signal, 
vice-president  representing  the  South 
Louisiana  section;  George  T.  Good¬ 
man,  Ponchatoula  Enterprise,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  (reelected),  and  Emile 
Lehman,  Morgan  City  Review,  and 

F.  A.  Learning,  Mansfield  Enterprise, 
to  fill  board  vacancies. 

Principal  speakers  at  the  two-day 
roimd  of  forums  and  open  meetings 
were  Major  James  Evans  Crown,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  States,  and 
Senator  Tom  Connally  of  Texas.  Both 
spoke  on  freedom  of  the  press. 
Others  on  the  program  were: 

Don  Eck,  manager.  National  Edi- 


torial  Association,  Chicago;  George  W. 
Healy,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times  Picayune  and  liaison  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  group  for  the  Ciffice 
of  Censorship;  Charles  P.  Manship, 
Baton  Rouge  State-Times  and  Morn¬ 
ing  Advocate,  and  president  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers’  As¬ 
sociation,  “Priorities  and  Newsprint”; 
Clarence  E.  Faulk,  Riwton  Daily 
Leader,  “Problems  on  the  Home 
Front”;  Charles  P.  Nutter,  New  Or¬ 
leans  bureau  chief,  Associated  Press, 
“Getting  and  Handling  Wartime 
News”;  C.  E.  King,  Morgan  City  Re¬ 
view,  “Problems  of  the  Weekly  and 
Commercial  Printer,”  and  James  C. 
Seymour,  of  the  Georgia  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation,  “Keeping  the  Newspaper 
Budget  in  Balance  in  War.”  Dolph 
Frantz  of  the  Shreveport  Journal  pre¬ 
sided  at  a  first-day  round  table  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject  of  “Wartime 
Newspaper  Restrictions.” 

NEW  RUPPERT  ADS 

One  hundred  and  fourteen  newspa¬ 
pers,  twenty-eight  radio  stations,  two 
thousand  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
24  sheet  outdoor  poster  locations, 
ninety-two  high-spot  bulletins  and 
walls,  and  a  continuation  of  theatre 
program,  class  magazine,  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspaper,  and  trade  paper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  be  used  by  Jacob  Rup- 
pert  Brewery  in  its  primary  marketing 
area  along  the  Atlantic  Coast  during 
the  balance  of  the  year,  James  P. 
Duffy,  director  of  advertising,  told  the 
brewery  sales  representatives  at  their 
annual  meeting  in  New  York  this 
week.  Ruppert  advertising  is  being 
placed  through  Ruthrauif  &  Ryan, 
Inc. 

NEW  ESSO  AD 

Elsso  took  large  space  in  700  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers  in  its  eastern 
territory  this  week  to  describe  the  war 
uses  of  Paratone,  an  Esso  product 
which  with  petroleum.  Paratone,  the 
ad  explains,  is  mixed  with  petroleum 
hydraulic  oil  for  use  in  fighter  planes, 
in  plane  catapults  on  ships,  in  tanks, 
and  guns.  The  ad  explains  that  Para¬ 
tone  was  made  available  to  other  re¬ 
finers  in  1935,  six  months  after  Esso 
had  begun  to  use  it.  McCann-Erick- 
son  handles  the  accoimt. 

Campaigns  and  Accounts 

continued  from  page  9 

nection  with  the  Illinois  Central’s 
new  Panama  Limited  train  introduced 
into  service  this  week. 

Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  Chicago  is 
using  newspapers  on  three  different 
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Quaker  Oats  products.  A  newspaper 
schedule  is  being  released  on  Ken-L- 
Biskit,  a  product  of  Chappell  Bros., 
Inc.,  recently  purchased  by  Quaker 
Oats  Company.  Newspapers  are  also 
being  used  on  Quaker  Oats  Cereal  and 
on  Sparkles. 

John  Puhl  Products  Co.,  Chicago 
manufacturer  of  Little  Boy  Blueing 
and  Little  Bo  Peep  Ammonia,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Roche,  Williams  &  Cunnyng- 
ham,  Chicago  agency,  to  handle  its 
account. 

The  name  of  the  Durham  Duplex 
Razor  Company,  maker  of  both  Dur¬ 
ham-Duplex  and  Enders  Speed  Razors 
and  blades,  has  been  changed  to  the 
Durham-Enders  Razor  Corporation. 
The  advertising  program  for  both 
Durham-Duplex  and  Enders  Speed 
Razors  will  be  expanded  under  the 
direction  of  Erwin.  Wasey  &  (Com¬ 
pany,  agency  directing  the  ac¬ 
count. 

Atlas  Canning  Co.  of  Glendale, 
Long  Island,  has  appointed  Director 
and  Lane  to  handle  advertising  and 
merchandising  on  Rex  New  Miracle 
Dog  Food.  Product  is  being  prepared 
in  dehydrated  form — and  will  be  tested 
in  New  York  and  New  England.  The 
agency  will  also  handle  the  advertis¬ 
ing  of  Deluxe  Girdlecraft  Corp.  which 
will  use  newspapers. 

Swan  Soap  will  be  advertised  in 
page  space,  in  full  color  and  black 
and  white,  in  upwards  of  30  national 
magazines  during  1942,  in  addition  to 
the  large  Swan  Soap  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  which  already  includes  news¬ 
papers,  the  Bums  and  Allen  radio 
show,  daytime  and  spot  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  the  billboards.  Lever  Brothers 
announced  this  week. 
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Edgar  Rice  Burroughs 
Writes  from  Hawaii 

By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


GEORGE  CARLIN,  general  manager 

of  United  Feature  Syndicate,  this 
week  showed  this  department  corre¬ 
spondence  he  has 
received  recent¬ 
ly  from  Edgar 
Rice  Burroughs, 
who  is  in  Ha¬ 
waii,  and  we 
thought  some 
passages  from 
the  letters  were 
inter  esting 
enough  to  carry 
here  because  of 
the  picture  of  the 
day  -  to  -  day  life 
on  the  Island 
since  the  Jap 
blitz. 

Mr.  Burroughs,  the  famed  author 
whose  character,  Tarzan,  is  interna¬ 
tionally  known  and  appears  in  news- 
jiapers  from  coast-to-coast  daily  and 
Sunday  as  an  adventure  comic  through 
United,  has  been  in  Hawaii  since  last 
year  and  went  through  the  Pearl  Har¬ 
bor  attack. 

Scnriag  ia  Civilian  Corps 

Along  with  everyone  else  in  that 
American  outpost  in  the  Pacific,  Mr. 
Burroughs  wants  to  do  his  bit  in  the 
event  of  another  Jap  attack  and  al¬ 
though  he  will  be  67  on  Sept.  1,  he 
has  signed  up  with  the  BMTC  (Busi¬ 
nessmen’s  Military  Training  Corps), 
a  voluntary  civilian  organization  or¬ 
ganized  by  the  Island  military  gov¬ 
ernor.  Mr.  Burroughs  is  a  2nd  Lieu¬ 
tenant  and  Public  Relations  Officer  for 
the  corps. 

Mr.  Burroughs  currently  is  seeking 
official  Navy  accrediting  as  correspon¬ 
dent  in  Hawaii  for  United,  although 
he  has  been  since  Dec.  12  unofficially 
accredited  a  correspondent  by  G-2 
Headquarters,  Hawaiian  Department, 
which  issued  him  a  pass  and  has  re¬ 
cently  instructed  him  to  obtain  a  uni¬ 
form.  United  has  assigned  him  to 
represent  it  on  the  Island  and  the 
appointment  waits  only  official  Navy 
approval. 

As  he  puts  it  in  a  letter  he  wrote  in 
February,  "one  reason  that  I  wish  to 
be  officially  accredited  is  that  I  should 
like  to  go  out  on  a  destroyer  patrol.” 
The  author  already  has  toured  Hickam 
and  Wheeler  Fields,  and  defense  sec¬ 
tors,  and  recently  took  a  flight  in  a 
Flying  Fortress. 

Like  SiHiag  ea  a  Bomb 

“Everything  is  quiet  here,”  he  wrote 
in  a  letter  shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor. 
“Martial  law  is  not  oppressive.  Our 
‘way  of  life’  has  been  altered,  but  we 
have  slipped  into  it  easily  and  pain¬ 
lessly.  V^ile  we  are  conscious  that 
we  may  be  sitting  on  a  bomb,  we  are 
satisfied  that  every  precaution  is  be¬ 
ing  taken  to  turn  it  into  a  dud. 

“The  Island,  from  every  beach  to 
every  strategic  height,  is  a  splendid 
fortress.  In  addition  to  our  regular 
armed  forces,  thousands  of  civilians 
have  signed  up  for  guard  duty  and 
last  ditch  defense — even  I.  I  am  a 
2nd  Lieut,  in  the  BMTC,  probably 
having  the  distinction  of  being  the 
oldest  2nd  Lieut  in  the  world.” 

The  principal  reason  he  wishes  to 
remain  in  Hawaii,  Mr.  Burroughs 
wrote  in  March,  is  that  his  eldest  son, 
Hulbert,  is  in  the  air  force  there.  “But 
another  reason  is  that  I  am  getting  a 
great  kick  out  it,”  his  letter  said. 
“At  Tarzana  (his  estate  in  California) 
I  should  merely  succumb  to  dry  rot.” 

'Dungs  had  not  changed  much  in 
Honolulu  by  last  month,  four  months 


after  the  blitz,  according  to  Mr.  Bur¬ 
roughs.  “Time  hotfoots  it  here,”  he 
wrote.  “They  have  been  months  of 
unbroken  blackout  and  martial  law. 
We  have  very  strict  gasoline  and 
liquor  rationing,  and  occasionally  run 
out  of  some  items  of  food. 

Hope  Something  Will  Happen 

‘T  notice  that  the  hotel  portions  get 
smaller  and  smaller,  but  that  is  ex¬ 
cellent  for  the  waistline.  I  don’t  mind 
the  actual  shortage;  because  T  feel 
that  the  space  made  available  in 
freighters  is  being  utilized  to  bring 
things  far  more  essential  to  victory 
than  is  food. 

"We  get  plenty  to  eat,  and  I’ve  never 
heard  a  complaint.  People  squawked 
more  about  not  being  able  to  get  liquor 
while  the  ban  was  on  than  they  have 
about  an  occasional  absence  of  butter, 
bread,  or  crackers.  Candy  is  almost 
unobtainable — same  with  raisins. 

“Everyone  I’ve  spoken  to  on  the 
subject  is  losing  weight.  Whether  it 
is  from  eating  less  or  from  nervous 
strain,  I  don’t  know;  but  I  think  that 
the  latter  has  much  to  do  with  it. 
Even  if  one  is  not  conscious  of  it, 
there  is  a  constant  nervous  strain  on 
all  of  us — just  waiting  for  something 
to  happen — and,  somehow,  hoping  for 
it  to  happen. 

“Tempers  seem  quite  unruffled, 
which  would  rather  flout  the  nervous 
strain  theory.  Nearly  everyone  seems 
happy  and  carefree.  I  have  never  been 
more  contented  in  my  life;  so  I  can’t 
believe  that  others  are  merely  feign¬ 
ing  a  peace  of  mind  that  they  do  not 
feel.” 

Clapper's  Recent  Trip 

THE  FACT  that  Raymond  Clapper’s 

newspaper  clients  helped  under¬ 
write  the  cost  of  his  recent  trip  to 
Egypt,  India  and  China  is  not  gener¬ 
ally  known  and  here  is  an  interesting 
development  on  it  with  an  unusual 
syndicate  twist.  We  got  it  from  Colin 
Miller,  business  manager  of  United 
Feature  Syndicate,  which  distributes 
Clapper’s  column. 

According  to  the  UFS  executive, 
when  the  time  came  for  Clapper  to  go 
abroad  it  was  found  the  expenses 
would  run  between  $5,000  and  $6,000, 
and  it  was  decided  to  ask  the  column¬ 
ist’s  client  papers  to  help  defray  the 
cost.  The  plan  called  for  Scripps- 
Howard  Newspapers,  for  whom  Clap¬ 
per  writes,  to  contribute  $1,500;  Clap¬ 
per  to  put  up  $1,000  of  his  own  money, 
with  the  remainder  to  be  made  up  by 
client  newspapers  who  would  pay  a 
double  assessment  during  the  column¬ 
ist’s  time  abroad. 

Respeate  Almost  100% 

The  additional  assessment  was  en¬ 
tirely  voluntary  and  whether  a  paper 
subscribed  to  the  plan  or  not,  it  was 
serviced  with  the  column,  Mr.  Miller 
said. 

The  response  to  the  syndicate’s  tele¬ 
gram  proposing  the  idea  was  almost 
100%,  he  said,  with  114  out  of  118 
papers  agreeing  to  go  along.  Idea  was 
for  Clapper  to  be  gone  from  six  to 
eight  weeks,  but  he  returned  after 
five  weeks. 

So  this  week  United’s  checks  with 
the  money  oversubscribed,  amounting 
to  35%  of  the  additional  sum  paid  by 
the  papers,  were  in  the  mails,  with 
United’s  thanks.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
Miller  said,  21  new  papers  have  been 
added  to  Clapper’s  list  since  he  took 
his  trip  and  he  now  appears  in  139 
papers. 

Mr.  Miller  thinks  the  cooperation  of 


PRESS  CLUB  BUYS  BONDS 

Clifford  A.  Prevosf,  left,  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  the 
Akron  Beacon  Journal  and  the  Miami  Her¬ 
ald,  and  president  of  the  National  Press 
Club,  is  shown  with  Treasury  Secretary 
Morgenthau  as  he  purchased  $10,000  in 
War  Savings  Bonds  for  the  Press  Club. 

the  newspapers  in  the  plan  is  a  trib¬ 
ute  to  the  columnist,  one  of  the  most 
popular  newsmen  in  Washington. 

Crossword  Puzzle  Contest 

THE  Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York 

News  Syndicate  currently  is  offer¬ 
ing  for  syndication  a  series  of  patri¬ 
otic  crossword  puzzles  based  on  the 
colorful  life  of  (General  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur.  Entitled  “The  Adventurous 
Life  of  General  Douglas  MacArthur,” 
the  contest  will  run  in  42  daily  install¬ 
ments.  Every  puzzle  contains  a  miss¬ 
ing  word  or  words  which  the  reader 
must  supply  each  day  to  compete. 

When  a  complete  set  of  42  puzzles 
have  been  acquired,  a  letter  giving 
the  name  and  address  of  the  reader 
plus  50  words  or  less  on  which  event 
in  the  life  of  the  nation’s  No.  1  hero 
contributed  most  to  his  success  must 
be  enclosed  and  mailed  in.  A  complete 
set  of  rules  and  list  of  cash  prizes  ap¬ 
pear  with  each  day’s  puzzle. 

New  R  &  T  Serial 

THE  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

has  ready  for  distribution  “Sergeant 
Mary  Brown,”  by  Louise  Holmes,  a 
new  fiction  serial  in  36  daily  install¬ 
ments  with  illustrations,  Henry  B. 
Martin,  Jr.,  syndicate  manager,  an¬ 
nounced  May  1. 

CURTIS  JOHNSON  WEDS 

Curtis  B.  Johnson,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server,  and  Mrs.  Irving  Harding  Mc- 
Geachy,  also  of  Charlotte,  were  mar¬ 
ried  last  week  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria, 
New  York  City.  Mrs.  Johnson  was  the 
widow  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  of 
Charlotte. 
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Suggests  Golfers 
Buy  War  Stamps 
On  First  Tee 

The  Newark  (N.  J.)  Evening  Ntm 
suggests  that  the  U.  S.  would  git 
$15,000,000  in  war  bonds  this  year  K 
golfers  bought  a  quarter  defeoK 
stamp  every  time  they  teed  off. 

Haipr  Nash,  Evening  News  sports 
columist,  who  thought  up  the  idij, 
reports  that  there  were  63,406,00) 
rounds  of  golf  played  last  year.  He 
believes  that  after  cost  of  balls,  dub 
dues,  caddy  fees,  and  “a  bit  of  conyj- 
viality  at  Ae  19th  hole”  an  additional 
quarter  would  not  strain  the  golfer’i 
pocketbook. 

“The  golfer  would  benefit  becaw 
it  would  be  a  quarter  saved  and  not 
a  quarter  spent,”  he  says.  “There  a 
much  more  cash  in  circulation  than  at 
any  time  in  our  history.  Much  of 
this  is  finding  its  way  into  the  pockets 
of  workers  whose  only  recreational 
exercise  is  golf.” 

Mr.  Nash  suggests  that  war  bond 
stamps  would  enjoy  a  further  sale  if 
caddies  took  their  tips  in  stamps. 

“After  all,  what  harm  would  it  do 
if  a  caddie  carried  a  Savings  Stamp 
book  in  his  pocket?  He  might  even 
get  a  bigger  tip.” 

■ 

TEXAS  DAILY  SOLD 

Sale  of  the  Del  Rio  (Tex.)  Newt- 
Herald  to  Woodson  Bros,  of  Decatur, 
Tex.,  has  been  announced.  This  daily, 
formerly  operated  by  Louis  Leurhij^ 
will  be  managed  by  Ross  Woodson  of 
Decatur,  whose  brother  C.  C.  Wood- 
son,  is  manager  of  the  firm’s  Brows- 
wood  Daily  Bulletin.  Otherwise  the 
staff  will  be  unchanged,  it  is  said. 
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threat,  not  because  I  think  it  is  per-  open  for  industrial  advertising  were: 
ants  nicious  but  merely  because  it  belongs  (1)  Help  the  war  effort  by  training 

^  in  any  catalog  of  those  forces  which  new  production  people,  cutting  down 

OntinVlO  can  reduce  the  volume  of  advertising  on  use  of  vital  materials,  and  showing 

j  #  c  between  now  and  the  end  of  the  war.  how  to  convert  a  machine  or  product 

continued  from  page  5  ^j^hout  the  formality  of  legislation  to  war  use. 

or  allocation,  the  mere  expression  of  (2)  Contribute  to  the  basic  wealth 
an  opinion  on  advertising  by  a  gov-  of  the  country  by  stimulating  the  sale 

ernmental  official  can  have  a  far  of  products  which  do  not  detract  from 

reaching  effect.  Business  men  are  the  war  effort. 

sensitive  to  these  comments,  and  it  is  (3)  Contribute  to  the  general  wel- 
right  that  they  should  be.”  fare  by  preserving  the  markets  which 

(5)  “The  swing  of  the  emotional  formerly  supported  labor,  manage- 

pendulum  that  causes  the  profit  mo-  ment,  and  production  facilities  and  by 

tive  and  its  consequent  desire  to  have  keeping  alive  a  company’s  trade  mark 

one’s  brand  name  survive  the  war,  to  and  goodwill. 

be  considered  something  just  a  little  (4)  protect  the  families  who  will 
shady  and  reprehensible.”  become  dependent  on  war  industry’s 

(6)  Narrowed  profit  margins.  “It  payroll  by  explaining  what  industry 
is  likely  that  many  companies  will  will  have  available  for  peace-time  in- 
operate  under  lower  net  profit  condi-  dustry. 

An  explanation  of  the  Advertising 
Council  and  its  objectives  was  given 
at  the  Tuesday  morning  session. 
Speakers  at  this  presentation  were 
ANA  president  Paul  B.  West,  Miller 
McClintock,  executive  director  of  the 
Council,  and  C.  G.  Mortimer,  Jr.,  of 


Inland  Press 
To  Meet  in 
Chicago  May  19, 20 


27%  placed  increased  sales  among  the 

_  first  four  objectives  of  their  wartime 

isorship,  “Facts  and  advertising. 

id  advertising  in  war-  Mr.  Wiley  said  that  this  survey  was 
d  for  the  Inland  Daily  "lade  before  the  recent  crop  of  indus- 
an  at  the  Sherman  conversions  and  his  guess  would 
0,  May  19-20,  accord-  “less  than  10%  of  industrial 

plans  announced  this  advertisers  are  now  looking  upon  in- 
"  ■  —  ~  creased  sales  as  the  current  objective 

of  their  advertising.” 

_ _ _ _  Mr.  Wiley  declared  that  the  absence 

wflTmark  die  spring  meeting  to  which  of  competition  among  industrial  ad- 

■  ‘  ■  -  -  -  -  -  ^  J  !  -  .1  j 

^  Among  other 
threats  he  listed  were: 

(1)  Paper  shortage.  tions  for  some  years  to  come.  Those 

(2)  Shortage  of  colored  inks,  plates  of  you  who  remember  the  years  1931- 

’  _  _  1.  32  will  know  what  a  temptation  it  is 

(3)  Direct  taxation  of  advertising,  to  management  under  such  conditions, 

either  as  a  restrictive  measure,  or  for  to  increase  their  net  at  the  expense  of 
revenue.  the  advertising  budget.” 

(4)  Government  opinion.  Of  this.  Farther  on  in  his  speech  Mr.  Wiley 
Mr.  Wiley  said:  “I  am  listing  it  as  a  said  that  some  of  the  opportunities  General  Foods. 


nek  by  President  John  W.  Potter, 

Rock  Island  (Ill.)  Argus. 

Fewer  speeches  and  more  discussion 

non-Inland  members  in  the  daily  and  vertisers  during  the 
weekly  field  have  been  invited  threat  to  advertising. 
4rough  newspaper  association  man-  threats  he  listed  were: 
agers  in  the  Inland  territory.  Execu¬ 
tive  sessions  will  feature  the  confer¬ 
ence  at  which  panel  discussions  will  and^  typemetal. 
prevail,  to  be  followed  by  questions 
and  answers. 

Censors  to  Speak 

At  the  Wednesday  luncheon,  Nat  R. 

Howard,  formerly  managing  editor  of 
the  Cleveland  News  and  now  with  the 
Office  of  Censorship,  will  be  present 
as  the  personal  representative  of 
Byron  Price,  Director  of  Censorship. 

Mr.  Howard  is  connected  with  the 
newspaper  division  of  the  Office  of 
Censorship.  Representing  the  Office 
of  Facts  and  Figures  will  be  John 
Herrick,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  and  now  chief  of  the  press 
division  under  Archibald  MacLeish, 
head  of  OFF.  John  R.  McGuire,  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  J.  ^gar 


chairman,  will  lead  the  discussion, 
assisted  by  S.  K  Thomason,  Chicago 
Times;  Linwood  I.  Noyes,  Ironwood 
(Mich.)  Globe,  Inland  representative 
on  the  ANPA  newsprint  committee, 
and  C.  H.  McKinley,  Ann  Arbor 
(Midi.)  News.  Phil  Adler,  Kewanee 
(HI.)  Star-Courier,  will  present  his 
report  on  Inland  cost  studies.  The 
Tuesday  morning  session  will  con¬ 
clude  with  the  awarding  of  prizes  to 
winners  in  the  Inland  news  photo 
contest. 

StiUs  fe  Spook 

James  E.  Stiles,  Rockville  Center 
(N.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily  Review  Star, 
president  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association,  will  be  the 
Thiesday  luncheon  speaker.  His  sub¬ 
ject  will  be  “Publishers  Associations 
in  Time  of  War.” 

Advertising  in  wartime  will  serve 
os  the  general  topic  for  the  Tuesday 
afternoon  session  at  which  Ray  B. 


A  TOUGH  ONE  BY  WALTER  ENGEL 


Two  tunnel  crews,  one  at  either 

^end,  were  blasting  their  way 
through  a  wall  of  rock.  To 
catch  that  moment  of  "holin’ 
thru,"  or  meeting  in  the  middle, 
top>ranking  New  York  pho¬ 
tographer,  ^  alter  Engel,  on 
assignment  for  General  Motors, 
relied  on  the  simultaneous  flash 
of  14  Vi  estinghouse  Mazda 
Photoflasli  Lamps. 

lA  ith  terrific  and  <-onstant  vibration,  high  air  pressure. 


and  complete  lack  of  reflective  areas,  this  shot  was  no 
simple  test  for  either  photographer  or  lamps.  But  Walter 
Engel  says,  "I  standardize  on  ^  estinghouse  Mazda  Pho¬ 
toflash  Lamps  because  I  know  from  experience  they  will 
give  me  dependable,  uniform  performance  under  even  the 
most  severe  conditions.” 

V(  estinghouse  precision  manufacturing  methods  and 
exacting  control  of  quality  give  you  the  superior  photo¬ 
lamps  yo'u  need  for  superior  pictures.  It  pays  to  stand¬ 
ardize  on  ^  estinghouse  Mazda  Photoflash  Lamps.  And, 
there’s  a  ^  estinghouse  lamp  designed  to  meet  every 
photographic  lighting  retpiirement. 


Oak  (Mich.)  Tribune,  will  lead  a 
discussion  on  national  advertising 
problems.  Another  speaker,  yet  to  be 


dK>sen,  will  discuss  retail  advertising 
prospects  under  present  conditions. 


Wednesday  morning  wrill  be  devoted 
to  legislative  intelligence,  including 
press  administration,  priorities,  taxes, 
insurance,  price  ceilings  and  supplies. 
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Furniture  Store  Sets 
Example  for  War  Copy 


By  T.  S.  mVIN 

REX  STOUT  got  off  a  good  one  the 

other  day  in  a  piece  in  Variety  urg¬ 
ing  radio  advertisers  to  put  their  pro¬ 
grams  all-out  into  the  war  effort. 
We’re  fighting  two  wars,  he  said,  an 
Outwar  and  an  Inwar.  Losing  the 
Inwar,  he  said,  is  what  beat  France. 
It  must  not  happen  here. 

What  goes  for  radio  advertising  goes 
for  newspaper  advertising,  too.  It 
has  be«i  a  source  of  amazement  to  us 
to  observe  how  slowly  and  almost 
reluctantly  the  giant  power  of  adver¬ 
tising  is  being  awakened  to  its  role 
in  the  war  effort.  The  total  pressure 
of  advertising  in  the  war  effort  so  far, 
it  aeons  to  us,  has  been  less  than  the 
advertising  pressure  one  big  concern 
would  use  to  launch  a  new  product 
on  the  market.  Surely  it’s  as  impor¬ 
tant  to  sell  the  war  as  it  is  to  sell  soap 
and  soup  and  breakfast  food  and 
snickersees  and  vdxatnot?  And  sure¬ 
ly  the  advertising  genius  that  can  do 
the  one  can  do  the  other?  Well,  then, 
what  are  we  waiting  for? 

Exonple  of  Famitare  Stars 

It  may  be  thpt  some  of  us  aren’t 
quite  sold  on  the  need  for  fighting  this 
Inwar.  We  refer  you  to  John  K. 
DuMont,  publicity  director  of  the 
Sachs  ^miture  Company  of  New 
York,  a  concern  that  does  a  sizeable 
business  in  its  four  stores  in  this  city. 
For  years,  the  Sachs  people  have  spon¬ 
sored  a  radio  program  of  entertain¬ 
ment  as  a  major  part  of  their  advertis¬ 
ing  effort — and  have  backed  this  up 
with  sizeable  advertising  in  the  New 
York  News. 

In  March,  the  Sachs  people  decided 
that  their  advertising  must  go  to  war. 
On  Sunday,  March  31,  they  opened  a 
campaign  in  the  News  “designed,”  as 
Mr.  DuMont  explains,  “to  dramatize 
the  urgent  need  for  the  public’s  imme¬ 
diate  and  wholehearted  cooperation 
with  the  war  effort.”  The  first  ad  was 
headlined,  “Tell  that  to  the  Marines.” 
Copy  was  sharp.  It  pulled  no  punches. 
It  told  off  the  Axis  dictators,  address¬ 
ing  itself  over  their  heads  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Germany,  Italy  and  Japan. 
Axis  papers  were  invited  to  “please 
copy.” 

What  happened  as  a  result — and  this 
proves  Rex  Stout’s  argument — was  a 
“flood”  of  letters  attacking  the  Sachs 
concern  and  condemning  its  advertis¬ 
ing.  Most  of  the  letters  were  anony¬ 
mous.  Many  were  vicious,  some  were 
threatening,  all  were  ugly.  The  Sachs 
people  turned  them  over  to  the  FBI. 
And  the  question  arose  in  their  minds, 
naturally,  whether  they  were  doing 
the  right  thing  to  turn  their  advertis¬ 
ing  from  selling  furniture  to  selling 
war. 

The  question  was  soon  resolved  in 
their  minds,  as  it  must  be  in  the  minds 
of  any  patriotic,  forward-looking 
Americans.  They  decided  to  carry  on, 
to  continue  to  “harness  our  advertis¬ 
ing  dollars  to  the  task  of  helping 
America  win  the  war.”  “Ads  built 
upon  war  themes,”  Mr.  DuMont  tells 
us,  “will  be  published  by  us  at  least 
once  every  Sunday  for  as  far  into  the 
future  as  we  can  look  at  the  present 
time.” 

Few  Advertisers  Make  Effort 

The  Sachs  effort,  however  good,  is 
as  nothing  in  the  effort  that  must  be 
made.  The  amazing  thing  and  the  dis¬ 
couraging  thing  is  that  so  few  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  making  the  effort — or 
doing  more  than  including  in  their  ads 
the  little  Minute  Man  symbol  as  an 
urge  to  people  to  buy  war  bonds. 


We’ve  got  to  make  our  advertising 
more  than  just  a  postscript  in  the  war 
effort;  we’ve  got  to  make  it  an  all-out 
part  of  the  war  effort. 

Newspapers  can  well  devote  their 
own  advertising  to  this  effort.  But 
even  more  important — they  can  iise 
their  influence  to  persuade  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  engage  in  an  advertising 
war  effort.  Lots  of  advertisers,  willing 
enough,  don’t  know  quite  what  to  do. 
Frankly,  some  of  the  biggest  agencies 
seem  to  be  in  a  state  of  flounder. 
Promotion  people  can  help — ^by  seeing 
the  light  themselves  —  by  helping 
others,  their  publishers,  their  adver¬ 
tisers,  to  see  it  too.  It  would  be  too 
bad  if  our  boys  fought  to  victory  in  the 
Outwar— only  to  have  it  sacrificed  be¬ 
cause  we  sat  on  our  hands  to  defeat 
in  the  Inwar. 

Down  in  New  Orleans! 

“LOOK  WHATS  going  on  down  in 

New  Orleans!”  invites  a  little  folder 
sent  up  by  the  New  Orleans  Item. 
What’s  going  on,  according  to  the 
folder,  is  a  veritable  boom — “$200,000,- 
000  new  payrolls;  20%  increase  in 
population;  more  than  30,000  new 
homes;  a  billion  dollars  of  war  work.” 

Details  of  what  the  Item  calls  the 
largest  amoimt  of  war  contracts  for 
any  city  in  the  country,  in  proportion 
to  its  population,  are  given  inside.  It 
all  m^es  a  most  impressive  story. 
Unfortimately,  the  idea  of  superim¬ 
posing  this  information  over  an  air 
pictiue  of  New  Orleans  didn’t  pan  out 
About  all  that  can  be  seen  of  the  pic¬ 
ture  is  the  credit  line. 

But  what  to  us  is  equally  as  inter¬ 
esting,  in  a  promotion  way,  is  a  book 
that  comes  along  from  the  Item  that 
reproduces  a  campaign  of  historical 
cartoon  strips  nm  in  the  Item  by  the 
D.  H.  Holmes  department  store  of  New 
Orleans.  This  campaign  of  cartoon 
strip  advertising  appeared  daily  in  the 
Item  for  the  year  that  ran  fr<xn  April, 
1941,  to  April,  1942.  It  was  planned  by 
the  Holmes  people  as  a  campaign  of 
preparation  for  their  100th  anniver¬ 
sary,  which  they  celebrate  this  year. 
Theme  of  the  campaign,  of  course, 
was;  “The  history  of  Holmes  is  the 
history  of  New  Orleans.” 

The  Item  claims  no  credit  for  this 
piece,  except  as  the  medium  that  car¬ 
ried  it.  Yet  it  makes  a  splendid  pro¬ 
motion  for  the  paper.  Beyond  that, 
it’s  a  promotion  fliat  can  be  adapted  in 
practically  any  city  you  name — any 
city  that  has  any  kind  of  mercantile 
or  manufacturing  establishment  old 
enough  to  have  any  kind  of  tradition. 
If  you’re  looking  for  saleable  ideas, 
here’s  one  that’s  hard  to  beat. 

This  is  Hartford 

HARTFORD,  CONN.,  is  a  great  town. 

Lots  of  people  know  Uiat.  Lots 
more  are  going  to  learn  it — as  soon  as 
they  see  the  market  data  book  the 
Hartford  Times  has  just  published. 
It’s  as  handy  and  informative  a  volume 
of  its  kind  as  we  have  seen,  and  one 
that  should  find  a  welcome  reception 
among  advertising  people. 

Handiest  feature  of  the  volume, 
which  is  file  size,  is  the  page  tabbing. 


ANOTHER  GIRL  PHOTOG 

The  Birmingham  Naws  and  Aga-Harald 
hat  amployad  iti  first  girl  staff  photog- 
raphar  as  a  rasult  of  tha  raids  on  its  pho> 
tographic  staff  by  tha  armad  sarvicat.  Ska 
is  Miss  Christina  Adcock,  a  University  of 
Alabama  graduate,  who  picked  up  her 
knowledge  of  photography  during  collage 
days.  Walter  Rosser,  manager  of  tha  pho¬ 
tographic  department  of  the  News  and 
Aga-Harald,  said  ha  had  practically  lost 
his  entire  staff  to  the  armad  services.  This 
included  Jimmie  Fitzpatrick,  Arthur  Cook, 
William  Goodwin  and  Billy  Preston  who 
joined  the  army  air  corps,  and  Lewis  Ar¬ 
nold  and  Buddy  Colley  who  want  into  tha 
navy  photographic  corps.  Another  pho¬ 
tographer,  Pete  Little,  left  several  months 
ago  and  has  since  been  ferrying  airplanes 
to  Egypt.  Of  tha  original  staff  only  Roy 
Carter,  assistant  manager,  is  left. 

which  makes  it  possible  to  flip  open 
easily  to  jtist  the  information  you’re 
seeking — a  feature  too  many  studies  of 
this  kind  neglect.  Covered  in  the 
volume  are  facts  about  Hartford  and 
its  market,  its  finances  and  industry, 
its  agriculture  and  farming,  its  popu¬ 
lation  and  homes,  retail  sales,  food 
sales,  automotive  sales  and  sales  of 
general  merchandise,  apparel,  furni¬ 
ture,  building  materials,  drugs  and  so 
on.  Essential  information  is  also  pro¬ 
vided  about  the  Times,  its  editorial  ap¬ 
peals,  its  circulation,  its  advertising 
record.  A  good  job,  and  well  done. 

Serious  Business 
TO  THE  other  excellent  promotion  the 
Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers 
have  been  doing  in  behalf  of  comics, 
add  a  new  loose-leaf  presentation  of 
theirs,  “This  is  Serious  Business.” 
The  presentation  traces  the  origin  and 
growth  of  Sunday  comics  and  of  comic 
section  advertising.  It  uses  little  text 
and  practically  no  statistics,  but  man¬ 
ages  to  cram  lots  of  drama  into  its  12- 
minute  presentation  time.  Credit  for 
the  job  goes  to  Fred  Reinhart  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan’s  staff. 

Beer  in  Illinois 

ILLINOIS  DAILY  NEWSPAPER 
MARKETS,  jepresenting  42  down- 
state  newspapers,  makes  an  excellent 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  newspaper 
advertising  in  a  study  it  has  just  is¬ 
sued  showing  the  distribution  of  beer 
and  ale  in  its  market. 

Hie  study  shows  that  Illinois  is  third 
among  the  States  in  total  consumption, 
second  only  to  New  York  in  per  capita 
consumption,  sixth  or  seventh  in  pro¬ 


HALT  NOVELTY,  NEWSPAPER  BOX  MANUFACTURE 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  May  5 — The  War  Production  Board  has  curtailed 
production  for  90  days,  after  which  an  absolute  ban  will  be  placed  upon 
manufacture  of  the  following  items  in  iron  and  steel;  advertising  novelties, 
newspaper  boxes  or  holders,  sign  posts  and  hangers,  window  display  adver¬ 
tising,  and  book  binding  wire.  Hiese  are  among  approximately  400  items 
specifically  covered  in  the  order. 


duction.  The  study  brings  out  the  ho 
that  Illinois  does  not  produce  enoo^ 
for  her  own  consumption,  and  that  tb 
opportunity  is  large  both  for  io^ 
brewers  and  for  out-of-State  brewo 
to  increase  their  business.  And  tb 
way  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppot. 
tunities  the  study  shows  exist  is,  nat¬ 
urally  enough,  through  newspaper  ad- 
vertising. 
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In  the  Bag 

TULSA  has  been  growing  so  rapidly 

that  where  less  than  a  year  ago  tie 
boys  were  playing  golf,  today  a  net 
residential  area  has  sprung  up  and 
families  are  living  there  and  readii^ 
the  Tulsa  World  and  Tribune.  The  goU 
course  has  been  moved  a  mile  to  die 
east.  Out  of  this  concrete  evidenced 
growth  and  change,  the  papers  makf 
an  excellent  full  page  advertisement 
Illustration  shows  the  new  homes  boih 
on  the  old  golf  course.  Copy  argues 
that  a  market  is  a  live  and  growng 
thing,  that  a  nuirket  can  always  b 
captured,  “but  it  can  never  be  held 
.  .  .  except  with  continuous  effort.” 

In  the  last  few  years  the  WakefUd 
(Mass.)  Daily  Item  has  won  six 
awards  for  general  and  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence.  Three  of  the  awards  came 
last  year.  Currently,  the  paper  has 
out  a  leaflet  reviewing  these  honors 
and  making  the  single,  simple  point 
that  “a  home  newspaper  with  such 
standing  cannot  fail  to  be  a  good  ad¬ 
vertising  medium.” 

Persistent  follow-through  is  shosm 
by  the  Warren  (O.)  Tribune  ChrotMt 
to  make  sure  a  promotional  message  it 
tells  in  a  booklet  recently  issued  really 
gets  over  to  the  merchants  and  other 
advertisers  in  its  trade  territory  to 
whom  it  was  sent.  The  booklet,  based 
on  a  recent  piece  by  Editor  &  Pni- 
lisher’s  Arthur  Robb,  stressed  the 
vital  importance  of  the  Tribune 
Chronicle  to  its  community, 

A  good  little  gag  involving  pictures 
that  give  an  optical  illusion  is  used  by 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Col.)  Gazette 
and  Telegraph  in  a  folder  reporting 
that  construction  of  Camp  Carson  for 
the  U.  S.  Army  will  make  the  Colo¬ 
rado  Springs  market  twice  as  big  as 
ever  before. 

From  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demoent 
comes  a  broadside  showing  its  cover¬ 
age  in  592  towns  around  St.  Louis.  “A 
market,”  the  broadside  argues,  “is  as 
big  as  its  best  newspaper  makes  it* 

Lest  some  of  Irvin  S.  Cobb’s  stories 
mislead  you  into  thinking  of  Paducah, 
Ky.,  as  a  sleepy,  lazy  town — from  the 
Paducah  Sun-Democrat  comes  a  mar¬ 
ket  folder  that  should  wake  up  adver¬ 
tising  people  to  what  a  busy  place 
Paducah  is. 

Ingenious  use  of  die-cutting  by  the 
Detroit  News  enables  them  to  make  an 
effective  mailing  piece  of  a  reprint  of 
one  of  their  full  page  ads.  In  the  page, 
which  tells  how  “Detroit  is  doing  if” 
a  worker’s  hand  and  arm,  thumb  iv< 
makes  a  fine  “V”  for  Victory  illus¬ 
tration.  Folded  into  a  cover,  only  the 
“thumbs  up”  for  Victory  thumb  is 
shown — and  the  headline;  “Detroit  is 
doing  it . . .  and  so  is  the  News!”  Easy, 
but  good. 

“How  to  teach  old  dogs  nu-trition" 
puns  a  folder  from  the  Providence 
(R.  I.)  Journal-Bulletin.  The  folder 
provides  figures  on  dog  licenses  issued 
in  Rhode  Island  as  a  help  to  dog  food 
advertisers.  It’s  a  good  little  promo* 
tion.  Indeed,  there’s  a  thought  in  it 
that  applies  to  a  much  wider  field  than 
just  dog  food.  “Is  there  something 
Rhode  Island  should  be  told,”  it  asks, 
“about  present  ability  to  meet  demand 
for  your  product?  About  war-caused 
substitutes  in  your  product?  About 
materials  shortages  affecting  your 
package?  Who’s  telling  it?  Some  in¬ 
different,  misinformed,  green  store 
clerk?  Dame  Rumor?  You?” 
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L  A.  Times  Wins 
Pulitzer  Prize 


continued  from  page  4 


jefense  effort  and  the  Roosevelt  Ad- 
aiaistration’s  foreign  policy. 

T-act  year,  when  Mr.  Parsons  re- 
(fived  Ae  honorary  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Letters  from  Columbia  University, 
lidly  he  was  similarly  cited  for  “having 
th  irisdom  and  courage  to  imderstand, 
net  with  the  prophet  Jeremiah,  the  folly 
and  d  saying  ‘Peace,  peace,  when  there  is 
ling  DO  peace.” 

golf  Mr.  Parsons,  62,  began  his  newspa- 
dt  per  career  in  1906  as  a  reporter  for 
the  old  New  York  Evening  Sun.  He 
non  turned  to  political  reporting  and 
in  1910  began  writing  editorials  for 
the  Sun.  Later  he  became  chief  edi¬ 
torial  writer,  heading  a  staff  that  in- 
duded  the  columnist  Don  Marquis. 
He  joined  the  New  York  Tribune  as 
in  rfitorial  writer  in  1913.  For  a  time 
before  the  merger  of  the  New  York 
Herald  with  the  Tribune  in  1924  he 
was  managing  editor.  Geoffrey  Par- 
»ns,  Jr.,  one  of  his  four  children,  is  a 
member  of  ffie  Herald  Tribune’s  Lon¬ 
don  bureau. 

Mr.  Block,  on  NEA’s  staff  since  1933, 
is  32  years  old.  His  cartoons,  ser¬ 
viced  to  700  daily  and  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  are  known  for  a  sly  though  cute 
approach  to  a  subject.  In  1940  he  won 
tl^  National  Hea^iners  Club  cartoon 
award  for  “Norway,”  showing  light¬ 
ning  striking  a  Chamberlain-like  lun- 
brella. 

Bom  in  Chicago,  Mr,  Block  won  a 
scholarship  from  the  Chicago  Art  In¬ 
stitute  at  the  age  of  12.  He  left  Lake 
Forest  College  in  Illinois  at  the  age 
of  19  to  become  a  cartoonist  with  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  in  1929.  He  is 
unmarried  and  lives  in  Cleveland. 


The  1941  award  to  Mr.  Stark  for  dis¬ 
tinguished  telegraphic  reporting  of 
national  affairs  was  the  first  made 
under  the  revamped  prize  setup.  Mr. 
Stark  has  been  a  member  of  the  Times 
news  staff  for  more  than  24  years. 
The  award  to  Mr.  Stark  was  the  thir¬ 
teenth  Pulitzer  prize  won  by  Times 
staff  members  or  the  paper  since  the 
awards  were  inaugurated  in  1917.  In 
addition,  the  Times  received  a  special 
citation  for  its  foreign  news  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  Pulitzer  awards  last 


edited  Apertif,  a  smart  society  maga¬ 
zine,  at  Santa  Barbara  for  Baroness 
Emily  von  Romberg.  He  has  written 
for  Reader’s  Digest  and  several  other 
magazines,  as  well  as  for  the  North 
American  Newspaper  Alliance.  His 
full  name  is  Stanton  Hill  Delaplane. 
He  is  married. 


Allen  Achieves  Ambition 

Larry  Allen  received  word  of  his 
award  by  cable  in  Alexandria,  Egypt. 
He  arrived  there  recently,  after  a  brief 
vacation  in  the  U.  S.,  to  resume  his 
job  as  the  AP’s  Mediterranean  Fleet 
correspondent.  During  an  interview 
with  Editor  &  Publisher  (Feb.  7  is¬ 
sue,  page  5) ,  Allen  disclosed  his  long- 
cherished  ambition  to  win  a  Pulitzer 
prize. 

The  citation  for  distinguished  tele¬ 
graphic  reporting  of  international  af¬ 
fairs  read  “Laurence  Edmund  Allen,” 
but  he  never  uses  his  given  name. 
Allen,  33,  broke  British  Admiralty 
tradition  and  became  the  first  re¬ 
porter  regularly  assigned  to  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  Fleet  in  May,  1939,  He 
made  some  70  trips  with  fleet  units  and 
went  unscathed  through  the  bombing 
rf  the  aircraft  carrier  Illustrious  be¬ 
fore  he  narrowly  escaped  death  in  the 
torpedoing  of  the  British  light  cruiser 
Galatea  on  Dec.  16,  1941.  Rescued 
from  drowning  and  taken  to  Alexan¬ 
dria,  he  returned  to  America  after  his 
recovery  and  learned  to  swin  in  Miami 
before  he  resinned  his  assignment. 

A  native  of  Mount  Savage,  Md.,  Al¬ 
len  at  the  age  of  11  wanted  to  become 
a  foreign  correspondent.  He  got  his 
first  reporting  job  at  the  age  of  17 
with  the  Baltimore  News.  Subse¬ 
quently  he  worked  for  the  Hunting- 
tow  (W.  Va.)  Evening  Herald  and 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Daily  Mail.  He 
joined  the  AP  in  Charleston  in  1933, 
went  on  its  cable  desk  in  New  York 
later  and  in  1938  was  sent  abroad.  He 
was  in  Spain,  Czecho-Slovakia,  Rome 
and  Egypt  before  he  induced  British 
authorities  to  accredit  him  to  the  fleet. 

From  1929  to  1939  one  $500  award 
was  made  annually  for  foreign  or 
Washington  correspondence.  In  the 
1940  awards  blanket  recognition  of  ali 
American  reporters  in  all  war  zones 
swee  the  present  conflict  began  was 
given  instead  of  an  individual  award. 


Born  in  Hungary  on  May  1,  1888, 
Mr.  Stark  was  brought  by  his  family 
to  New  York  City  when  he  was  three 
years  old.  After  studying  to  be  a 
teacher  he  worked  for  a  New  York 
book  publisher  for  a  year  and  a  half 
before  he  joined  the  New  York  Times 
advertising  department  in  1911. 

His  reporting  career  started  in  1913, 
when  he  joined  the  New  York  City 
News  Association.  In  1917  he  worked 
for  a  few  months  on  the  New  York 
Evening  Sun  before  he  joined  the 
Times  news  staff.  He  began  to  spe¬ 
cialize  in  reporting  economic  events, 
with  special  emphasis  on  labor,  in 
1923.  In  recent  years  he  has  written 
entirely  on  labor  events  and  prob¬ 
lems.  He  was  sent  to  Washington  in 
1933  to  cover  some  ramifications  of 
NRA  and  thereafter  most  of  his  work 
was  done  there.  He  has  lived  in 
Washington  since  1935. 

Gospel  Truth,  Mr.  Dcloplaue 

Mr.  Delaplane  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  his  first  reaction  to  an  of¬ 
fice  message  that  he  had  won  the  first 
Pulitzer  award  for  local  or  regional 
reporting  was  that  “I  was  getting  a 
gigantic  rib.” 

He  was  assigned  to  the  Jefferson  se¬ 
cession  state  story  late  in  1941  when 
first  reports  were  received  on  the 
movement.  Delaplane  took  a  week’s 
trip  through  Oregon  and  California 
border  counties  and  sent  in  a  story 
each  day.  He  covered  a  thousand 
miles  en  route,  making  special  ar¬ 
rangements  for  direct  telegraph 
hookups  from  backwoods  stations. 

Born  in  Chicago  34  years  ago,  Dela¬ 
plane  has  been  on  the  Chronicle  for 
six  years.  He  writes  a  humorous 
weadier  box  daily,  and  does  most  of 
the  paper’s  freak  and  animal  stories  in 
addition  to  rewrite  and  reporting. 
Previously  Delaplane  was  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Express,  Santa  Barbara 
Morning  Press  and  once  worked  on 
the  Carmel  (Cal.)  Carmelite,  a  weekly 
edited  by  Lincoln  Steffens.  He  also 


Inturpretativu  Writiug  Rewarded 

Dr.  Romulo’s  award  for  distin¬ 
guished  interpretative  correspondence 
was  also  made  under  the  revised  rules 
for  judging  entries.  The  test  for  this 
prize  is  “clearness  and  terseness  of 
style,  preference  being  given  to  fair, 
judicious,  well-balanced  and  well-in¬ 
formed  interpretative  writing,  which 
shall  make  clear  the  significance  of 
the  subject  covered  in  the  correspon¬ 
dence  or  which  shall  promote  interna¬ 
tional  imderstanding  and  apprecia¬ 
tion.” 

Dr.  Romulo’s  articles  were  cabled 
daily  to  the  Philippines  Herald  during 
his  trip  to  a  number  of  Far  Eastern 
ports  last  fall. 

As  publisher  of  four  papers  Dr. 
Romulo  was  one  of  the  l^st  known 
native  citizens  in  the  Philippines.  He 
entered  journalism  several  years  ago 
and  for  a  time  he  was  editor  of  the 
Manila  Tribune.  Later  he  headed  the 
D.MJ1.M.  News  Syndicate,  publisher 
of  the  Herald  and  the  Monday  Mail, 
both  printed  in  English;  La  Debate, 
in  Spanish,  and  Mabuhay,  in  Tagalog. 

He  was  with  General  MacArthur  in 
the  Bataan  campaign  and  was  one  of 
the  last  to  leave  the  besieged  penin¬ 
sula.  He  escaped  to  Australia  in  a 
damaged  plane  which  could  not  be 
flown  above  150  feet. 


Col.  Romulo  is  married  and  is  the 
father  of  three  sons.  Long  an  out¬ 
standing  advocate  of  Philippine  inde¬ 
pendence,  he  was  awarded  an  honor¬ 
ary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  Notre 
Dame  University  in  1935. 

First  Photographer  Honored 
Brooks  became  the  first  newspaper 
photographer  ever  awarded  a  Pulitzer 
prize.  The  honor  came  to  him  three 
weeks  after  he  had  received  the  major 
award  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  news 
photo  contest,  and  for  the  same  pic¬ 
ture.  (E.  &  P.,  April  18,  p.  13).  “Ford 
Strikers  Riot,”  which  won  the  Pulitzer 
award,  was  titled  “The  Picket  Line”  in 
the  E.  &  P.  contest.  It  also  won  the 
Michigan  State  AP  first  prize  for  ac¬ 
tion  photos. 

The  photo  was  made  by  Brooks  de¬ 
spite  organized  efforts  of  UAW  pickets 
to  stop  picture-taking  at  the  struck 
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Dearborn  plant  a  year  ago.  Brooks 
smuggled  the  camera  through  the 
picket  line  imder  his  coat  after  the 
picture  was  made. 

The  newly-established  prize  for 
photography  is  open  to  amateurs  who 
succe^  in  getting  their  work  pub¬ 
lished,  as  well  as  to  photographs  regu¬ 
larly  employed  by  newspapers,  news 
agencies  or  syndicates. 

Brooks,  known  as  “Pete,”  returned 
from  a  routine  assignment  Monday, 
when  the  awards  were  announced,  to 
find  his  selective  service  question¬ 
naire  waiting  for  him  along  with  word 
that  he  had  won  the  Pulitzer  prize. 

Brooks,  40,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
James  W.  Brooks,  former  Globe- 
Democrat  and  Post-Dispatch  reporter 
in  St.  Louis.  He  has  been  a  photog¬ 
rapher  since  1918  and  has  been  on  the 
Detroit  News  since  1928.  A  brother. 
Bob,  is  a  photographer  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  Before  joining  the  De¬ 
troit  News,  Brooks  also  worked  for  the 
Chicago  Examiner,  New  York  Daily 
News,  Pareimount  Newsreel  and  the 
Chicago  Daily  News. 

Members  of  the  Advisory  Board 
which  makes  recommendations  for 
awards  to  the  Columbia  trustees,  are: 


Joseph  Pulitzer,  Jr.,  publisher  of  the 
St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch,  chairman;  Dr. 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Columbia  University;  Sevellon  Brown, 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal;  Kent 
Cooper,  general  manager.  Associated 
Press;  Julian  La  Rose  Harris,  Chatta¬ 
nooga  (Tenn.)  Times;  Walter  M.  Har¬ 
rison,  Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman;  Ar¬ 
thur  M.  Howe,  of  205  Rugby  Road, 
Brooklyn;  Frank  R.  Kent,  Baltimore 
Sun;  Arthur  Krock,  New  York  Times; 
Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  Washington, 
D.  C.;  Stuart  H.  Perry,  Adrian  (Mich.) 
Daily  Telegram;  Harold  S.  Pollard, 
New  York  World-Telegram,  and  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White,  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette.  Dean  Carl  W.  Ackerman  of 
the  Columbia  University  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  was  secretary  of 
the  board  but  not  a  member. 


'The  trustees  postponed  the  nomina¬ 
tions  usually  announced  for  three 
travel  scholarships  to  graduates  of  the 
School  of  Journalism. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHeJfOR 


^4  temptation  is  always  present  to  There  are  several  gross  inaccura-  A  •* twaaA* 

O Xa  It  ClUi  S  Cll  use  censorship — once  it  is  developed  cies  in  Mr.  Pettit’s  “personal  obser-  W^mIT  Itflr  j) 

1  — first,  to  soften  the  impact  of  bad  vations.”  He  states  that  a  strike  was  C 

Rededicatea  as  news,  and,  finally,  to  cover  the  inef-  threatened  in  the  plant;  no  strike  was 

ficiency  of  government  bureaus  and  ever  threatened.  He  states  that  the  JOHN  W.  TROY,  72,  former  govemot 
PfAGC  Shrine  personnel.  That  is  no  reflection  upon  UAW-CIO  local  union  requested  the  of  Alaska  and  pioneer  publisher  gf 
*  ^  AAIV  Qjjg  jjj  Washington.  It  is  merely  discharge  of  Miss  Samp;  her  dis-  the  Juneau  Alaska  Empire,  died 

1  j  u  ®  recognition  that  those  who  are  there  charge  was  never  request^;  she  was  week  in  Alaska,  according  to  wordn. 

President  Roosevelt  and  spoke^en  human  and  that  power  is  a  heady  suspended  pending  trial.  He  states  ceived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ethel  Twj, 
for  ihe  nation’s  nws^per  pimlish-  that  Miss  Samp  operated  “four  pro-  in  Hollywood,  where  she  has  made  bo 

ers  hailM  historic  St.  “^1  s  C^r^,  “Never  before,  therefore,  was  the  duction  units;’’  Miss  Samp  was  not  home  for  the  last  eight  years  becaot 

in  E^chester,  Mo^t  Vernon,  responsibility  of  newspapers  as  great  engaged  in  any  production  work.  He  of  her  health.  Troy  ^t  visited  Alaij 

j  as  at  this  moment.  If,  in  our  belief,  states  that  the  company  on  March  9th  during  the  1898  gold  rush  as  reports 

the  Rights  g  battle  was  bungled,  a  ship  lost  for  “discharged”  Miss  Samp;  she  was  for  a  Seattle  paper,  and  returned  ■ 

vmen  the  restored  edmce  was  form-  apparently  careless  reasons,  and  if  never  discharged  at  any  time.  1908  and  purchased  the  Alaska  Em. 


President  Roosevelt  and  spokesmen 


1908  and  purchased  the  Alaska  Em- 1 


ally  rededicated  on  the  morning  of  story  is  not  told,  as  in  some  in-  Tlie  statement  of  Miss  Samp’s  at-  pire,  which  he  owned  until  his  death. 


,  ,  ,  .  stances  it  has  not  been,  for  how  long  tomey  may  be  useful  in  controversy.  Wru.  C  Kwpt  of  thi.  nLU.1 

In  a  letter  read  at  the  se^ce,  the  .,,,g — njay  know  the  facts—  However,  what  Miss  Samp  h^  to  say  dailv  nublishers  of  the  countrv  di« 

obey  the^  .rules  of  censorship  that  is  better  evidence  than*^  what  he^  JSv  z^^^^^^LltrlTken 


fi^  ttoe”  to  r^^^te  a  Mti^  ooey  me^  ruies  oi  «nsorsmp  ^  oeuer  eviaence  man  wnat  ner  May  2  after  being  stricken  with  pneu- 

toAe  fou?ftSSms*n“w  helped  to  make?  lav^er  has  to  say.  The  a^mey  says  For  the  past  20  years  ^ 

snnne  to  me  loi^  ireeaoms  now  un  Obviously,  there  is  no  cut-and-  that  Miss  Samp  s  family  became  un-  of  iho  irii, 

der  assault  by  the  Axis  powers.”  dried  answer  to  that.  Equally  ob-  popular  with  other  workers.  Under  nf.rtoa  hu  ^ 

Saliberqer  Speak*  viously,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  the  circumstances  of  the  unfair  pub-  also  oLnoH  oanfE!*^ 


career  Kegel  also  owned  papers  a  I 


dedication  committee,  spoke  at  tiie  strate  a  comparable  desire  to  support  I  cannot  understand  why  Messrs.  Ge»rge  D.  Morris,  67,  chief  politiol 


the  press  or,  as  frequently  has  been  Pearson  and  Allen  should  want  to  writer  for  the  Neto  York  World-Tek- 


Mr.  Sulzberger  declared  that  while  the  case,  to  do  otiier  than  criticize  it.  shield  the  press  from  the  condemna-  April  30  at  his  home  k 


newspaper  publishers  were  glad  to  “I  believe  it  was  an  ancient  church-  tion  it  merits  for  failing  to  report  Ae  New  York  of  pneumonia  and  CMnpli- 


accept  voluntary  wartime  censorship  man  who  said  something  to  the  effect  story  of  the  Navy  Department’s  award  cations  that  followed  an  operatiae. 

in  the  interest  of  national  safety,  there  that  in  essential  things  we  should  of  Ae  “E”  buttons.  After  all,  I  re-  Employed  by  newspapers  since  bojr- 

was  a  question  where  censorship  have  unity,  in  non-essential  things  peat,  this  was  the  really  conclusive  hood,  he  was  known  for  his  accuiaq 

ended.  '  liberty,  and  in  all  things  charity.  That  piece  of  evidence  on  whether  Miss  hi  political  predictions.  Contrary  to 


Mr.  O'Connor  cited  the  fight  for  is  a  splendid  rule  for  all  to  follow.  Samp’s  co-workers  were  slowing  prevailing  opinion,  he  predicted  tk 


freedom  of  worship  and  the  battle  for  but  it  still  leaves  to  us  the  important  down  or  not. 

freedom  of  the  press  made  at  St.  task  of  determining  what  is  essential  R.  J.  Thomas.  President, 


freedom  of  the  press  made  at  St.  task  of  determining  what  is  essential 
Paul’s  respectively  by  Anne  Hutchin-  and  what  non-essential.  It  calls  for 


son  and  John  Peter  Zenger.  He  added  the  heightening  rather  than  the.  les- 
that  “the  time  has  come  when  we  sening  of  the  newspapers’  critical 


United  Automobile  Workers  of 
America,  CIO. 

Editor’s  Note. — The  issue  here  seems 


re-election  of  President  Wilson  in  1911 
and  in  1936  he  forecast  correctly  that 
President  Roosevelt  would  carry  every 
State  but  Maine  and  Vermont. 


R.  V.  Lucas,  66,  editor  and  part 


have  our  fight  to  win— the  fight  for  sense.  Only  by  constant  vigilance  to  be  one  of  fact  between  Mr.  Thomas  owner  of  the  Oelwein  (la.)  Register 
the  preservation  and  continuation  of  can  we  preserve  among  ourselves  the  and  the  War  Department’s  investiga-  and  an  Iowa  newsDanerman  since  1900 

_  r _ ji _ »  _ — a.-.-  ng _  Tk _ _ i  ....  . 


those  freedoms.”  liberties  we  defend  against  others.” 

Judge  Edward  R.  Finch  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals,  as  chairman  of  the  Sara  WHAT  OUR 


Delano  Roosevelt  Committee,  an-  ’  * 

noimced  plans  to  complete  the  restore-  READERS  SAY 

tion  of  the  church  with  a  bell  tower 

to  be  erected  as  a  memorial  to  the  Tl,  -  ■ ,  ,  ■  . 

President’s  mother,  who  served  as  the  X  llOIIlCIS  ri0pil0S 
first  chai^rman  and  later  as  the  hon-  Tq  PearSOn-All0n  Ad 
orary  chairman  of  the  restoration  „  „  ,  ^  ,  , 

committee  Editor  &  Pubusher:  I  h; 

President  Roosevelt’s  letter,  ad-  reply  of  Drew  Pearson  i 


Thomas  R0pli0s 


tor,  Mr.  Pettit.  Messrs.  Pearson  and  died  April  26  at  his  home  in  Oelwein. 

Jo™  A.  Curry,  70,  editor  of  the 

formed  by  oIBcW,  it  sent  out  to  in-  "'"’y  ‘f  S"?"'  o*™ 
vestigate  alleged  labor  troubles,  and  Douglas,  April  30. 
on  that  assumption  they  based  their  Walter  Frederick  Bullock,  chief 


original  story,  which,  granting  its  American  correspondent  for  the  Brit 


T  D  _  *1111  truth,  was  worthy  of  Page  One  dis-  ish  newspapers  of  Lord  Northcl iff e  for 

lO  f  0arSOn-Xul0Il  xxa  play.  The  later  statement  by  the  30  years  until  his  retirement  in  1936. 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher:  I  have  young  lady,  under  the  circumstances  died  May  1  in  Memorial  Hospital,  New 
read  the  reply  of  Drew  Pearson  and  stated  in  the  Pearson  and  Allen  ad-  York  City,  after  a  long  illness.  He  was 


dressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  Harold  S.  Allen  (E.  &  P.,  April  25,  vertisement  m  our  April  25  issue,  was  69  years  old.  He  was  a  founder  and 

Weigle,  rector  of  St  Paul’s  Church,  P*  statement  on  the  Gen-  at  least  open  to  suspicion  as  spon-  former  president  of  the  Association  of 


was  read  by  Mr.  O’Connor,  the  Presi-  evieve  Samp  case  published  in  the  taneous  news.  The  news  that  the  Foreign  Correspondents. 


dent’s  former  law  partner.’  The  Pre-  advertisement  in  the  April  plant  had  been  awarded  a  Navy  “E,”  Charles  Edgar  Robeson,  30,  for  sev 


sident  wrote: 


18  issue  of  Editor  &  Publisher. 


which  Mr,  Thomas  regards  as  justi-  eral  years  connected  with  classified 

C..U1—  : _ L _ A  £ _ _ i—A  -  .  -  -  .  -  -  . 


“This  is  a  particularly  fitting  time  ^  made  three  charges:  1.  that  the  fiably  important  from  his  viewpoint,  advertising  and  circulation  depart- 

for  the  rededication  of  St.  Paul’s  P*’®^  had  reported,  inaccurately,  that  has  become  commonplace  in  the  past  ments  of  the  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 
Church,  Eastchester,  as  a  Shrine  to  ^amp  had  been  fired  on  the  re-  few  weeks  and  rarely  receives  more  Herald-Journal,  died  recently, 

the  Bill  of  Rights.  quest  of  the  ^ion  because  she  al-  than  W  mention.  We  hope  that  ^  3 

“Those  Rights  embodied  in  the  or-  lege'ily  protested  agamst  a  slow-down  Ais  en^  the  mcident,  for  our  space  newsman  for  more  than  40  years, 
ganic  law  of  the  land  through  the  ^  defense  plant;  and  that  this  is  wortl^  of  more  unportent  v^e  than  ^  3  ^  Weymouth  (Mass.) 

wisdom  and  foresight  of  the  Fathers  f^t  a  serious  reflection  on  the  Ae  magnification  of  a  dispute  over  Hospital  at  the  age  of  60.  He  was 

of  the  Constitution  are  now  under  as-  ^est  of  Ae  workers  in  toe  plant;  2.  facte  on  a  mmor  kbor  controversy  financial  editor  of  the  Boston  Nevit 


sault  by  the  Axis  Powers.  The  issue  when  Miss  Samp  subsequently  that  never  developed. 

•  _T_  .1  1  .  *  .  t*  ^  cfofA/l  Vtor  /liffi/vitifioc  Kar)  n/%fViirkCT  ir\  ■ 


is  clearly  drawm  between  all  of  our  stated  her  difficulties  had  nothing  to  __  ,  ,  __  .*  ^ 

cherished  freedoms  under  toe  Bill  of  do  with  production  in  the  plant,  and  Unit0a  JN  0110118  V^IOUp 


Bureau  for  the  past  five  years  and 


Rights  and  the  denial  of  those  free-  that  toe  press  gave  thte  little  or  no  HeUe  PftorkArrrfiftn 

doms  under  the  dictatorship  and  spa^ej  and  3.  when  the  Navy  awarded  -MSKS  lOI  V^OOp0ranOll 


tyranny  of  totalitarianism  with  which 


buttons  for  excellent  production  To  Elditor  and  Publisher: 


our  enemies  seek  to  throttle  toe  whole  to  toe  National  Stamping  Workers,  This  Coimnittee,  working  in  con 


prior  to  that  held  a  similar  post  witli 
toe  Boston  American  for  27  years. 

William  H.  Bond,  73-year-old  oopj' 
boy  for  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  only 
member  of  toe  staff  to  be  invariably 


“I  trust  that  the  service  of  rededi-  outeide  of  Detroit. 


this  story  was  ignored  by  toe  press  junction  with  several  national  organ-  addres^d  by  fellow-workers  as  Dto- 


izations  and  with  the  cooperation  of  ter,  died  in  his  home  April  30,  the 


1  irusv  uiai  me  service  oi  reaeoi-  — — - -  ,  - -  - :  nf  a  etmlro 

cation  of  toe  grand  old  fabric  of  St.  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen  con-  many  others,  seeks  to  direct  the  at-  e  sirone. 


Paul’s  will  inspire  all  with  a  renewed  veniently  ignore  my  third  point  which,  tention  of  toe  American  people  to  BInsign  Joseph  J.  Kowalski,  25, 


sense  of  appreciation  of  our  own  heri-  tt  seems  to  me,  concerns  toe  nub  of  the  implications  and  possibilities  of  former  Chicago  Times  advertisin* 
tage  of  freedom.”  the  issue.  The  only  reason  why  Miss  the  United  Nations,  not  only  in  war  promotion  department  employe  and 

Cansership  Discassad  Samp’s  case  made  news  was  because  but  with  an  eye  on  toe  peace  to  come,  son  of  Joseph  A.  Kowalski,  Chicago 

^  1  •  •  i,  i,  't  allegedly  involved  a  slow-down  on  We  are  especially  recommending  manager  of  the  John  Budd  Company, 

Mr.  Sulzberger,  explaimng  tMt  he  defense  production.  Along  comes  toe  that  newspapers,  churches,  colleges,  publishers’  representatives,  died  in  an 
s^ke  as  a  nwmror  of  toe  Zenger  jjavy  Department  and  states  that  pro-  schools,  and  public-spirited  organiza-  airplane  crash  near  San  Diego,  Cal., 
Memory  Fund  Press  Comrmttee  of  duction  in  toe  plant,  planned  at  15,-  tions  of  all  sorts,  national  and  local.  May  4.  He  was  on  an  advanced  solo 
toe  publisher  headM  by  J^es  W.  qqq  ammunition  clips  a  day,  had  been  make  an  effort  during  the  period  from  training  flight  when  toe  fatal  crash 
Brovm,  president  of  Editor  &  Publish-  raised  to  20,000  a  day  by  toe  workers  May  1  to  Flag  Day,  Jime  14,  to  im-  occurred. 


ER,  differentiate  between  toe  cen^r-  j^d  the  management  This  fact,  it  press  upon  toe  public  toe  highly  in-  Mann  73  foreman  at  the  com- 

toip  clamped  do^  on  ^nger  when  seems  to  me,  settles  toe  entire  issue,  terdependent  and  inspiring  part  which  posing  room’  of’  the  Lincoln  (Neb.) 

I  ^tm  feel  that  toe  papers,  so  inter-  toe  26  Allies  _are  playing  in  this  fight  2?  vfars.  Ind  a  Star 


Fred  Mann,  73,  foreman  at  the  com- 


election  ftuuds  and  thr  vol^te^  "  f  j  Papers,  so  mter-  me  zo  zviiies  are  piaymg  m  mis  ngni  ^r  25  years,  and  a  printer 

renShip  n?w  adotoed  bv  S^p  stories  which  for  human  freedom;  also  toe  even  there  for  47  years,  died  at  his  home 

censorsnip  now  aaoptea  oy  me  plastered  labor,  should  m  all  fairness  greater  part  for  which  we  must  begm  t  Mav  ^ 

American  nress.  i _ n _ 1  I _ ...i _ ..  _ _ _ _ _ Lancoin  may  a. 


American  press. 

“Of  course,  newspapers  accept  that 


have  printed  toe  final  instalment.  noio  to  prepare,  if  we  are  to  remain 


few  words  on  other  matters  united  and  make  and  maintain  a  sound 


^oluntary  censorsh^]  freely,  added  raised  by  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen:  and  lasting  peace, — a  peoples’  peace 


Mr.  Sulzberger.  The  simple  law  of  They  quote  what  they  term  “toe  re-  which  shall  guarantee  us  all  against 
self-preservation  insures  it.  pert  of  toe  War  Department.”  The  any  more  world  wars  and  world  de- 

“Never  before  in  this  country  has  memo,  however,  states  clearly  that  the  pressions. 

ere  been  such  a  concentration  of  document  is  toe  “personal  observa-  United  Nations  Committee, 


Carroll  McCrea,  61,  of  toe  Toledo 
Blade  editorial  staff,  died  on  April  25 


there  been  such  a  concentration  of  document  is  toe  “personal  observa- 
power  as  now  exists  in  Washington,  tion”  of  one  M.  H.  Pettit. 


which  shall  guarantee  us  all  against  aftera  long  illness, 
any  more  world  wars  and  world  de-  Peter  L.  Brown,  59,  veteran  Cana- 
pressions.  newspaperman,  died  at  his  home 

United  Nations  Committee,  Toronto  May  3.  following  a  long 


By  Samuel  C.  Spalding. 


for  may  9.  1942 
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CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


"HELP  WANTED"  AND  ALL 
OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(C«(h  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  timet  —  .80  per  line 
4  timet  —  .70  per  line 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Ceth  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  timet  —  .40  per  line 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

At  en  edded  tervice  to  edvertitert  runninq 
•  lour  time  "Situetiont  Wented"  notice, 
dwir  record  it  pieced  in  the  filet  of  the 
B)ITOR  R  PUBLISHER  Pertonnel  Service. 
TVit  complete  regittretion  euuret  edver* 
tiiert'  quelificetlont  being  kept  before  em- 
ployert  in  the  newtpeper,  megeiine,  pub* 
rKHy,  edvertiting,  publithing,  end  ellied 
prefettiont. 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NI6HT 
Count  five  wordt  to  the  line  for  clettified 
•dt  of  eny  neture.  Minimum  tpece  eccept* 
eble  for  publicetion  it  three  linet.  An 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  Box  Number  or 
your  own  eddreu  et  the  tigneture  for  re* 
pfiet,  it  contidered  et  three  wordt. 


Newtpoper  Conxultantx 


NEWSPAPERS  REORGANIZED 
FIN.\NCED  OR  REFINANCED 

Latest  Auditing  k  Tax  Syatenis 
Consultant  Service.  Sales  Arranged. 

20  Years’  Experience.  Bank  References. 

DEMLER  &  ASSOCIATES 


Shop  of-  the  equipment  mart  Sovo 

Ntw  Eqmpment  md  Supplies  —  Used  Machinery  Bargauu 
For  the  Printing-Publishing  Field 


SihiatleRs  Waated 

_ *^**elive _ 

AdTortleing  or  BtitlneM  Maaecer — tS  yeert 
of  ego — 25  years  of  praetieal  newspaper 
experience  on  metroptolitan  and  secondary 
dailies.  Highly  effleient.  Sober  and  de¬ 
pendable.  Successful  record  as  an  execu¬ 
tive  and  producer.  My  past  record  speaks 
for  itself.  Desiree  connection  with  pub¬ 
lisher  who  is  in  need  of  the  survieea  of 
a  man  with  these  qualifleations.  Avail¬ 
able  about  June  1st.  Box  005,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Available  Howl  Twenty  years’  experience 
— over  twelve  of  which  has  been  in  major 
executive  positions.  Actual  praetieal  ex¬ 
perience  in  ALL  departments.  ’Thorough¬ 
ly  trained.  Excellent  record.  Write  or 
wire,  J.  Earle  Mavity,  018  Pleasant  Drive, 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan. _ 

OoUege  graduate,  84,  draft  exempt,  consid¬ 
ers  fifteen  years’  of  newspapers  good 
grounding  for  management,  personnel,  or 
public  rMstions.  Bound  Judgment.  Invite 
Interview.  Box  068,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
”01rl  Friday” — Secretary  (30) — twelve 
years’  experience  advertising-production, 
knowledge  copy,  layout,  typography.  Cap¬ 
able  responsibility.  New  York.  Box  1022, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

PUBLISHER.  PUBLISHER’S  ASSISTANT 
OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
Wide  experience  in  all  departments — espe¬ 
cially  capable  in  circulation  and  news. 
Go  anywhere,  but  prefer  non-metropoli¬ 
tan  kmall  daily.  Prefer  pi^  based  on  re¬ 
sults.  Not  afraid  of  difficult  field  or 
rnnipetition.  Age  46,  married. 

D.  C.  wance.  Box  S8 _ Flora,  Illinois 

Publisher’s  Assistant.  Draft  exempt,  wide 
knowledge  all  branches  including  cost 
control,  labor  relations.  Good  mixer. 
University  graduate.  Box  752,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

Purehaslag  Agent:  Young  man,  20,  with 
eleven  years  experience  as  sales  executive 
with  leading  newspaper  supply  houses 
wants  position  as  purchasing  agent  for 
large  daily.  Knows  production  reouire- 
ments,  methods,  costs,  standards  of  ma¬ 
terials  and  best  wholesale  and  retail 
sources  of  supply.  Can  effect  substan¬ 
tial  savings  for  quantity  buyers.  Draft 
deferred,  married,  dependents.  Box  1008, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


SitHQtloBs  Waatod 
Advsrtituig 


Mcehaileal  EqalpaMt  Woatad 


Sixteen-page  Tubular  peas  of  late  serial 
number,  in  good  condition;  including  flat 
and  rotary  stereotype  equipment.  Can 
pay  cash.  Box  087,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted:  Sln^e  width  Goss  preaa,  18 -inch 
printing  diameter,  31H-ineh  cut-off  or 
deck  for  same.  Give  full  details  and 
prices.  Box  120,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Photo  Eograviog  Eqoipmoot  For  Solo 


Photo-Bngiavlng  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  ^LLEBARGER  (X). 

110  Pulton  St.  588  (Xark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y. _ C^eago,  lU. 

For  Sale — A  complete  one-man  engraving 
plant.  In  good  condition.  Makes  plates 
up  to  8"  X  lO"  newspaper  and  book 
screens.  List  of  equipment  upon  request. 
Price  reasonable.  Must  be  moved  to 
make  room  for  other  equipment.  Argus- 
News,  58  Geneva  Avenue,  Dorchester, 

Mass. _ 

For  Sale — Reconditioned  Photo  Engraving 
Cameras  with  arc  lamps,  several  different 
types  and  sixes — some  with  lenses. 

CHEMCO  PHOTOPRODUCTS  COMPANY 
230  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


_ PriufiBg  Ploiit  For  Solu _ _ 

Comic,  circular,  newspaper  plant — sell  whole 
or  part.  Complete  stereo,  composing,  fast 
press.  Near  New  York  City. 

J.  J.  HARRINGTON  ASSOCIATES 
441  Lexington  Ave.  New  York  City 

Phone  Murray  Hill  2-0195 


Wood  Typo  For  Solo 


WOOD  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
Used  by  leading  Dailies  of  the  Country 

American  Wood  Type  Manufacturing  Co. 

270  Lafayette  St.,  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  catalog. 


Mochoolcol  Eqolp—t  For  Solo 

Duplex  Press  8-psge;  model  C  Intertypes; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14;  Cylinder  and 
Job  equipment.  Automatics. 

NORTHERN  MACHINE  WORKS 
Marshall  A  Jefferson  Sts.  Phila.,  Penna. 


Hoe  Beatrix  Boiler,  wet  or  dry  mats,  with 
motor.  Fairly  good  condition.  Bargain 
at  8800.  Gasette  Publishing  Co.,  Gas¬ 
tonia.  N.  0. 


LINOTYPES.  INTER’TYPES,  MONO’TYPES 
Ail  Models 
Linotype  and  Blonotype  Mats 
Composing  Boom  Equipment 
PAYNE  A  WALSH  CORPORA’nON 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York.  N.  Y. 


For  Quick  Sale 
Due  to  Merger 

Complete  Equipment  for  Daily 
Newspaper  Operation 

le-page  Duplex  Tubular  Press  with 
Color  Deck 

23  Turtles  and  Chases 
Mat  Boiler— Scorcher 
Metal  Pot — Pump— Caster 
Routing  Machine — Chipping  Block 
Late  Model  Ludlow  and  3  Cabinets  and 
many  mats 

Late  Model  Elrod  and  8  Molds 

2  Model  14  Linos 

3  Model  5  Linos 

Many  Magazines  and  Fonts 
Miller  Saw  and  Router — Franklin 
Trimo-Saw — Bench  Saw 
Small  Melting  Pot 

Other  Items  Miscellaneous  Equipment 
Can  be  viewed  in  production  until 
May  16th 

Priced  for  quick  sale! 

DAILY  MONITOR-LEADER 
MOUNT  CLEMENS,  MICH. 


Suite  230-32,  Bankers’  Investment  Bldg. 
_ San  Francisco.  California 

_ Newspapers  For  Sal« 

Dally,  County  Seat,  exclusive,  858,000. 
Weekly,  only  County  Seat  paper,  826,500. 

W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura.  Calif. _ 

Only  dally  in  fast  growing  county  seat, 
population  8,000.  Asking  $20,000  with 
86,000  cash.  Murray  E.  Hill,  Broker, 

Nashville,  Tennessee. _ 

Dnopposed  county  seat  weekly  and  ^h 
PUiat,  midway  Pittsburgh  and  Erie,  Pa. 
400  miles  inland.  Model  8  linotype,  es¬ 
sential  equipment.  $10,000.  Also  modern 
brick  building.  Mercer  Dispatch  and 
Republican,  Mercer,  Penna. 


_ NtwapgpT  ErokTt _ 

RsrwsU  A  Fell,  Birmingham,  Alabama,  have 
for  32  years  negotiated  for  leading  U.  8. 
publishera.  Ask  for  folder — "WHY  A 
BROKERU* 


H«lp  Wonted 


Advertising  and  business  manager  for  weekly 
food  trade  publication.  Good  opportunity 
for  good  mull.  Write  full  particulars. 
Confidential.  Box  1025,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Artist  and  Production  man  for  paper  within 
metropolitan  area.  Necessary  qualifica¬ 
tions  are  an  all-embraeing  knowledge 
to  produce  good  copy,  prepare  plans  and 
presentations,  and  give  birth  to  some 
ideas  for  department  managers.  Send 
brief  statement  of  capacity,  background 
with  recent  picture  if  altogether  conven¬ 
ient;  also  references  and  salary  expected. 

Box  1035,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Business  Manager  wanted  for  daily  court 
and  commercial  newspaper.  Must  be  ex¬ 
perienced  executive,  thoroughly  trained  in 
this  specialized  field.  Legal  knowledge 
necessary.  Give  complete  details,  includ¬ 
ing  positions  held,  in  first  letter.  Box 

1028.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

OomMiukaon  preziman  and  stereotyper  for 
Duplex  tubular.  ’Times-News.  ’Twin  Falls. 
Idaho. 


Editor  for  Democratle  weekly  and  asaiet 
with  general  re^rting  and  writing  on 
daily  in  same  office.  Midweetem  town, 
7000  population.  Box  908,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ _ 

Mew  York  Suburban  newspaper  needs  the 
services  of  a  young  advertising  man,  pre¬ 
ferably  with  smaller-city  experience.  (Inly 
experienced,  competent  and  hard -working 
party  who  can  prepare  layouts  need  ap¬ 
ply;  no  high-pressure  man  wanted.  Ex¬ 
cellent  connection — high-calibre  locale- 
good  opportunity  for  right  man.  855-860 
to  start.  Give  full  details  in  first  letter. 

Box  1084,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

keporter-Deskmu  New  York  State  daily, 
$30.  Smaller  city  experience  desired. 
Write  fully,  enclose  photo.  Box  1032, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Advertising  —  display,  classlfled.  Twelve 
years’  best  experience.  Layouts,  copy. 
Producer  I  Executive  ability.  Age  30, 
married.  Box  1020,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Advsrtiatng  go-gettar,  eighteen  years'  experi¬ 
ence,  expert  copywriter  and  layout  man, 
selling  experience  on  big  league  eity  pa¬ 
pers,  ezeentive  experience.  Knows  bow 
to  sarviee  retail  stores  where  copywriting 
is  necessary — knows  how  to  handle  strong 
competition.  Seven  years  in  present  )ob. 
Age  87,  married,  draft  exempt.  Deaires 
connection  as  a  staff  man  on  large  eity 
paper  or  advertising  manager  on  medinm- 
sised  daily.  Box  902,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 
Advertising  Manager  with  experience  and 
ability  to  analyse  existing  conditions,  and 
with  initiative,  ideas  to  solve  them  I  Age 
48.  Twenty  years’  advertising  experience. 

Box  968,  Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Advertising  Manager — thirteen  years’  pres¬ 
ent  position — good  production  record.  Re¬ 
tail  experience.  College  education.  Age 
47,  married.  Box  1015,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Advertising  Salesman,  copywriter,  layout 
man.  Newspaper,  agency  and  trade  pub¬ 
lication  experience.  Happily  married, 
draft  deferred.  Samples  on  request. 
Available  immediately,  East.  Box  1030, 

Editor  A  Publisher, _ 

Batail  Advertising  Spaelsllsl  seeks  opportu¬ 
nity  ss  msnsger  or  k^  sslesman.  Now 
manager  small  daily.  Well-rounded  bsek- 
ipound  includes  six  years  metropolitan 
field.  Snccessfnl  sales  record.  Knowledge 
all  phases — plans,  copy,  production,  lay¬ 
out.  Are  82,  married.  Bntbnsiastie,  sg- 
greisive,  cooperative.  Box  972,  Editor  A 

Pnbliiher. _ 

Skilled  Ad  Designer  and  idea  man,  over 
draft  age,  seeks  permanent  situation  in 
South;  fluent  and  forceful  writer;  A.B. 
graduate  with  thorough  knowledge  of 
typography  and  effective  display.  Box 
1033,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Woman  advertising  salesman,  copywriter, 
seeks  Job  on  daily  newspaper  or  radio  sta¬ 
tion  on  West  Coast  or  Arisona.  Four 
years’  experience  daily  newspaper — eight 
month’s  experience  radio  atation.  Some 
publicity  work.  Batchelor  Journalism  de¬ 
gree.  Shorthand  and  typing.  Excellent 
references.  Now  employed.  Single,  25, 
good  health.  Write  Box  865,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sitootlons  Wootod 
GrcnlalioB 


Olrculatlon  Manager.  Capable;  experienced; 
reliable.  Good  record.  References.  Box 

966,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. _ 

Clrcnlation  Manager,  progressive  and  eco¬ 
nomical,  understands  all  phases  of  eirenls- 
tion,  making  seventy  per  cent  profit. 
Metropolitan  experience,  draft  exempt. 

Box  958,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager— Several  years  prac¬ 
tical  home  delivery  experience.  Modern, 
efficient  and  economical  methods.  Good 
record.  References.  Exempt.  Box  1019. 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitootions  Wooted  Sitootiona  Wanted 

Circulation  (CoBt'd)  Editorial  (Cont’d) 


Circulation  Manager — Snccesafnl  twenty-five 
year  record  with  same  paper — still  going 
strong.  Desire  connection  with  paper  15,- 
000  to  85,000  eireulation.  Draft  exempt, 
married.  Illinois  or  Indiana  preferred. 
Box  960,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 


City  or  County  Circulation  Manager 
or  Asalatant  Circulation  Manager 

Fourteen  years’  experience  on  Metropolitan 
morning,  evening  and  Snnda^  newspapers. 
Draft  exempt,  expert  carrier  promoter, 
age  29,  married.  Go  anywhere.  Best 
references.  Box  901.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 

NEED  A  GOOD  CIRCULATION  MAN! 
Now  employed,  hut  desires  advancement. 
Over  ten  years’  experience.  10,000  to 
50,000  preferred.  Good  organiser.  Best 
references.  Box  875,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


Sltootlooi  Wootod 
Editorial 


l-A-1  newspaper  man — newswriter,  editor, 
managing  editor.  Wide  experience,  nn- 
nanal  background.  Veteran  officer  both 
U.  8.  and  British  armies.  Armj  r«l«el 
(wonnda).  City  under  100,000 
ferred  hut  not  mandatory.  Box  984,  Edi¬ 
tor  A  Pnbliaher. 


’round  reporter — now  working  way 
through  college  as  reporter  semi-weekly, 
county  correspondent  metropolitan  daily 
— seeks  permanent  connection.  Four 
years’  experience  sports,  news;  knowledge 
copyreading  and  make-up.  Age  27,  draft 
exempt.  Best  references.  Bernard  Stem, 
V  yville  College.  Maryville,  Tennessee, 
assistant  Editor  large  N.  T,  weekly,  wanU 
ade  or  house  organ  Job.  Age  26,  mar¬ 
ried,  deferred.  Box  888,  Editor  A  Puh- 

lisher. _ _ _ 

lontrlbntor  national  magaainea,  84,  (3-A), 
wants  Job  requiring  writing  style,  wea- 
tive  thought.  Box  986,  Editor  A  Pnh- 

liiher. _ 

lopyieader— 40,  draft  exempt.  Metropolitan, 
small-town  experience.  Box  936,  Editor 

A  Publisher, _ 

lopyreader,  reporter  er  telegrH»b  desk;  five 
years’  experience.  Married ;  draft  exempt. 
New  York  vicinity  preferred.  Box  1006, 

Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

Ixperlenced  apoits  writer — copy  with  color, 
pages  with  punch.  Five  years’  Southwest 
dailies — three  years’  college  p.a..  BA.  29, 
single.  4-F.  Go  anywhere.  Box  945.  Bdl- 

tor  A  Pnhlieher. _ 

lovemment  hackle  wanta  honeat  Job  writing 
on  email-city  daily.  Wire  and  pnbliei^ 
expCTienc^— intiinat^  knowledga  of  oaiiK 
tury  organisation  and  affairs*  roaoarch 
writing ;  deferred  claaaification,  refereneea. 
A88D.T  Graduate,  1940.  Box  908,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


If  you  need  newamaa  of  exceptional  qnali- 
ficationa,  atarting  at  $35.00,  write  0-15, 
at  8656  Dumbarton  Road,  Detroit.  Mich. 
Photographer,  well-equipped  by  breeding, 
training  and  experience.  Twelve  years’ 
experience;  have  own  equipment,  car; 
know  all  the  techniques  of  the  bniinesa. 
Age  82,  draft  exempt,  tingle  and  free  to 
go  anywhere — (foreign  assignment  agree- 
able,  too).  Box  956,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
Position  wanted  aa  editor,  rewrite  or  pnb- 
licity  by  single  xvoman.  Excellent  experi¬ 
ence  and  references.  Prefer  Doa  Angeles, 
San  Franeiaeo,  Boaton  or  Cincinnati.  Box 

888,  Editor  A  Puhliaher. _ 

Public  Belatloi^  Promotion  man;  fifteen 
years’  magasina  and  radio  field;  wide  ex¬ 
perience  induatry.  Government  service. 

Box  881.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

Reporter,  age  24,  college  AB,  draft  deferred, 
single;  now  employed  on  daily  in  other 
work-desire  reporting,  general  asslgn- 
nients,  etc.  Box  964,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
Telegraph  editor-rewrite,  employed  Ohio 
daily,  seeks  change.  College,  best  ref¬ 
erences;  go  anywhere,  now.  Prefer  city 
over  25,000.  Box  1024,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Young  man,  college  graduate,  desirea  train¬ 
ing  full-time  reporter.  Now  busily  em¬ 
ployed  in  eircnlstion,  elasaifled  general 
advertising.  Reporter’s  qualities  unde¬ 
veloped.  Single;  nothing  to  prevent  my 
going  anywhere.  Box  870,  Editor  A  Pnh- 

lisher, _ 

Young  woman,  with  eight  years  eity  newa- 
psper  and  national  magaiine  article  writ¬ 
ing  experience  —  college  gradneta,  with 
good  contacts,  now  living  in  Miami,  Flori¬ 
da — seeks  affiliations  as  news  correspond¬ 
ent  for  paper,  magazine  or  syndicate,  or 
assignments  in  feature  atoriea,  women’s 
interest  columns  or  straight  reporting. 
Can  furnish  ezamplea  of  work,  refer¬ 
ences.  et  cetera.  Box  983,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

liaher. _ _ 

Young  Woman  of  proven  ability,  co-author 
many  books,  adept  at  rewriting,  offers 
brains  for  hire.  A-1  references.  Elsa 
Brandon,  Apt.  12-E.  697  West  End  Ave¬ 
nue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Sitootioos  Woofod 
Meckaoical 


COMBINATION  PRESSMAN-STEREO¬ 
TYPER 

desires  change.  Go  anywhere.  Foreman.  Ex¬ 
perienced  17  years  on  Duplex  Tubular 
presses.  Efficient,  reliabla.  Excellent 
references.  Box  1000,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Preasman  -  Mechanical  Supt.  *  Stereotyper, 
wants  charge  of  preteroom  on  Ooea,  Hoe 
or  Duplex  Tubular.  Union  Preecmen. 
Take  charge  stereotype  room.  Interested 
in  Jonmeyman  Job.  Write  Box  49L 
Boise.  Idaho. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY 


WHY  hasn’t  the  American  business 
man  taken  his  case  to  the  people? 
Why  does  he  have  to  wait  for  a  half- 
truth  or  no-truth 
The  Fight  charge  like  that 

against  the  General 
^  Electric  Co.  in  the 

Of  ■■siaess  timgsten  -  carbide 

business  to  let  the 
people  know  that  our  great  industries 
have  not  been  100%  selfish  in  their 
arrangements  with  corporations  in 
other  countries  for  the  use  of  foreign 
scientific  discoveries  by  our  own  in¬ 
dustry? 

The  answers  to  those  two  questions 
may  be  highly  important — for  the 
nation  itself,  for  the  great  industrial¬ 
ists,  and  for  American  newspapers. 
For  if  business  is  to  be  continuously 
on  the  defensive,  as  it  has  been  in 
the  General  Electric-Carboloy  and 
the  Standard  of  New  Jersey-Buna 
cases,  it  is  no  stretch  of  the  imagina¬ 
tion  to  believe  that  that  kind  of  cor¬ 
porate  management  in  this  country  is 
on  the  way  out.  A  charge  that  is  half- 
true  gets  itself  imbedd^  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind;  it  will  take  a  lot  of  advertis¬ 
ing  and  exemplary  behavior  to  change 
that  mind. 

We  said  “that  kind  of  management 
is  on  the  way  out”  unless  it  gets  its 
story  over  firet — gets  it  over  honestly 
and  without  possibility  of  refutation. 
We  mean  that.  If  government  is  to 
retain  the  aggressive  and  attack  every 
foreign  business  arrangement,  how¬ 
ever  innocent  its  original  purpose,  un¬ 
der  the  color  of  a  present  war  conno¬ 
tation,  then  we  can  look  for  an  in¬ 
creasing  measure  of  government  con¬ 
trol  over  business  and  possibly  even¬ 
tual  governmental  ownership  and 
operation  of  enterprises  important  to 
the  public  welfare  such  as  steel,  ships, 
oil,  milk,  and  others  that  might  be 
named.  If  private  corporate  manage¬ 
ment  can  be  cwivicted  in  the  court  of 
public  opinion  of  operations  contrary 
to  the  well-being  of  the  consumer  and 
the  safety  of  the  nation,  the  war¬ 
time  and  post-war  prospects  of  those 
managements  are  not  too  bright. 

•  •  • 

WE  don’t  intend  to  discuss  the  moral¬ 
ity  and  cartels  with  foreign  com¬ 
panies  in  peace-times.  Probably,  they 
serve  both  a  private 
and  a  public  purpose 
in  maldng  available, 
under  restrictions,  the 
science  of  great  na¬ 
tions  to  other  peo¬ 
ples.  There  isn’t  any  doubt,  however, 
that  they  operate  to  stifle  competition, 
and  in  that  respect,  they  may  inhibit 
further  useful  discoveries.  In  war¬ 
time,  however,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  they  are  bad  medicine  and 
that  the  national  interest  would  be 
served  by  the  immediate  public  de¬ 
nunciation  of  all  such  agreements  with 
competitors  in  hostile  lands. 

'Hiis  was  not  done  by  either  Stand¬ 
ard  of  New  Jersey  or  by  the  General 
Electric  Company  and  its  subsidiary  in 
charge  of  tungsten -carbide.  In  fact, 
the  Standard  OU  leaders  were  ex¬ 
tremely  evasive  and  non-cooperative 
when  a  Senate  committee  several 
months  ago  sought  to  bring  the  facts 
to  light  Great  business  chieftains 


Feblic 
telotieet 
Fell  Dewe 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 

advertising  and  by  a  general  attitude 
of  frankness  on  corporate  matters.  Both 
fell  down  hard  on  this  cartel  busi¬ 
ness — ^through  disregard  of  the  very 
rules  that  h^  made  them  successful  in 
other  respects.  Both  tried  to  recover 
the  lost  ground  after  the  story  had 
been  published  in  its  worst  possible 
light  by  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
members  of  the  Senate.  And  the  ac¬ 
tion  of  G.  E.  in  buying  space  in  106 
newspapers  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Carboloy  Co.  drew  from  Assistant  At¬ 
torney  General  Arnold  the  observation 
that  he  doubted  the  wisdom  of  such 
advertising.  It  drew  another  comment 
that  the  use  of  advertising  for  such 
purposes  by  large  corporations  was 
evidence  of  a  sense  of  guilt. 

That  leading  men  of  our  government 
can  hold  and  express  such  views  re¬ 
flects  little  credit  upon  the  stateman- 
ship  of  Big  Business.  It  reflects  not 
at  all  well  upon  the  advertising  pro¬ 
fession  or  upon  the  business  of  pub¬ 
lishing  newspapers  and  magazines.  It 
is  a  definite  sign  that  our  own  public 
relations  job  has  been  incompletely 
and  incompetently  done.  We  have  not 
sold  advertising  to  the  people  as  a 
legitimate  channel  through  which  to 
tell  a  corporation’s  story,  with  au¬ 
thority  and  credibility,  despite  all 
the  pious  talk  that  has  been  spilled 
during  the  past  five  years.  And  we 
have  permitted  the  enemies  and  the 
critics  of  advertising  a  clear  field  for 
the  raiding. 

Newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
stations  have  opened  their  channels 
to  the  wildest  kind  of  charges,  with 
seldom  a  word  of  refutation.  Too 
many  of  us  have  given  the  public  the 
impression  that  advertising  is  a  sort 
of  step-child  of  publishing,  a  semi¬ 
disreputable  branch  of  the  business — 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we  wouldn’t 
want  our  mothers  to  know  we  were 
doing. 

At  the  recent  A.S.NE.  meeting,  the 
venerable  William  Allen  White  de¬ 
clared  that  the  editorial  department 
of  the  Emporia  Gazette  ran  the  paper 
“to  give  the  people  in  the  circulation 
and  advertising  departments  some¬ 
thing  to  do.”  Mr,  White,  who  has 
made  a  long  and  honorable  living  from 
the  Emporia  Gazette,  knows  better. 
He  knows  that  advertising  during  the 
past  half  century  permitted  the  rise 
of  the  newspaper  editor  from  the 
ranks  of  ink-smudged  job  printers 
and  slavish  party  hacks.  He  has  writ- 


force  in  the  logic  that  a  firm  ought  to 
keep  its  name  fresh  in  the  public 
mind,  even  when,  for  the  present,  it 
has  no  goods  to  sell  the  consumer. 

These  people  profess  to  look  upon 
that  form  of  advertising  as  a  means  of 
tax-evasion,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
money  so  spent  flows  through  trade  vertising  as  a  war-time  extravagan 


hokum  in  the  advertising  by 
business  prospered  and  the  fm  pn 
and  free  radio  lived,  but  we  also  ] 
that  behind  the  theatricals  and 
exaggerations  there  was  a  solid  str 
ture  by  which  people  were  given  1 
growing  abundance  of  comforts, 
toil-savers,  a  larger  share  of  the 
tional  wealth,  and  greater  oppor 
for  cultural  development  We 
seen  that  develop  before  our 
within  the  past  quarter  century, 
there  are  people  in  Washington 
elsewhere  today  who  would  bar 


channels,  provides  employment  main¬ 
tains  the  services  of  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  broadcasting  so  necessary 
in  war-time — and  eventually  finds  its 
way  into  the  tax  collector’s  ^nds  any¬ 
way. 

That  brand  of  thinking  has  been 
evident  in  Washington  for  many 
months,  but  we  have  heard  few  voices 
in  the  publishing  or  the  advertising 
businesses  raised  in  protest.  The 
philosophy  of  these  lines,  and,  in 
fact,  of  most  other  business  seems  to 
be — “don’t  stick  your  neck  out.  Don’t 
stand  up  and  be  counted  in  favor  of 
what  you  believe.  If  you  do,  these 
people  in  Washington  will  get  you.” 

This  writer  cannot  accept  that 
thinking.  He  has  seen  it  work  in  re¬ 
verse  too  many  times,  with  the  irre¬ 
coverable  loss  of  business  rights.  He 
has  seen  newspapers  employ  the  con¬ 
trary  policy — standing  up  and  fight¬ 
ing  for  their  rights,  not  too  expertly 
perhaps,  but  courageously,  and  win¬ 
ning.  If  the  daily  newspapers  of  the 
coimtry  in  1933  and  1934  had  adopted 
the  neck  in  the  sand  policy  that  marks 
so  much  of  present-day  business 
thinking,  we  might  long  ago  have  had 
the  spectacle  of  a  licensed  press  under 
the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act, 
and  we  should  probably  not  have  had 
the  repeal  of  that  ill  conceived  legis¬ 
lation. 

Certainly  the  newspapers  courted 
unpopularity  by  their  firm  stand,  and 
they  got  plenty  of  it.  They  went  into 
the  fight  with  a  clear  conscience,  and 
they  came  out  of  it  with  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  self-respect  and,  despite  their 
critics,  a  greater  measure  of  public 
esteem  than  they  have  ever  had.  If 
they  had  not  fought,  their  fate  would, 
in  all  likelihood,  have  been  that  of  the 
financial  markets,  which  have  been 
decimated,  put  completely  under  Fed¬ 
eral  control  and  largely  eliminated 
from  their  original  function.  Maybe 
that’s  what  they  deserved  on  their 
moral  records,  but  it  is  also  possible 
that  necessary  reforms  could  have 
been  achieved  without  working  the 
wreckage  that  followed  the  early  New 
Deal  legislation.  Wall  Street  didn’t 


Newspapers  have  printed 
crack-pot  advice  in  their  letters 
umns — ^with  never  a  word  in  opp 
tion.  Newspapers  and  other  publi 
ing  interests  have  stood  by  qi‘ 
while  a  bill  was  introduced  in 
House  which  would  bar  adver 
appropriations  as  a  legitimate  bu 
expense  of  a  firm  engaged  in  mam^ 
facture  for  the  government.  The 
hasn’t  passed,  probably  won’t  but 
would  be  a  dangerous  assumption 
its  purposes  cannot  be  accomplL 
by  an  executive  order — without 
islation. 

Overlooked  ccxnpletely  is  the 
that  billions  of  the  people’s  mon 
is  invested  in  corporations  whidil 
depond  for  their  income  on  the  I 
sale  of  trade-marked,  advertiacdi 
products. 

Today,  many  of  these  firms  are  un¬ 
able  to  furnish  any  of  these  goods,  witkl 
their  facilities  entirely  at  the  die-  [ 
posal  of  the  government  for  the  mano-l 
facture  of  war  goods.  When  the  wtf  | 
ends,  they  face  at  least  another 
of  inability  to  produce  for  the 
sumer  while  they  are  re-equippii 
the  factories  and  laboratories  foe 
p>eace-time  pursuits.  And  we  ask,  is 
it  necessary  or  is  it  in  the  public  in¬ 
terest,  that  the  decades  they  havt 
given  to  producing  for  the  public 
washed  out,  that  they  be  prohibit 
from  reminding  their  past  and  fut 
customers  of  their  old  reputatio 
their  present  services  to  the  na 
and  their  hop>es  for  the  future? 
think  not.  The  prosp)ective  lo 
through  such  invisible  destruction 
values  would  in  all  probability 
proximate  the  cost  of  waging  a  wo 
wide  war.  And  it  would  not  be  b< 
by  the  corp>oration  managements,  bu 
by  the  millions  of  p)e(^le  who  have  •  I 
stake  in  the  operation  of  these  com-  | 
panies. 

Our  advertising  system,  we  rep>ea^ 
is  worth  fighting  for.  Our  entire  busi¬ 
ness  system  is  worth  an  intelligent 
and  a  courageous  defense.  The  need 
for  war-time  rationing  and  regulation 
of  civilian  consumption  is  indisputable^ 
but  its  rules  and  op)erations  should  be 


ten  the  story  pretty  much  in  those  fight,  as  the  publishers  did,  and  its  closely  observed  and  criticized  by  all 


terms.  He  long  ago  won  his  place  of 
honor  among  American  editors  by  the 
honesty  and  the  force  of  his  writings, 
but  we  doubt  that  he  would  have  been 
enjoying  his  present  freedom  and  dig¬ 
nity  had  not  advertising’s  development 
coincided  pretty  much  with  his  own 
career, 

•  *  • 

THE  trend  of  events  that  is  marked  by 
these  recent  snipings  at  advertising 
calls  for  straight  thinking  by  all  busi¬ 
ness  pieople,  esp>ecial- 
ly  those  in  the  news- 
pap)er  and  advertising 
fields.  If  we  don’t 
get  that  straight 
thinking  and  the 
courage  to  fight  for  what  seems  to  us 


System 
It  Worth 
a  lottlo 


clean-up  came  too  late  for  the  salva¬ 
tion  of  the  Street  as  the  market  place 
for  investment  money. 

•  •  • 

THE  public  has  found  a  way  of  doing 
without  the  extensive  facilities  that 
Wall  Street  and  other  markets  once 
extended.  The  pub¬ 
lic  can  probably  find 
a  way  of  doing  with¬ 
out  advertising  and 
newspaper  service  if 
it  is  forced  to  do  so 
reg\ilations,  but  the 
country  without  such  services  won’t 
be  the  United  States  of  pre-Pearl 
Harbor. 


who  want  our  institutions  to  survive. 
Let  us  make  sure,  by  day-to-day  ob¬ 
servation,  that  the  plans  and  the  rules 
set  up  by  Washington  are  doing  what 
they  were  intended  to  do,  and  that 
they  are  not  perverted  by  bureaucrats 
or  crooked  private  enterprise  into 
some  other  channel. 

We  want  legitimate  business  to  live 
during  the  war,  not  in  rolling  wealth, 
but  in  sufficient  health  that  it  can 
pick  up  the  pieces  when  the  guns  go 
silent.  We  want  no  “black  markets," 
with  their  noxious  aura  of  Prohibition 
days,  bootlegging,  blackmail,  and  evtii 
murder.  We  want  no  army  of  spies 
attempting  to  enforce  impossible  laws 
With  all  its  faults,  we  thought  that  —but  that’s  what  we’re  likely  to  get 
a  pretty  good  civilization  and  unless  business  men,  advertisers,  and 


Advortising 
It  Net  An 
Extravagance 

by  war-time 


made  answers  to  questions  that  could  to  be  the  right,  we  are  not  going  to  a  better  way  of  life  than  exists  for  newspaper  people  take  a  daily  and  a 
not  have  failed  to  arouse  public  sus-  have  much  advertising  when  this  war  most  of  the  world’s  2,000,000,000  peo-  lively  interest  in  all  measures  control- 
picions,  and  no  one  who  had  followed  is  over.  And  without  a  substantial  pie.  It  was  a  way  of  life  that  was  ling  business.  Our  advertising  and 
the  case  was  amazed  by  the  final  rev-  volume  of  advertising,  we  can  kiss  getting  better,  avoiding  the  traps  that  publishing  system  is  worth  a  fight  for 
elations.  goodby  to  the  American  free  press  had  plunged  most  of  Europe  into  die-  preservation,  not  alone  for  the  selfiA 

Standard  of  New  Jersey  and  Gen-  system  as  we  have  known  it.  No  tatorships  and  spiritual  bankruptcy,  interests  of  those  engaged  in  it,  but 
eral  Electric  are  two  companies  which  doubt  it,  there  are  people  in  Wash-  We  think  it  is  something  well  worth  for  the  salvation  of  the  very  Four 

ington  who  frown  upon  institutional  saving.  Freedoms  which  the  President  has 

advertising  in  war-time.  They  see  no  We  know  that  there  was  plenty  of  proclaimed  as  our  war  objective. 


have  done  a  better  than  average  job 
in  public  relations,  both  through  paid 


